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For the Utmost in Freight Service Reliability 


The Oregon Electric Railway operates ten Elec- 
tric locomotives, the 50-ton capacity for switching, 
the 60-ton capacity for freight runs in which 


trailing loads of 1000 tons are hauled at an average 
speed of 14 m.p.h. 


These 1200-volt locomotives are practically 
troubleless. The average performance of the ten 
locomotives and fifty-eight G.-E. motor cars of 
this railway shows the wonderful reliability figure 
of 331,945 miles per detention. 


General Electric Company 


General Offices: (36) Sales Offices 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


in all large cities 
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Wrapping Up One of the Big 370-MM. Guns for Its Return. Photo from Central Photo News. 
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One of the first things that happened after the government 
took control of the.railroads was an entire disorganization of 
the traffic departments of the different 


The roads. It was stated that under uni- 
Traffic Service fied operation there was no need of 
Department retaining freight and passenger traffic 


solicitors and much was said about 
the savings that were made possible by eliminating a large 
proportion of the men employed in the traffic department. 
That there is exceedingly important work to be done by men 
of this kind is indicated by the instructions which have been 
issued by the Southern regional director outlining the duties 
of representatives in the so-called traffic service work. It 
would appear that the plan is to go even beyond the de- 
mands that were formerly made upon the traffic solicitors. If 
men are selected who are capable of carrying out the sug- 
gested activities, the cost of conducting the work of the traffic 
department promises to be even more expensive than it was 
under private operation of the railroads. 


A considerable amount of the business sent over the rail- 
road telegraph wires could be handled to as good advantage 
by the proper use of the mailgram. A 


Censoring feeling seems to exist among those using 
Telegraph these facilities that it is much easier to 
Messages dash off a message and turn it over to 


an operator to handle than it is to send 
the same information by mail. It is natural to feel that in- 
formation sent by wire will be received sooner and that more 
prompt action may be expected upon its receipt than if 
handled by train mail. As a consequence the wires are bur- 
dened with messages that should not have been sent. Such a 
condition has a tendency to lessen the importance that should 
be placed upon messages. The Railroad Administration has 
issued instructions governing the proper censoring of all 
messages and insuring more general use of the mails. This 
should place on the message the importance it deserves. 


Not one of us but outwardly or inwardly grumbled when we 
had to pay the extra half cent a mile to travel on a Pullman 
It will be recalled that the Rail- 


car. 
The road Administration raised passenger 
Extra fares to a flat three cents a mile—an 
Half Cent increase in the East, in many instances, 


of 50 per cent—but also added a new 
charge of half a cent a mile for the passenger traveling in a 
parlor car or sleeper. The administration has now abolished 
this extra half cent charge. Annoying as the charge was, it 
was in the line of justice. It could be fully justified either 
by the cost of service or the value of service. A parlor car 
holds about 28 persons, with possibly a few extra in the 
drawing room. A coach, even where everyone occupies a seat 
by himself, holds 40, and twice this number if two people 
occupy each seat. The weight of a coach loaded to capacity 
is not as great as a corresponding type of parlor car with 28 
people in it. As to value of service, the proof lies in the fact 
that, grumblingly or not, the same class of passengers who 
have been traveling in Pullman cars continued to do so after 
the half cent supercharge had been imposed. If it had not 
been worth a half cent to them they would have traveled in 
coaches and the Pullmans would have been deserted. 
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A telegraph line is so necessary a part of the operating 
machinery of a railroad that it ought to be built according to 
; the best wisdom available; and yet the 
Making American railroad world has waited 
Telegraph Lines until this year 1918—three quarters of 
Safe a century—to have its experience 
formulated in simple specifications 
calling for rational provision against wind and sleet. These 
specifications, adopted by the Railway Telegraph Superin- 
tendents at Chicago last week (Railway Age, page 1024) 
call for a factor of safety of two; or, in case of poles which, 
if weakened, might fall on a main track, fifty per cent 
greater. The adoption of these specifications should do 
away with a great amount of rule-of-thumb practice in this 
field. The committee is expected also to furnish, in its final 
report, a provision regarding safe maintenance; a clause to 
the effect that poles must be renewed when they have weak- 
ened 40 per cent (reducing the factors of safety to 1.2 and 
1.8). The association might well have added a strong 
declaration concerning the importance of setting all pole 
lines far enough from the nearest track so that they never 
could hit or obstruct a train, for the 40 per cent deterioration 
rule is not capable of precise application. Keeping weak 
poles in service has been a widely prevailing sin, against 
which no specifications will fully guard. And yet nearly 
every winter furnishes examples, somewhere, of very costly 
delays to trains and losses of traffic because of lines de- 
stroyed by wind and ice. 


The railroads under private management were severely 
criticised at different times because, when periods of busi- 
ness depression threatened and traffic 


Stop began to fall off, they restricted their 
Killing purchases instead of going out into 
Prosperity the markets and restoring confidence 


by the liberal buying of equipment 
and supplies. With the ending of the war some departments 
of the government have continued contracts for materials 
that will never be used in order to bridge over the period 
during which the readjustment of industrial activities to 
peace pursuits must be carried out. The railroads have 
been suffering for the lack of equipment and materials for 
several years and yet we find the purchasing department of 
one road sending out the following instructions: “Any fur- 
ther shipments made us on unfilled orders after this date will 
be made at your own risk. And materials so shipped will 
in all probability be returned to you with transportation 
charges collect. Within the next few days we will communi- 
cate with you, giving reference to unfilled orders that we 
want cancelled and deferred shipments arranged on other 
orders. Too great importance in the strict observance of this 
letter cannot be given.” The wording of this communica- 
tion was exceedingly injudicious, even if the facts concern- 
ing it are correct, as related elsewhere in this issue. The 
Railroad Administration, because of the uncertainty as to 
its continued existence, naturally hesitates to make capital 
expenditures that may not meet the approval of the railroad 
corporations, but there is a great amount of deferred main- 
tenance which should be attended to at once and which is: 
an operating charge over which the railroad corporations 
have no control. Is the government, through its Railroad 
Administration, going to “rock the boat” at this critical 
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time by not doing the very things it is asking the industries 
to do in order to insure continued prosperity and high 
wages? 


W. S. Carter, director of the Division of Labor of the 
United States Railroad Administration, is to be congratu- 
: lated upon the address which he made 
Railway Labor before the Academy of Political Science 
and last week, and which appears on an- 
Wall Street other page of this issue. It is unfor- 
tunate, however, that it was necessary 
to make the statement that the employees felt that Wall Street 
was responsible for the fact that their demands were not 
complied with under private management. If the men had 
such a belief, where did they get it, if not from their leaders? 
What justification had their leaders for preaching that sort 
of a doctrine to them? Is it not true beyond question that 
the majority of the railroad officers were anxious to make 
working conditions and compensation satisfactory to the em- 
ployees? On the other hand, these officers were under cer- 
tain responsibilities to the stockholders and in many cases 
were working hard to keep the roads out of bankruptcy. 
Why not place the blame exactly where it belongs, recogniz- 
ing that the financial interests were possibly at fault in some 
cases, and put the responsibility squarely up to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or the state regulating bodies which 
would not grant the roads such rates as to make it possible 
for them to meet all of the demands of the men and at the 
same time give the railway security owners a fair return 
upon their investments? It is easy enough to place the 
blame upon the railroad managements and upon the finan- 
cial interests, and it is true that in many cases they were at 
least partly at fault. Was it right, however, for the labor 
leaders and their followers to make many of the statements 
that they did prior to federal control and oppose increases of 
rates because they felt that the railroads were not giving 
them a square deal? It is true that the Railroad Adminis- 
tration was able greatly to increase the compensation of the 
employees, but it is just as true that this could only be done 
by making a corresponding increase in the rates. Is this not 
as clear a demonstration of the inevitable partnership be- 
tween labor and capital as could be wished for? Profit and 
loss sharing in theory between the two may be repudiated by 
both, but in practice it is unavoidable. 


The Master Mechanics’ and Master Car Builders’ conven- 
tions were omitted entirely in 1917 because of the entry of 
this country into the war. In June,1918, 

Splendid Prospects the mechanical departments were more 
for June or less under a cloud because of the con- 
Conventions _ditionoftheequipment and the Railroad 
Administration did not look with favor 

upon a general convention; a meeting was held, therefore, 
consisting of a small group of representative members from 
the different roads and only matters of extreme importance, 
or which had been held over from the previous year, were 
given any consideration. The changed conditions in the me- 
chanical department require a real convention for June, 1919, 
and the various committees should go forward with the prep- 
aration of their reports with a view to the larger opportunities 
that lie before the mechanical department in the future. One 
feature of the convention that will deserve special attention 
will be the exhibits. It will be more than ever important, 
even after the return to normal conditions, that the roads take 
advantage of every design and device that will make possible 
greater efficiency or more economical operation. It was be- 
cause of the extreme importance of this during the war that 
the exhibits were so effective at the Traveling Engineers’ con- 
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vention last fall. Those who saw the way in which these 
exhibits were used, and who may have been skeptical as to 
the value of exhibits as an educational measure, were con- 
verted to their real importance. The motive power and car 
department officials throughout the country will not only 
need the inspiration of constructive and inspiring conven- 
tion programs next June, but they will be equally in need of 
information concerning devices of the above-mentioned nature 
and of the improvements that have taken place in the last 
two years in the railway supply field. Another extremely 
important factor that must not be overlooked is that foreign 
railroads will send many representatives to this country dur- 
ing the next year to study our methods and arrange for the 
purchase of equipment. If the fact could be generally pub- 
lished within the next month or two that special attention 
will be given to making the exhibits at the mechanical con- 
ventions a feature for these representatives, many of them 
would undoubtedly make arrangements to visit this country 
at that time. 

It is not too early to get busy in arranging the details both 
for the technical programs and the exhibits. 


What Was This Understanding? 


A THE TIME the President settled the wage controversy be- 
tween the railroads and the train service employees in 
September, 1917, the impression was created that there was 
an understanding between the administration and labor 
leaders. This impression has been strengthened by develop- 
ments from time to time, none of which are more pertinent 
than one arising out of the recent controversy between the 
railroad administration and organized labor over the issuance 
of Order No. 42 early last fall, prohibiting all railroad 
employees from engaging in political activities. When the 
director general issued this order the impression was created, 
purposely or otherwise, that it was directed toward lobbying 
and allied activities on the part of the corporations, and it 
was so received by the public in general. However, the four 
train service brotherhoods saw at once that it also prohibited 
all political activities on their part and would require the 
elimination of their representatives at Washington and 
elsewhere. 

They at once protested vigorously to the director general, 
and they have been exceedingly bitter in their attacks against 
the “disenfranchisement” of their members in their publica- 
tions. In the December issue of the Locomotive Engineers’ 
Journal, published by the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, there appears a statement of their negotiations with 
the director general on this subject signed by W. S. Stone, 
grand chief of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; 
Timothy Shea, president of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen; A. B. Garretson, president of the 
Order of Railway Conductors, and W. G. Lee, president of 
the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen. After referring to 
their conferences with the director general on September 26 
and October 3, relative to the modification of Order No. 42, 
the letter states that this committee departed with the under- 
standing that it would be called to Washington again to con- 
fer with Mr. McAdoo before a final decision was rendered 
on its protest. However, nothing further was heard from him. 
and Order No. 48, replacing Order No. 42, and modifying its 
provisions only insofar as it applied to local politics was 
issued on October 22. 

The letter concludes with the significant statement that 
“this order is not in keeping with our understanding of the 
statement made to us by the President prior to placing the 
railroads under government control.” In view of the numer- 
ous rumors which have existed in the past it would be inter- 
esting to know the nature of this understanding. 
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The Cost-Plus Contract 


O*= PROBLEM which has confronted the chief engineers 

of American railways during the last two years of ris- 
ing prices, and which may be the source of no little 
difficulty for some time to come, is that arising from the use 
of the various cost-plus forms of contract for railroad con- 
struction work. After years of experience with the unit price 
and lump sum forms of contracts, the provisions and the 
conduct of the negotiations under these types of agreement 
have become so thoroughly established by precedent that there 
remains little opportunity for legitimate contention between 
the contracting parties. 

Following the inauguration of the European war, the grow- 
ing uncertainty as to the supply and cost of labor and ma- 
terials soon indicated that contracts could not be awarded 
satisfactorily on a unit price basis, both from the standpoint 
of the contractor and the railroads. To protect himself 
against all these contingencies, the contractor had to estab- 
lish a unit price high enough to protect himself against any 
contingency which might arise, leading in many cases to 
entirely unwarranted profits where conditions developed fa- 
vorably. On the other hand, contractors who had been 
awarded work in the early months of the war or before its 
inception, were not long in finding themselves hopelessly 
involved in a situation that promised speedy bankruptcy. 
Consequently many of the railroads found it necessary to 
come to the relief of the contractors, in many cases changing 
the contract so as to use one of the “cost-plus” forms of 
agreement for the duration of the remaining work. 

While these newer forms of contracts have been in use for 
some years in certain classes of work, they were rather a 
novelty in railroad work and proved to be an untried in- 
strument in many cases for both the railway officers and 
contractors. In view of this and the fact that the new form 
of agreement removed most or all of the contractor’s incentive 
for economy in the conduct of the work, it is to be expected 
that some contentions have arisen between the contracting 
parties. The most fruitful source of difficulty arose with 
the cost-plus percentage contract since this clearly offered 
an incentive for extravagance. 

Many contractors are, of course, sufficiently broadminded 
to see further ahead than the profit to be obtained from the 
present work and have made every effort to conduct the 
projects under their control with the greatest possible effi- 
ciency, but even where the responsible head of such an 
undertaking is so minded, it does not always follow that his 
subordinates in direct charge of the work are equally far- 
sighted. The fault has in part been due to the inadequacy of 
the contract agreement, in that the railroad has not always 
been afforded adequate control over the expenditures of the 
contractor. In certain cases, the latter has assumed that he 
has had unlimited authority in this respect and has estab- 
lished rates of pay for his men that were not only wasteful, 
but created serious unrest among the railway employees, 
while purchases of material made with a view to securing the 
most favorable deliveries had little regard to price. 

The cure for this is obviously a more well defined control 
of these matters by the chief engineer and possibly the rail- 
way purchasing agent. Another step in advance is attained 
through the elimination of incentive for increased cost of the 
work by discarding the cost plus percentage form in favor 
of the cost plus a fixed price or, as in the case of certain 
grading work done this year, cost plus a certain sum per 
yard of material moved. While the war is over, uncertainty 
as to future conditions will demand the use of contracts on 
other bases than a fixed unit price for some time to come 
and no doubt with greater advantage to the railroads than 
has been the case during the last year or more, for with the 
possibility of lower prices greater economy will accrue to the 
railroads than with a unit price contract based on the present 
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high costs. The solution of the difficulties experienced with 
contracts during the past year would seem rather to point 
the way to an improvement in the form of these contracts than 
an immediate return to the unit price method. 


Mr. McAdoo Being Forced Into the Open 


NDER ORDINARY CIRCUMSTANCES there would be this 

much merit in the proposal of William G. McAdoo, 
director general of railroads, to pass new legislation re- 
taining the railroads under government control and opera- 
tion for a period of five years—that it faced the issue squarely 
and did not hide under the cloak of a war measure. The 
political conditions are such, however, that it would be im- 
possible to have this question of the advisability of a five-year 
experiment under government operation of the railroads 
passed upon by representatives of present public opinion. 
The present majority in Congress has been overthrown at the 
elections. To ask this Congress to commit the country to a 
colossal experiment in economics foreign to American insti- 
tutions and American genius is grossly unfair, both to Con- 
gress and to the public. 

The President in his address to Congress, January 4, 1918, 
asking it to pass the legislation necessary to carry out his 
railroad proclamation, said: 

“The common administration will be carried out with as 
little disturbance of the present operating organizations and 
personnel of the railways as possible. Nothing will be altered 
or disturbed which it is not necessary to disturb.’” 

It is fair to assume that Mr. McAdoo accepted both the let- 
ter and the spirit of this pronouncement of his chief. Mr. 
McAdoo says in his letter to the chairman of the Senate inter- 
state commerce committee: “There are those who may say that 
an extension of five years for such a test will mean govern- 
ment ownership. Personally, I do not believe it.” He makes 
the statement that during the year that he has been in charge 
of operation of the railroads he has made no attempt to prove 
or disprove any theory of government ownership or any other 
kind of theory, and claims that the roads have been operated 
solely in the interest of performing the work required by war 
conditions and in the interests of giving the public the best 
service possible consistent with paramount war needs. Mr. 
McAdoo may honestly believe, and we have no doubt that he 
does, that this is the ideal which he has held fast to during 
the past year, but circumstances have been such that what- 
ever the ideal of the individual director general, facts and the 
actions of subordinates are in contradiction to this ideal. 

Not one thing, but a thousand things have been done dur- 
ing the past year in the working out of a railroad organiza- 
tion which were based, not on the necessity for performing 
war work and rendering the necessary public service, but of 
remodeling the railroad structure to conform with a theory of 
government operation. If any one will take the trouble to 
go through the files of the Railway Age, checking off in the 
weekly compilation of the doings of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration those things which were solely necessary to meet war 
conditions and then look over as many of the other orders and 
actions of the Administration as he has time for, no other ar- 
gument will be necessary to convince him that whether he in- 
tended it or not, Mr. McAdoo’s administration has been a 
series of steps in the tearing down of the old order of manage- 
ment and the establishment of an entirely different structure. 

Mr McAdoo says that President Wilson agrees with him 
in desiring to force upon Congress the decision either to re- 
turn the roads to their owners or to enter upon a five-year 
experiment of government control. Mr. McAdoo also says that 
this latter course would take the railroad question out of poli- 
tics for the present. It looks very much as if what he meant 
was that the momentous question of a five-year experiment 
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in government operation would be settled without the public 
having a voice,in the matter and by representatives whom the 
public had. repudiated. 

No one should blind himself to the seriousness of such a 
step as that which Mr. McAdoo has asked Congress to take. 
A year of operation by the government has shaken almost to 
the foundation the morale of railroad officers and employees; 
has raised freight rates 25 per cent or more; has raised 
passenger rates about 50 per cent, and has left railroad credit 
hanging in mid-air. Reorganization now under private 
initiative and private capital may or may not be feasible, but 
five years of such a course would make the return of the roads 
to their owners inconceivable. 

Mr. McAdoo wants to return the roads immediately if he 
cannot retain them for five years, because the prospect of re- 
linquishment of the roads 21 months hence upsets the morale 
of railroad officers and employees and prevents a logical de- 
velopment of additions and betterments! And yet he believes 
that five years of government operation would not prevent 
the return of the roads to their owners, and would not neces- 
sarily mean government ownership! 

The sudden cessation of the war has forced Mr. McAdoo 
into specifically asking for a five-year experiment of govern- 
ment operation. But he still refuses to acknowledge that the 
inevitable outcome of such an experiment would be govern- 
ment ownership. No one else, however, should be deceived. 
You can turn a diamond into charcoal, but you cannot re- 
verse the ‘‘experiment.” 


The Railroads—Practice vs. Theory 


C* OF THE SPEAKERS at a recent meeting of the Recon- 

struction Committee of the National Civic Federation 
made a very distinct impression when he stated that the com- 
plicated industrial problems which must be solved in going 
back safely to peace conditions must be treated on the basis 
of practical experience rather than from the standpoint of 
the theorist. Ought not Congress to approach the railroad 
problem in the same attitude? Judging from some of the 
bills which are being introduced and some of the statements 
that are being made in the press, a number of people are rid- 
ing their hobbies pretty hard and are allowing their imagina- 
tions to run rampant on this question. This country cannot 
afford to run the risk of applying any untried theories to 
the solution of the railroad problem; the fact must not be lost 
sight of that a successful transportation system lies at the 
very basis of the prosperity of this country. 

Legislators and regulators have been allowed more or less 
free rein in applying their theories to the roads in the past, 
with the result that they have very nearly put them out of 
business. Ought we not at this time to consider only apply- 
ing remedies to those conditions that have so disastrously 
affected the railroads in the past and at the same time take 
full cognizance of those things that have proved successful 
under government control? In the first place, the unfortu- 
nate condition in which the railroads found themselves at 
the entry of this country into the war is now generally recog- 
nized to have been largely due to the application of the Sher- 
man Act, to a restrictive rather than a constructive policy on 
the part of the Interstate Commerce Commission and to the 
conflicting laws and regulations on the part of 48 states and 
the federal government. 

First and foremost, therefore, the Sherman Act should be 
repealed, at least so far as it applies to the railroads, and 
the roads should be placed under one central regulating 
body which must be made to feel the grave responsibility of 
dealing with the railroads in such a way that they can pros- 
per and give that service that is so necessary to promote 
general prosperity and serve the public acceptably. 

The second large problem that has been a nightmare to 
the railroads is that of finances. With the costs of operation 
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and taxes steadily increasing over a long period of years and 
the regulating bodies constantly trying to decrease or hold 
down the rates to a very minimum, the roads have been 
starved. The representatives of the public have tried to jus- 
tify themselves by charges of poor management or transgres- 
sions on the part of the railroads in the past; they have over- 
looked the fact that the railroads conducted their business 
at that period on about the same level as to ethics as did the 
other industries and on a higher plane than the politicians 
and demagogues, who were either clinging to them as para- 
sites or fighting them for political reasons. The railroads 
must be responsible to the public and it is well that they 
should be subjected to wise regulation, but they must be 
allowed to earn sufficient returns so that the public will be 
encouraged to invest in their securities. 

Another great problem of the railroads concerns the labor 
situation. As the railroads have grown larger and larger, 
the officers have not been able to keep in as close contact 
with the men as was desirable. This has led to misunder- 
standings on both sides. Unfortunately some railroad man- 
agers have entirely misunderstood the handling of men and 
have adopted narrow and bigoted policies. On the other 
hand, labor has often allowed itself to be led by ignorant 
men—men who were not always averse to exploiting those 
whose cause they were paid to represent. The public authori- 
ties have not been willing to recognize the needs of the em- 
ployees by making it possible for the railroads to pay them 
as highly as might be desired. The labor situation when 
the railroads were taken under government control was a 
most serious one. Under the period of federal control both 
sides have had an opportunity of sizing up the situation criti- 
cally. Undoubtedly both have recognized that they were in 
error in certain respects and are willing to try to look at the 
situation from the viewpoint of the other side. 

It is exceedingly desirable and indeed necessary for the 
future success of the roads that the managements and the 
men should come to an understanding before the roads are 
released from federal control. It is important also that the 
managements and the men should recognize that the interests 
of the public must be considered. The public should insist 
that something in the nature of an industrial disputes act be 
enacted so that the men cannot strike nor the managements 
lock the men out without first having the merits of both sides 
of the question carefully investigated. Failing to agree after 
such an investigation a full and frank statement of the facts 
should be made to the public by an impartial body. The 
party at fault would then be forced by public opinion to take 
the right attitude. The application of such a law has met 
with good results in Canada. 

There are many other aspects of the railroad problem, but 
those which are mentioned are the most important points 
to be considered. There is sufficient talent among practical 
railroad officers to settle in a satisfactory manner all of these 
questions on the basis of their combined practical experiences 
and without unnecessarily inviting difficulty by a lot of 
theorizing. Judging from the trend of events and the expres- 
sions of practical men who are versed in transportation mat- 
ters, the business men of the country, who are vitally inter- 
ested in a practical solution of the problem, are going to in- 
sist that it be settled on a practical basis and without any 
unnecessary experimentation. This means, for instance, that 
government ownership and a number of questionable theories 
that have been advanced will be thrown into the discard and 
that the roads will go back into the hands of their owners 
without any unnecessary changes and in such a way as to 
secure all of the advantages of private ownership and some 
of the advantages of closer co-operation which have been 
demonstrated by federal control and which the railroad man- 
agements themselves have tried for years to bring about, but 
have been prevented from so doing by laws and regulations 
which should be wiped from the statute books. Let us stop 
for a moment and take a sensible view of the situation. 














Posed by Ben Ali Haggin. Phetographed by Charlotte Fairchild 


The American Red Cross has made a remarkable 
record during the war in taking care of the wounded 
and of relieving those who were helpless and in distress 
in the war zones. 

It has an even larger task before it during the re- 
construction period upon which we are now entering. 
The movement needs the support and sympathy of 
every red-blooded patriotic American. 





During the week beginning December 16, the Ameri- 
can Red Cross is making a drive, not for money, but 
for membership. 

The campaign will be known as the “Red Cross 
Christmas Roll Call.” 

Railroad officers and employees should do their part 
in helping to make this roll call include every Ameri- 
can—man, woman or child. 
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Open to Question 


Yeapon, Pa. 
To THE Epiror: 

If the recent order of Director General McAdoo insisting 
upon all employees being courteous to those traveling upon 
the various lines now under government control, or transact- 
ing business with these lines in any other way, is correctly 
reported in a recent issue of one of our most reliable morn- 
ing papers, a portion at least of the order is certainly open 
to criticism. 

To the part of this order directing courtesy, no well-think- 
ing person will object for a moment, and a large number of 
the leading railway companies of the country have always 
insisted upon such deportment. I can recall numerous in- 
stances which in the past have come under my observation 
in which employees of railways have been severely disciplined 
for discourteous treatment of patrons. 

Of course, it is probable that the difficulty of obtaining 
and retaining employees in all departments during the 
peculiar conditions of the past two or three years has in- 
creased the tendency of some employees to rudeness in de- 
portment, and has also compelled officials against their 
wishes to be more lenient than is customary in this matter. 

The part of the order which, if correctly printed, to which 
I would take exception, is the director general’s reference to 
remarks alleged to be frequently made by employees when 
questioned as to belated schedules of trains or inefficiency in 
service; such as “The Government’s running the roads now, 
etc.” 

Reference also appears to be made in the order to an 
ancient remark often in the days gone by attributed to rail- 
way officials when told of the rights of the public, this re- 
mark relegating the long-suffering public to everlasting con- 
demnation! (By the way, is anyone able to name the author 
of this once familiar saying definitely?) 

When Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage was especially prominent 
among the ministers of the Gospel in Brooklyn, he was often 
criticized in many of the newspapers, and sometimes very 
harshly. Some friends once suggested to him that he have 
these critics called to account for their utterances, which 
were practically untrue. The gifted man smilingly replied 
that these remarks never annoyed him, so long as he knew 
they were untrue. 

Doubtless these remarks which appear to have been 
deemed worthy of notice by the director general, if made at 
all, were only made facetiously by the employees, and if it 
was believed by the government officials that they had a 
tendency to do injury, it would have been easy to post the 
men quietly as to the wishes of the management, and doubt- 
less a pleasant conformity to such suggestion would have 
followed at once. 

It has never appeared good practice to me to pay atten- 
tion to all the thoughtless remarks made by employees, and 
usually the official who listens to most reports of such things 
keeps himself and others in unnecessary hot water. Lord 
Palmerston, years ago, said that the freedom of speech of 
England was the safety valve through which many men 
blew off their superfluous energy, and certainly if the “pop 
valves” of our railway employees are not fastened down 
tight, they will blow off their surplus energy, and like the 
boilers of the engines on their lines, go on doing good and 
acceptable work. 

In the words of an old-time superintendent, who repri- 
manded a subordinate for paying too much attention to 
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overheard remarks of the men, “It always looks as if there 
is a sore spot about one somewhere when such remarks 
hurt!” 

While not on any account advocating disrespectful, or care- 
less, service, I certainly could never approve of the idea that 
one holding a government position is surrounded with such 
a halo of majesty that his very person is sacred and dared 
not be mentioned except in deepest veneration, and his 
decisions accepted as infallible as Holy Writ. This may 
answer in Germany, but never in America or Great Britain. 
As to the supposed attitude of railway officials and their 
subordinates to the public, if it ever did exist, it has years 
and years ago passed into “innocuous desuetude!”’ 


C. H. CaruTHeEns. 


Locomotive Lubrication 


Cuicaco, III. 
To THE EpItTor: 


I noted on page 812 of the issue of the Railway Age for 
November 9, Mechanical Department Circular No. 6. This 
circular states that investigation has developed an increased 
coal consumption, with excessive wear of cylinders and 
packing, valve and valve chambers, as well as piston rod 
and valve stem packing, due to locomotives not being prop- 
erly lubricated. This improper lubrication is attributed 
largely to the practice on some railroads of draining lubri- 
cators of all oil at the terminal, and putting in the exact 
amount allowed for the trip before leaving. It is further 
stated that this amount is often insufficient when excessive 
switching is necessary, or when any unusual delays occur, or 
when the feed is so regulated that the oil will not last dur- 
ing the trip, and on account of this, locomotives are operated 
to the terminal with cylinders not lubricated and yard en- 
gines are worked for hours without cylinder oil. To over- 
come this the circular instructs that the lubricators shall be 
filled before the locomotive leaves the terminal, and suffi- 
cient oil shall be carried on the locomotive to provide against 
any of the above contingencies. 

I am afraid that there is danger of greatly increasing the 
cost of lubrication without realizing the economies expected, 
because I have never yet found a locomotive engineer, no 
matter how much oil he was using to make the trip, that 
felt that he was getting enough. In most instances, I be- 
lieve they will use all the oil that is given them and still 
ask for more. The more oil the valves and cylinders of 
superheated locomotives receive beyond what they need, the 
more carbonization troubles will follow. Carbonization 
changes the oil from a lubricant to an adhering abrasive, 
that causes increasing wear of the moving parts and sticking 
of packing rings, as well as clogging of ports and exhaust 
nozzles. It also causes difficulty in removing valves; and 
often reduces cylinder clearance so as to make dangerous 
any lengthening or shortening of main rods, because of the 
likelihood of pistons knocking out cylinder heads. 

The circular also states that piston rod and valve stem 
packing should be properly lubricated and recommends that 
a suitable swab be provided to retain the oil. When valves 
and cylinders are properly lubricated, the valve stems and 
piston rods are equally well lubricated. It is, therefore, 
inadvisable to hide the internal condition by equipping valve 
stems and piston rods with oil or swab cups. 

This circular seems to admit the need for some reliable 
automatic ‘oil feeding device that will deliver a definite 
amount of lubricant at every revolution of the drivers re- 
gardless of speed or pressure, that needs only to be filled, 
requiring no attention from the enginemen, not even turning 
on or off and that has no feed regulation and nothing to 
adjust. W. J. ScCHLACKs. 














The Reconstruction Conference at Atlantic City 


Co-operation the Keynote in Meeting of 4,000 Business Men 
to Consider Readjustment Problems 


GREATER FEELING OF CO-OPERATION among the’ busi- 
A ness men of all industries, a new regard for the 
laboring man’s position, a new open-mindedness on 
the part of business men as to the meeting of the labor 
problem, an appreciation of the advantages of foreign trade, 
strong expressions of opinion in favor of private initiative 
and control of industry and the withdrawal of governmental 
war-time regulation as soon as possible, were some of the 
high points in the war emergency and reconstruction con- 
ference held at Atlantic City, N. J., last week under the 
auspices of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
The conference was attended by about 4,000 business men, 
meeting in group and general sessions. The general sessions 
of the conference were addressed by men among the leaders 
of American industry and the diverse thoughts of some 375 
separate industries were co-ordinated in 32 resolutions 
adopted practically unanimously at the last session as general 
expressions of opinion on readjustment problems of the busi- 
ness men of the country. 

The success of the conference was in no small measure 
due to the work of one man—a railroad man—W. H. Manss, 
until about a year ago the assistant to the vice-president in 
charge of traffic and 
commercial develop- 
ment work of the Balti- 
more & Ohio. Mr. 
Manss is pre-eminently 
an organizer and his 
entire business career 
has been spent in or- 
ganizing one work and 
another and in giving’ 
those with whom he 
works that inspiration 
and enthusiasm which 
means accomplishment 
and success. Mr. 
Manss is a native of 
Cincinnati. He received 
degrees from Whitten- 
burg College and Yale 
University and spent 
two years and a half at . 
Berlin University in Germany. Upon returning to this 
country he entered railway service and there began his 
organizing work by starting and building up the industrial 
development department of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, originating among other things the idea of the seed 
and soil special which was adopted by many other railroads, 
and which has done an immense amount of good for the 
agricultural development of the West. 

Mr. Manss later left railway service for a time and served 
as civic industrial commissioner of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce. It was he who organized the National Wool 
Warehouse, representing the wool growers in the West. He 
then returned to railway service and served for a number of 
years as, industrial expert. For a time he was vice-president 
and general manager of the Southern Settlement and Develop- 
ment Organization, following which he became assistant to 
the vice-president in charge of traffic and commercial develop- 
ment of the Baltimore & Ohio. In that position he made a 
record of locating two industries per day for several years 
with an estimated annual revenue of $28,000,000. 

He was furloughed from the railroad to act as director of 
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the War Service Committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States and as such consummated the organiza- 
tion of some 375 war service committees representing as many 
different trades or businesses, and upon receiving the ap- 
proval of the appointments of the committee by the particular 
trade it represented certified it to the War Industries Board, 
whereupon it acted as the body through which the board 
had dealings with the trade. The Reconstruction Confer- 
ence was the climax of this work and the successful accom- 
plishment of bringing together business men of no less than 
375 trades and of co-ordinating their varying ideas into a 
single set of resolutions which the conference could offer as 
the sense of the business men of the country was very largely 
due to the organizing ability of Mr. Manss as carried out 
with the enthusiasm he imparted to his assistants and co- 
workers. 

Now that the work of the conference is completed, Mr. 
Manss has announced his resignation, effective January 1. 
He has been asked by Daniel Willard to return to the Balti- 
more & Ohio company, but his final plans have not been 
announced. 


The Conference 


The War Emergency and Reconstruction Conference 
Congress lasted four days, December 3 to 6. On Tuesday, 
the first day, meetings were held by the 375 or so war service 
committees. The conference proper had its first general 
session on Wednesday morning, Harry A. Wheeler, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
delivering the introductory address. At the afternoon general 
session on Wednesday addresses were made by Charles M. 
Schwab, director general of the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, and William C. Redfield, secretary of commerce. In 
the evening the war service committees met in 35 related 
group sessions and the suggestions made by the meetings of 
the previous day were correlated and passed on to the 10 
major group meetings which met Thursday afternoon and 
evening. The delegates also met in general session Thurs- 
day morning and were addressed by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
and by Alba B. Johnson, president of the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works. A paper by James A. Farrell, president of the 
United States Steel Corporation, was read in Mr. Farrell’s 
absence by O. K. Davis, secretary of the National Foreign 
Trade Council. At the final session Friday morning the 
conference was addressed by Paul M. Warburg, former mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve Board, and the conference voted 
on 32 resolutions meant to express the opinions of the busi- 
ness men of the nation on reconstruction and readjustment. 

The conference covered so much ground that it is possible 
to reproduce here only some of its high points, and even 
those can be expressed only briefly. 


Mr. Wheeler’s Introductory Address 


In his introductory address Harry A. Wheeler, president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, sketched 
the problems that were to come before the conference. He 
emphasized particularly the part that business men must play 
in reconstruction and invited attention to the necessity of 
sending to Versailles a representation of business men to the 
end that economic matters should have their due considera- 
tion as well as diplomatic questions. He touched upon the 
following points as being those which should likewise re->'ve 
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consideration: problems of internal readjustment; the settle- 
ment of war contracts, including the disposal of stocks now 
in the hands of the government, cancellations, etc.; considera- 
tions of price fixing; the protection of new industries; com- 
binations for the development of foreign trade; the wisdom 
of perpetuating some industrial combinations; questions of 
rail and ocean transportation; the relations of labor to the 
new order, etc. 


From Charles M. Schwab’s Address 


We have faced, and will face a great change in the social 
structure of this great country of ours, a change to my mind 
ultimately for the better, for the happiness of mankind and 
the development of human nature, a change of true democ- 
racy, a change by which the man who becomes the aristocrat 
of the future will not be such because of birth or wealth, but 
the man who has done something for the good of his country 
and his fellow men. The man of the future in this great 
country of ours will be the doer of deeds for the upbuilding 
of the interests and the happiness of mankind. 

Before this war the maximum output of ships in the United 
States in any one year was something less than 400,000 tons. 
When the Emergency Fleet Corporation started, all the ship- 
yards of the country that were available for shipbuilding 
were occupied, and rightfully so, by the needs of the navy, 
and, therefore, it was necessary to construct the works in 
which these ships might and had to be built. To give you 
some idea of the progress we have made—and I do not speak 
of launchings, but of ships placed in commission, because 
only then are they useful—during the month of October there 
were placed in commission in the United States 416,000 tons 
of shipping. In the month of November just ended, for 
which we have not received the exact figures, I anticipate we 
have placed in commission something over 500,000 tons of 
ships. 

This, my friends, brings me to the point, the chief thought 
which I have in my mind to give you today. We may 
construct 100,000,000 tons of ships, but they will have no 
value to this great nation of ours unless we do what is more 
important than the construction of ships, and that is to devise 
the ways and means for the operation of these ships. A great 
merchant marine for the United States is essential for its 
ultimate success, and its successful operation is not for the 
benefit of any one man or class of men or any one branch of 
business, but is for the good of every individual citizen of 
the United States. I do not care whether he is farmer, 
lumberman, manufacturer or merchant, a great mercantile 
marine is essential for every man in the United States. I 
do not care what plan, in the opinion of our great legislators 
at Washington, may be best for the operation of these ships 
so long as they are operated economically and so long as the 
expense of operation is not borne by any one or few, but by 
the whole people. 

No American shipping can be profitable or successful or 
enlist private capital today, as shipping is now operated, 
and you, the manufacturers of the United States, must raise 
your voices for the successful operation of our mercantile 
marine. Do not let the cry that a few may profit by subsidies 
or otherwise deter you in the least. I do not care in what 
form the people pay the bill. If the government operates 
the ships themselves and they operate them at a loss the 
people pay the bill. If the ships are operated by private 
concerns and a loss accrues that is made up in some form of 
subsidy, the people themselves pay the bill. So that what- 
ever form may be adopted we must find the means of doing it. 

I do not hesitate to say, however,—not as a politician, 
because in that I have never had any part—I do not hesitate 
to say as an American business man that the real develop- 
ment of any great enterprise depends on the individual initia- 
tive of the American business man. I do not believe we will 
ever get the full economical development of any great branch 
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of American industry that is not developed under private 
enterprise and by private capital. You may guard it in any 
way you see fit, but provide such laws and regulations as 
will not hamper its operations. But, gentlemen, point me if 
you will to any great industry of transportation or other 
development that has not been the result of the initiative of 
a few enterprising citizens in its inception. 

What part has this in this great transition? I will tell you 
It is well illustrated by the steel industry. During this year 
the steel industry will have made approximately forty-five 
million tons of steel. Before the war twenty-five million to 
thirty million was considered a big output. This great de- 
velopment has been brought about by needs of the war. In 
my opinion, it is higher on the average than the amount which 
this country needs at this time. This country will rapidly 
develop to the full need of it, but at this moment it is more 
than we need for purely domestic wants. Our great outlet 
for all our manufactures must be foreign markets. How are 
we going to get into the foreign markets unless we have the 
ships and the mercantile marine to carry our goods to the for- 
eign markets? Therefore, gentlemen, it is your duty, it is the 
duty of every society, it is the duty of every chamber of 
commerce, it is the duty of every single individual, to raise 
up their voice to be heard, to let their clamors be loud and 
long for the development and maintenance of this mercantile 
marine of ours. 


The Labor Problem 


My friends, there is one other question of great and timel\ 
importance, to cover which no one can lay down general rules. 
and that,is this great and important labor question. I am 
one of the men who believe in the fairness of American labor. 
I am one of the men who believe that the only foundation 
upon which any of these things can permanently rest is the 
economic use of everything, whether it is labor, material. 
manufacture or what not. Any foundation of organized labor 
or capital that is on a false basis must fail. We started in 
some 20 years ago on a series of exploitations that many 
people called trusts and there were many such concerns 
organized that had as their prime motive the artificial idea 
of either restricting production or increasing the selling price 
You have seen them, one after the other, fail and fade away 
That was on a wrong basis. Our Congress, our legislature 
in Washington, realized it, and rightly and justly took steps 
to correct it. What has been true of capital will be equally 
true of labor, and, therefore, the education of the American 
laboring man must be to have him realize that his permanency 
and success, and the success of the nation, will depend upon 
labor conditions and capital conditions that are founded on 
economic principles first of all. 

I am not opposed to organized labor. I believe that labor 
should organize in individual plants or amongst themselves 
for the better negotiation of labor and the protection of their 
own rights; but the organization and control of labor in 
individual plants and manufactures, to my mind, ought to 
be made representative of the people in those plants who know 
the conditions; that they ought not to be controlled by some- 
body from Kamchatka who knows nothing about what their 
conditions are. 

But, gentlemen, in the years gone by, I seriously doubt 
many times if labor has received its fair share of the pros- 
perity of this great country. We, as manufacturers, have got 
to open our eyes to a wider vision of the present and the 
future with reference to our workmen. We have got to devise 
ways and means by which capital and labor, that have so 
often been termed synonymous shall share equally, not in 
theory, but in practice. We have got to devise ways and 
means of education. We must not only talk about these 
things, but we must do these things. We have got to realize 
that many unjust demands will be made by labor as they 
probably have been made by capitalists and employers in the 
past. That is one of the lessons this great war has taught us 
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—true democracy. The thing we have to do is to teach, not 
patronize, to educate and have the American laborer know 
and feel that he can stand with his head in the air, as you can 
and as I can, and say with pride, “I am an American citizen.” 

That is what I feel is our duty, as manufacturers now, if 
we want to preserve the situation in America. We have to 
study it with utmost care. Each manufacturer must study 
his own case and his:own situation from his own standpoint 
and must know his own condition. There can be no general 
rule that will be applicable to all. We ought to urge a con- 
tinuance of work in every direction. Matters will adjust 
themselves industrially in this country sooner or later by the 
natural course of events, but what we want to prevent is that 
sudden slip of the cog which will give us a social jolt that 
may be dangerous to our industries for years to come. We 
must be patient. We must go along with small or no profits 
if necessary. We must bend every effort to keep our em- 
ployees busy, employed and satisfied. They must be made to 
realize the situation as we see it and be content to help us 
in that development. We must get closer together with our 
work people. We must listen with patience to their side of 
the story, and we must induce them to listen with patience to 
our side of the story. We now stand shoulder to shoulder 
for the protection of our mutual interests and above all for 
the protection and glorification of this great and glorious 
country of ours. 


Representation in Industry 
From the Address of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


Obviously the day has passed when the conception of 
industry as primarily a matter of private interest’can be 
maintained. To cling to it is only to lay up trouble for the 
future and to arouse antagonism. In the light of the present, 
every thinking man must adopt the view that the purpose of 
industry is to advance social well-being rather than primarily 
to afford a means for the accumulation of individual wealth. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that industry cannot be 
successfully carried on unless not only the community and 
the workers are adequately served, but those whose money is 
invested are enabled to realize a just return. 

Who are the parties to industry? They are four in number 
—Capital, Management, Labor and the Community. Capital 
is represented by the stockholders and is usually regarded 
as embracing Management. Management is, however, an 
entirely separate and distinct party to industry—it consists 
of the executive officers, who are the administrators of the 
industry and who bring to it technical skill and managerial 
experience. Labor is represented by the employees, but its 
contribution, unlike that of capital, is not detachable from 
the one who makes it, for it is his physical effort, his strength, 
his life. 

Here the list usually ends, for the fourth party, namely, 
the community, whose interest is vital and in the last analysis 
controlling, is too often ignored. The community’s right to 
representation in the control of industry and in the shaping 
of industrial policies is similar to that of labor. But for the 
community’s contribution, in the maintenance of law and 
order, of agencies of transportation and communication, of 
systems of money and credit and of other services, all involv- 
ing continuous outlays, the operation of capital, management 
and labor would be enormously hampered, if not rendered 
well nigh impossible. Furthermore, the community is the 
consumer of the product of industry, and the money which it 
pays for the product provides the wages, salaries and profits 
that are distributed among the other parties. 

Might not the four parties to industry subscribe to an 
industrial creed somewhat as follows: 

1. I believe that Labor and Capital are partners, not 


enemies; that their interests are common interests, not op- 
posed, and that neither can attain the fullest measure of pros- 
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perity at the expense of the other, but only in association 
with the other. 

2. I believe that the community is an essential party to 
industry and that it should have adequate representation with 
the other parties. 

3. I believe that the purpose of industry is quite as much 
to advance social well-being as material well-being and that 
in the pursuit of that purpose the interests of the community 
should be carefully considered, the well-being of the em- 
ployees as respects living and working conditions should be 
fully guarded, management should be adequately recognized 
and capital should be justly compensated, and that failure in 
any of these particulars means loss to all four. 

4. I believe that every man is entitled to an opportunity 
to earn a living, to fair wages, to reasonable hours of work 
and proper working conditions, to a decent home, to the 
opportunity to play, to learn, to worship and to love, as well 
as to toil, and that the responsibility rests as heavily upon 
industry as upon government or society, to see that these 
conditions and opportunities prevail. 

5. I believe that industry, efficiency and initiative, wher- 
ever found, should be encouraged and adequately rewarded, 
and that indolence, indifference and restriction of production 
should be discountenanced. 

6. I believe that the provision of adequate means of un- 
covering grievances and promptly adjusting them is of funda- 
mental importance to the successful conduct of industry. 

7. I believe that the most potent measure in bringing 
about industrial harmony and prosperity is adequate repre- 
sentation of the parties in interest; that existing forms of 
representation should be carefully studied and availed cf in 
so far as they may be found to have merit and are adaptable 
to the peculiar conditions in the various industries. 

8. I believe that the most effective structure of representa- 
tion is that which is built from the bottom up, which includes 
all employees, and, starting with the election of representa- 
tives in each industrial plant, the formation of joint works’ 
committees, of joint district councils, and annual joint con- 
ferences of all the parties in interest in a single industrial 
corporation, can be extended to include all plants in the same 
industry, all industries in a community, in a nation, and in 
the various nations. 

9. I believe that the application of right principles never 
fails to effect right relations; that the letter killeth and the 
spirit maketh alive; that forms are wholly secondary while 
attitude and spirit are all important, and that only as the 
parties in industry are animated by the spirit of fair play, 
justice to all and brotherhood, will any plans which they may 
mutually work out succeed. 

10. I believe that that man renders the greatest social 
service who so co-operates in the organization of industry as 
to afford to the largest number of men the greatest oppor- 
tunity for self-development and the enjoyment by every man 
of these benefits which his own work adds to the wealth of 
civilization. 

As the leaders of industry face this period of reconstruction, 
what will their attitude be? Will it be that of the stand- 
patters, . . . who attempt stubbornly to resist the inevi- 
table, and arming themselves to the teeth, invite open warfare 
with the other parties in industry, the certain outcome of 
which will be financial loss, inconvenience and suffering to 
all, the development of bitterness and hatred, and in the end 
the bringing about through legislation if not by the force of 
conditions far more drastic and radical than could now be 
amicably arrived at through mutual concession in friendly 
conferences? Or will it be an attitude, in which I myself 
profoundly believe, which takes cognizance. of the inherent 
right and justice of the principles underlying the new order, 
which recognizes that mighty changes are inevitable, many 
of them desirable, which, not waiting until forced to adopt 
new methods, takes the lead in calling together the parties, 
in interest for a roundtable conference to be held in a spirit 
of justice, fair play and brotherhood with a view to working 
out some plan of co-operation which will insure to all those 
concerned adequate representation, an opportunity to earn a 
fair wage under proper working and living conditions, with 
such restrictions as to hours as shall leave time not alone for 
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food and sleep, but also for recreation and the development 
of the higher things of life. 

Never was there such an opportunity as exists today for 
the industrial leader with clear vision and broad sympathy 
permanently to bridge the chasm that is daily gaping wider 
between the parties in interest and to establish a solid founda- 
tion for industrial prosperity, social improvement and national 
solidarity. Future generations will rise up and call those 
men blessed who have the courage of their convictions, a 
proper appreciation of the value of human life as contrasted 
with material gain, and who, imbued with the spirit of 
brotherhood, will lay hold of the great opportunity for leader- 
ship which is open to them today. 


Foreign Trade 
From the Address of James A. Farrell 


The task before us today in respect to foreign trade 
expansion is not so much to convince as to advise and guide. 
Entrance into foreign trade is no longer a matter of choice 
with us. 

There can be no great revival of trade in the countries 
where we hope for it most, unless we are ready to provide 
capital for their development. We must enter into the indus- 
trial life of those countries, engage in enterprises with them 
and create out of their resources the new wealth from which 
will come our pay. MHabits of investment are acquired by 
experience, and conditions in this country have favored invest- 
ments in local enterprises. We have just begun to acquire 
experience with investments outside of the country, and the 
development among us of a body of cosmopolitan investors 
such as has long existed in England must vitally affect the 
future of our foreign trade. It means, however, an enormous 
stride in commercial and industrial capacity that we should 
have passed out of the ranks of the debtor nations, and 
become ourselves large creditors of all the Allied countries. 
We must look to private investors to assure the broad and 
deep foundation on which must be reared the American for- 
eign commerce of the near future. 

It may be hoped that the structure will be raised the more 
easily because of the concession tardily secured from Congress 
in the shape of what is known as the Webb Act. 

The value of presenting a united front, industrially, com- 
mercially and financially, in foreign markets, cannot well be 
overestimated. The abnormal conditions, attending the period 
of economic reconstruction that lies immediately before us, 
will, of course, demand the broadest and most generous 
interpretation of the right of combination. As I found occa- 
sion to say at another time, it is difficult to realize the 
colossal scale on which Europe will have to borrow to make 
good the destruction of war. Billions of dollars’ worth of 
property will have to be replaced and the demands of the 
work of reconstruction will be too vast to be met by private 
enterprise. In the presence of the gigantic needs of the war- 
swept territories in Europe and of their poverty-stricken 
population any application of the old-time methods of com- 
petition must sound trivial. Co-operation on a large and 
magnanimous scale and in the most sympathetic spirit must 
be the rule if the economic recovery is to be quick and thor- 
ough. Moreover, we shall greatly lessen the possibility of 
perpetuating in the domain of commerce the hatred and bitter- 
mess engendered by the war if we refuse to be drawn into 
any convention, agreement or understanding that would make 
us parties to a boycott of the commerce of any of the nations 
that have been arraigned against each other. 

In this matter of “economic warfare after the war,” there 
should be no ground for misunderstanding our position. An 
unrepentant Germany, still wedded to her idols of militarism 
end the relentless application of superior force, can establish 
no fight to demand the raising of the economic blockade 
which has been a most potent instrument in ending the war. 
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In pursuance of the policy of combining national and com- 
mercial interests the German nation thought itself entitled 
to plunder ‘its neighbors for its economic or commercial needs. 
Thus, Germany’s policy of peaceful penetration in the eco- 
nomic sphere was the forerunner of the war of aggression 
which she launched in 1914. But, when we have exposed 
German ambition and denounced German methods it would 
be a curious way of preventing their revival by committing 
ourselves to the acceptance of German principles. Only on 
the theory that the menace of Prussian militarism must 
survive can there be any reason found for looking to the 
future security of the world in the waging of a perpetual 
bloodless war, inspired by the same enmities, suspicions and 
fears that but lately divided the world today. Nor can the 
fact be ignored that in a trade war, as in the class of military 
force, the balance of slaughter must be reckoned with since 
the casualties cannot all be on the other side. It is certain 
that if Germany is to be compelled, as she ought to be, to 
repair the wanton destruction she has wrought in Belgium, 
Northern France, Poland and Serbia, she must have access 
to the raw materials of manufacture, in the conversion of 
which into finished products she may earn the money needed 
to pay her debts. 

As a matter of fact, given the frank acceptance by Ger- 
many of the terms of peace which will be dictated by the 
Allies, there can be no reason for separating her economic 
wants from those of the rest of Europe. These will be suffi- 
ciently imperative to use up all the surplus foodstuffs and 
raw materials that can be spared for many months to come. 

I take it that we are all desirous to see the government in 
our own country as well as the governments of our Allies, 
release the control over commerce; industry and transporta- 
tion which has been justified by the necessities of war. ; 

All indications point to a reasonably quick return to the 
normal condition of foreign trade. The situation, therefore, 
increases the importance of renewing interest in the subject 
on the part of those whose pre-occupation in more absorbing 
pursuits has turned their attention away from it, and of 
expanding this interest among those to whom the subject is 
comparatively new. The fact should be steadily kept in view 
that no element of our national life should be more interested 
than labor in the development of our foreign trade. 

It may be hoped that when peace returns bringing with 
it normal conditions of commerce the necessity for contrib- 
uting to the prosperity of our new merchant marine by every 
means in our power will be impressed on every department 
of American industry and on every productive interest in the 
country. Foreign nations have been quick to recognize the 
new position in which the possession of so large a proportion 
of the mercantile ship tonnage of the world has placed the 
United States. It is a position that presents great opportu- 
nities and devolves on all concerned, including the legislators 
of the nation, great responsibilities. It is nothing less than 
a new era in its commercial and industrial development that 
the possession of this huge merchant fleet will open to the 
United States. There was a period in our history, and a 
particularly glorious one it was, when the gaze of this nation 
was turned seaward, and when we took as a matter of course 
the job of being the ocean carriers of the world. But two 
generations of development mainly landward have somewhat 
dulled the old aptitudes and disturbed the old sense of con- 
fidence. I have not the faintest doubt that both will return 
as they are needed, and that nothing but the shortsightedness 
of self-seeking politicians and the misplaced activity of 
injurious friends of labor can prevent this nation becoming 
once more the foremost seafaring people of the world. 


Readjustment Policy of Public Finance 


Alba B. Johnson, president of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works and also of the Railway Business Association, pre- 
sented his paper first before the related group meeting on 
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machinery, machine tools and power equipment, where it was . 


so well received that he was asked to present it again before 
the general session, following the reading of Mr. Farrell’s 
address. ; 

Mr. Johnson asked the delegates to conceive the national 
income composed of a stream of commodities and services 
pouring forth from the farms, factories, mines and railroads. 
That income, he said, measured in dollars approximately 
$50,000,000. He then traced at the outset of the war what 
the Secretary of the Treasury did in proposing that $4,000,- 
000,000 worth of the goods constituting the national income 
be placed at the disposal of the government for war pur- 
poses. He pointed out that at the time of the signing of the 
armistice the war appropriations exceeded $24,000,000,000. 

Mr. Johnson inquired what shall be the essential points 
of a readjustment policy of public finance. The burden of 
taxation must be lifted from business, he said, as a sound 
method of financing the government. He spoke of the neces- 
sity of taxation for maintaining the American army in France. 
He called the attention of the business men to whom he was 
speaking to the necessity for the closest possible scrutiny of 
the $6,000,000,000 tax measure which is now pending in 
Congress. He spoke of the desirability of apportioning 
taxation with reference to the encouragement of business 
activities and of limiting the amount to be raised by the 
proposed revenue bill for 1918 now pending in Congress to 
a maximum of $4,000,000,000 or to such sum as Congress 
judges to be necessary. This is a proposition so manifest 
to business men, he said, as to require no further discussion. 


Financial Reconstruction 


Paul M. Warburg’s paper which he read before the general 
session of Friday morning discussed chiefly the financing of 
our foreign trade, and emphasized in great measure the neces- 
sity of investment with that end in view. 

In trying to survey the field or our future financing, Mr. 
Warburg said in part, we may take it for granted that should 
our government cease to make advances to our Allies, some 
of them are most likely to offer for sale in our market their 
own government bonds or notes, or their industrial properties. 
I feel certain that vast amounts of the obligations of our 
strong friends will find a cordial reception here and will be 
readily absorbed; but taking it all in all, it appears extremely 
doubtful whether our investment houses will find it possible 
to place foreign securities on a broad enough scale to meet 
the large foreign requirements for our goods. The task will 
be made all the more difficult, because as some of these 
countries have just passed through a period of unrest and 
great financial strain, we may expect the investor to insist on 
some evidence that new political conditions have come to stay 
and that he may rely on an undisturbed economic develop- 
ment before he risks his money. On the other hand, this 
period may offer great opportunities for the acquisition of 
most valuable foreign properties. Some, particularly those 
with strong credit, might possibly prefer sooner or later to 
dispose of some of their national securities or assets rather 
than to increase their indebtedness to us by the acceptance of 
further loans; other countries may have to sell in order to 
pay their debts because their national credit has been 
-destroyed. 

From the business point of view it. would obviously be to 
our advantage to buy assets of this sort (or, as the case may 
be, to make advances secured by such assets with an option 
to buy them) instead of taking an unsecured long-term for- 
eign government obligation. It is evident why, in the long 
run, it is more desirable for the United States to acquire the 
electric light and power plants, telegraph and telephone lines, 
railroads, mines, or other industrial plants, than to advance 
to others the money with which to carry these properties; 
for whoever owns and controls these foreign properties is most 
likely to secure for his nationals the orders for raw material 
and manufactured articles that go with the upkeep and de- 
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velopment of these properties. Regular orders of this nature 
have shown themselves to be a most valuable nucleus around 
which further business crystallizes. 

We shall, therefore, soon be driven into a position of great 
importance in international finance, and this responsibility 
will be facing us long before we may expect to see our market 
for foreign securities develop far enough adequately to meet 
the situation. I believe that so-called “investment trusts” 
will ultimately play an important role in solving this problem. 
Companies of that character are well known in England, 
particularly in Scotland. 

In these circumstances, it occurred to me some time ago that 
by converting the War Finance Corporation into a Peace 
Finance Corporation and authorizing it, to acquire directly, 
or make advances on foreign securities, we might create an 
instrument that would promote our foreign trade and at the 
same time greatly assist foreign nations in need of our sup- 
port during a period of political and economic transition. . . . 

Whatever form of financing, however, the reconstruction 
period may bring, whether issued by our own government, or 
by a Peace Finance Corporation, or by foreign governments 
or foreign corporations, it is certain that their successful 
absorption will depend upon the saving capacity of our people. 

I believe we cannot emphasize too strongly that the time 
has not yet come when our people, large or small, may relax 
their efforts to curtail unnecessary consumption, both for the 
sake of releasing for export the greatest possible quantities 
of goods thereby stimulating our export industries, and for 
the purpose of accumulating funds available for investment. 
The slogan, “Don’t stop saving food,” would gain in scope 
and strength by abbreviating it into “Don’t stop saving.” 
Our more than 21,000,000 Liberty Bond holders must be 
trained to become permanent investors; thrift must become a 
national virtue, a priceless inheritance left to us by the war. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that the people by saving and 
curtailment of unnecessary consumption and expenditures, 
and the business community by a program of wise modera- 
tion, particularly dealing with non-essentials and as long as 
this can be done without creating unemployment, will do their 
share in consolidating both our gold and investment strength, 
on which two factors our ability to secure our proper position 
in foreign lands and our power to act boldly and generously 
in dealing with other nations is largely predicated. 

In thinking of financial reconstruction and of the financial 
world of the future, do not too many: amongst us have this 
one thought uppermost in their minds: Is the United States 
hereafter going to be the leading financial country? In other 
words, are we going to take England’s place as the foremost 
financial power? Do not these men forget that if England 
were to surrender her entire trade and banking to us, we 
should collapse, and that if we were to unload all our busi- 
ness on her, she would break under the burden? The whole 
truth of the matter is, that we have both grown to be pillars 
supporting the same structure and that neither can fall or 
become weakened without bringing danger or disaster on the 
other. England, herself the owner of billions of foreign 
obligations, will remain the banking center of Europe; a 
world clearing house for goods and credits. I believe that 
her banks and ours will be found in close co-operation 
sharing the burdens in bond issues and credits, and relieving 
each other as the tide may swing from time to time. 

Personally, I think it is finer and healthier for us not to 
think so much of the rank as of the responsibility of our 
position. 

The war has accentuated and vastly accelerated the growth 
of government responsibility and influence in business. This 
development is worldwide at this time; it is natural, logical 
and inevitable. While it will tend to elevate business, there 
is danger that unless carefully safeguarded in both form and 
scope, it may tend to corrupt and to debauch government. 
It is this peril that we are facing at the moment of our 
proudest triumph, and it must be our serious concern that a 
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national effort born in idealism should not bear the seeds of 
ultimate national decline. The reconstruction period places 
us face to face with this problem and it is during this period 
that thoughts will have to be developed leading to a solution 
entirely fair to the people. 

In the case of the railroads, it is not solely a question 
between security holders and shipper; it is a question which 
affects on the one hand the integrity and safety of our future 
political life, on the other the very foundation of our eco- 
nomic development. The next year or two must bring forth 
legislation which ought to be for the railroads what the 
Federal Reserve Act has been for the banks. To find the 
proper formula will be a national contribution of the highest 
order. It will be a difficult task, but just for that reason 
one worthy of the efforts of the best minds of the country. 
It is not solely a question of railroad technique or finance. 
A larger problem is involved; one that will face us at every 
future step in the evolution of the relation between govern- 
ment and private enterprise; the problem of finding men big, 
trustworthy, expert and independent enough to measure up 
to the task, and to make the task, independent, clean, non- 


partisan and dignified enough to measure up to the men. 


Until that phase of the problem is solved, government regu- 
lation or operation in times of peace will remain imperfect 
and fraught with dangers threatening to outweigh its benefits. 
No time ever was more propitious than the present for making 
a determined start in this direction. 


The 32 Resolutions 


The opinions of the conference were expressed in the form 
of 32 resolutions passed practically unanimously at the Fri- 
day morning’s general session. These resolutions were made 
by following their presentation in the sessions of the 375 
war service committees and their approval and co-ordination 
first by the related group meetings, then by the major group 
meefings and finally by a clearance committee. The reso- 
lutions are all of interest to the readers of the Railway Age, 
but space does not permit of their inclusion in full in this 
article. The subjects covered by the resolutions were as fol- 
lows, those of particular interest to Railway Age readers, 
being given in greater detail. 

1. Cancellation of War Contracts. 2. Surplus Govern- 
ment Supplies. 3. Removal of Restrictions of Industry. 
4. Pivotal Industries. 5. Industrial Co-operation. The 
war has demonstrated that through industrial co-operation 
great economies may be achieved, waste eliminated, and effi- 
ciency increased. The nation should not forget, but rather 
should capitalize these lessons by adapting effective war 
practices to peace conditions through permitting reasonable 
co-operation between units of industry under appropriate 
federal supervision. It is in the public interest that reason- 
able trade agreements should be entered into, but the fail- 
ure of the government to either clearly define the dividing 
line between these agreements which are, and those which are 
not, in unreasonable restraint of commerce, or to provide an 
agency to speak for it on application of those proposing to 
enter into such agreement in effect restricts wholesome co- 
operation and deprives both industry and the general public 
of its benefits. The conditions incident to the period of 
readjustment renders it imperative that all obstacles to reas- 
onable co-operation be immediately removed through ap- 
propriate legislation. 

6. Federal Trade Commission. 

7. Industrial Relations. The convention heartily approved 
in letter and spirit the principles of the industrial creed so 
clearly and forcibly stated in the paper read to it Thursday 
morning by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and urged upon all 
units of industry, where they may not now be employed, 
the application of such principles. 

8. Relocation of Labor. 9. Public Works. 
tion. 11. Inventories. 


10. Taxa- 
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12. Railroads. The Congress of the United States should 
speedily enact legislation providing for the early return 
under federal charters, to their owners of all railroads now 
being operated by this government under federal regulations 
permitting the elimination of wasteful competition, the pool- 
ing of equipment, combinations or consolidations through 
ownership or otherwise in the operation of terminals, and 
such other practices as will tend to economies without de- 
stroying competition in service. 

13. Means of Communication. We are opposed to govern- 
ment ownership and operation of telegraphs, telephones, and 
cables. 

14. Merchant Marine. We recommend that the construc- 
tion of a great merchant marine be continued and amplified, 
and that its operation under American control be kept safe 
by such legislation as may be necessary to insure its stability 
and its lasting value to American industries. 

15. Port Facilities. The recommendations of the Port 
and Harbor Facilities Commission of the United States Ship- 
ping Board for development of ports are supported. Vessels 
of foreign register needed for our commerce by sea are at- 
tracted to those ports which are best fitted to coal, to load, 
and to unload cargoes, and thus provide means for a quick- 
turn-around. After ascertaining the port facilities of Eu- 
ropean countries, and their plans for further development, 
the Commission has recommended that there should be a 
local port commission at each of the important ports upon 
our coasts, that upon these commissions there should be 
representatives of industrial, commercial, and railroad inter- 
ests centering at the port, that facilities should be installed 
to meet the needs of the port, and that a zone system should 
be arranged by which exports and imports would flow through 
these ports which are within economic transportation distance 
of the points of origin and destination. There should be co- 
operation with the Facilities Commission in its task of ex- 
panding means which will enhance the position of the United 
States among maritime nations. 

16. Public Utilities. 17. Water Powers. 
tional Reconstruction. 

19. Favoring the European Commission. In order to 
contribute to the fullest toward the prompt solution of the 
problem presented, the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States is requested to enlist the. co-operation of national 
bodies devoted to the extension and promotion of American 
commerce and particularly foreign trade, in the appointment 
of a commission representative of American business, which 
shall proceed without delay to Europe and establish ma- 
chinery for the following purposes: 

A. To study at first hand the reconstruction needs of European countries 
in conjunction with business men of those nations in order to advise the 
busiesss men of the United States as to how they may be most helpful 
in meeting the necessities of Europe and caring for the interests of 
American industry and commerce. 

B. To be available to the peace delegates of the United States for any 
needed information which they may be able to present or for any other aid 
which may be given by the business men of the United States through 
the medium of such a commission. 

20. European Committee. 21. 
Trade. 

22. South American Relations. 
Mexico. 24. Education in Foreign Commerce. 25. Ap- 
proving the Work of the Forest Products Laboratories. 26. 
27, 28 and 29 relate to the work of the 
Chamber of Commerce, etc. 30. Acknowledging the appre- 
ciation to the speakers at the Conference. 32. Favors the 
organizing of the country’s industries in representative trade 
associations. 

31. Trade Press. The conference has been singularly 
favored by the trade press of America in having its daily 
proceedings published in the special editions of a paper gotten 
out each morning for that purpose alone. For this splendid 
service and the spirit which inspired it; the conference now 
desires to express its appreciation and to extend its thanks. 


18. Interna- 


Markets for Foreign 


23. Property Rights in 
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The Material Yard at Hetch Hetchy Junction 





San Francisco’s Venture in Railroad Construction 


The City Has Just Completed a 68-Mile Line As a Facility 
for the Hetch Hetchy Project 


By A. J. Cleary 
Assistant General Manager, Hetch Hetchy Railroad, San Francisco, Cal. 


O CONVEY construction material for the Hetch Hetchy 
E water supply project, which San Francisco isdevelop- 
ing in the Sierra Nevada mountains, that city has:built 
a railroad 68 miles in length, extending from Hetch Hetchy 
Junction, a station on the Sierra Railway of California 26 
miles east of Oakdale, to the Hetch Hetchy dam site, in the 
Yosemite National Park. This is believed to be the first 
steam railroad of any considerable extent to be built and»also 
operated by a municipality. 

The Hetch Hetchy project is being developed to furnish 
San Francisco and the neighboring communities with a do- 
mestic water supply of 400 million gallons daily. The proj- 
ect will cost $45,000,000 independent of a pipe distribution 
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Map of the Hetch Hetchy Railway 


system within the city limits, which the city will probably ac- 
quire from the existing water company. 

A dam 300 ft. high and about 900 ft. in length along the 
crest will be constructed across a gorge at the lower end of 
Hetch Hetchy valley. When constructed to the full height it 
will contain approximately 500,000 cu. yds. of cyclopean con- 
crete. Impounded by this structure will be a reservoir seven 
miles long and one mile wide, containing 112 billion gallons 
of water. This will be released from storage and allowed to 
flow 12 miles down the canyon of the Tuolumne river, where 
it will be diverted into a tunnel 18.3 miles in length and 10 ft. 
3 in. in diameter, at the lower end of which will be a regu- 
lating reservoir, whence the water will drop 1,215 ft. into a 
power house. From here the water will flow through two 
tunnels, 5.7 and 11.3 miles in length, respectively, thence 
across the San Joaquin valley in a pipe line, 45 miles long 
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and through the Coast range by a tunnel 31 miles in length. 
From the westerly end of this tunnel the water will be brought 
to the San Francisco peninsula, through a pipe conduit 19 
miles in length, while 21 miles of tunnel and two miles of 
pipe aqueduct must be constructed on the San Francisco 
peninsula. The total distance from the Hetch Hetchy valley 
to the city limits is 166 miles, of which 66 miles will be tun- 
nel, 88 miles steel pipe line, and 12 miles river channel. 
On the upper, portion of the aqueduct, which traverses the 
Sierra Nevada mountains, there were no means of transporta- 
tion when the city undertook the project, except very poorly 
maintained wagon roads, with grades often as high as 18 per 
cent. Motor truck haul over such roads could not be made 
for less than 50 cents per ton-mile. As 233,000 tons of con- 
struction material and equipment will be necessary for the 
mountain division of the work, the imperative need for a 
railroad in connection with the project was at once evident. 
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Since hauling can be made by‘rail at a cost of approximately 
5 cents per ton-mile, and the ‘cost of the railroad complete 
was approximately $2,000,000, the amount of money saved 
by its construction would be $5,000,000, if all this freight © 
were hauled the entire length of the railroad. As some; how- 
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ever, will be delivered to intermediate points along the line, it 
is figured that the saving by building the railroad will be be- 
tween $2,000,000 and $3,000,000. 


A contract for grading nine miles of the railroad, from © 


Hog Ranch to the Hetch Hetchy dam site, in the Yosemite 
National Park, was awarded to the Utah Construction Com- 
pany in 1914 at a total contract price of $180,000. This 
portion of the road is through the canyon of the Tuolumne 
river in a granite formation, over an exceedingly rough and 
precipitous country. The width of this portion of the road- 
bed was 22 ft., the intention being, after the completion of 
the project, to convert the upper nine miles of the railroad 
into a scenic automobile boulevard. The contractor com- 
pleted this work in February, 1915. A contract for grading 
the remaining 59 miles and laying and ballasting the track 
over the entire 68 miles of roadbed, was awarded to F. Ro- 
landi on December 6, 1915, for the estimated sum of $1,543,- 
080. Actual construction was begun in February, 1916, and 
completed two years later with the exception of some of the 
ballasting and minor details. 


The Line Is in Difficult Country 


The elevation of Hetch Hetchy Junction, where the city’s 
railroad begins, is 935 ft. Thence the railroad crosses two 
low ridges and drops to an elevation of 625 ft. in a distance 
of nine miles, to cross the Tuolumne river, which is bridged 
about 15 ft. above extreme: high water. From this crossing 
the road continues along the river canyon, past Jacksonville, 
one of the oldest mining camps in California, thence fol- 
lows up the gorges of Moccasin creek and Grizzly gulch to 








The Hetch Hetchy Valley—Terminus of the Hetch Hetchy 
Railroad 


Priest, a climb of approximately 8 miles, on a continuous 
4 per cent grade, compensated for curvature. 

From Priest the road continues along a comparatively level 
plateau through Big Oak flat, Groveland and Second Gar- 
rotte, famous mining camps of the early days and vividly 
described by Bret Harte in his stories. Continuing past 


Hamilton, the road descends to the south and middle forks 
of the Tuolumne river, which are crossed on ballast deck 
trestles. 


There is then an ascent to Poopenaut pass, where 
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an elevation of 5024 ft. is attained; thence the road descends 
on a continuous 4 per cent grade to Hetch Hetchy dam site, 
at 3869 ft. elevation. 

The trip from South Fork to Hetch Hetchy dam site, a 
distance of 24 miles, is considered by all who have been over 
the road as the most picturesque railroad location in the 
United States, if not on the American continent. Traversing, 
on the railroad, the summit of one of the ridges of the Sierras, 
the tourist sees in the foreground, 3,000 ft. almost vertically 
below him, the precipitous canyon of the Tuolumne, beyond 
which, in every direction as far as the eye can see, the granite 
summits of the mountain ridges reach to the horizon, their 














Typical Construction Work 


contour interrupted at intervals by such well known peaks 
as North Dome, Kolano Rock, Smith Peak, Mount Gibson 
and Laconte Point. 

With the exception of 9 miles of railroad from Hog Ranch 
to the Hetch Hetchy valley, the roadbed is 16 ft. wide. It 
involved the excavation of over 1,000,000 cu. yd. of material. 
In view of the roughness of the country and the fact that 
the railroad is to be operated principally for freight traffic, 
sharp curvature has been used to avoid heavy cuts, the 
maximum curves being 30 deg. There are no tunnels on the 
Hetch Hetchy railroad, as the maximum grade of 4 per cent 
and curvature of 30 deg. allows sufficient flexibility, even 
in an exceedingly mountainous country, to minimize grading 
costs. 


Construction 


The maximum construction force was about 800 men. The 
excavation was done principally by stationmen, at costs vary- 
ing from approximately 32 to 58 cents per yard. Scraper 
teams proved more economical than steam shovels on this 
work, due to the fact that the excavation was so light and 
that only one-quarter of the total yardage for the entire rail- 
road was in rock. 

The roadbed is ballasted with river gravel for a dis- 
tance of 15 miles, and with decomposed granite for 15 miles. 
The remainder of the ballasting is being performed by the city 
at the present time. It is certain that decomposed granite 
will stand up in very good shape for a number of years. The 
ballast pit for this material is located on the summit of the 
Priest grade, where there is a downhaul of 15 miles westward 
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and 4 miles eastward. For the upper portion of the road, 
gravel will be used, as a suitable pit is contiguous to the work 
near Hamilton. The ballast is 6 inches deep under the ties, 
which are of redwood and of Oregon pine, 6 in. by 6 in. by 
8 ft. 

Alternate bids were invited for excavation on an un- 
classified basis and for a segregated basis of excavated 
material, classified as granite, hard rock, soft rock and 
earth. It was found more desirable to award the contract 
on the basis of unclassified material—67 cents per cubic 
yard being the price bid by the contractor for excavation. 











The Type of Motor Truck Used for Express and Light 
Freight Service 


For hauling excavated material a distance in excess of 
400 ft. one cent per cubic yard per 100 ft. overhaul charges 
were allowed. 

The following table shows the quantities, unit prices 
and total construction costs for the road, with the. excep- 
tion of ballasting, which was not completed by the con- 
tractor, but taken over by the city and performed on a 
day labor basis. . 


Items Quantity Unit Unit price Total 
Grading— 
NS ee 1,161,997.2 cu. yd. 67. = $778,538.12 
Ne eae 476,542 sta. yd. 01 4,765.42 
Culverts— ; 

SE, Ries tae carne maaie 3,249 lin. ft. -90 2,924.10 
MEIN, arate ales tiatialr cn 11,892 lin. ft. L75 20,811.00 
MEM. ~ Diaccnaneke St uareions 1,306 lin ft. 2.50 3,265.00 
Se eee 2,106 lin. ft. 3.15 6,633.90 

Fencing— : 
ES anita ice oie bears 6.291 miles 600.00 3,774.60 
eer 31.801 miles 670.00 21,306.67 
Ballast— 
Sec. 4 gravel (40 per Z E 
cent complete) ..... 1.042 miles 562.08 585.69 
See. § Gravel... ...0s.00- 13.165 miles 1,503.65 19,795.55 
SS eee 1,000 cu. yd. 85 850.00 
Track construction— : 
, | a 70.130 miles 8,450.00 592,598.50 
Se GOS. ioc c veces 27 sets 140.00 3,780.00 

Guatd rails ....ccccses 2,824.2 lin. ft. -62 1,751.00 
Point castings ........ 780 Ib. .065 50.70 
eee 2,702 pes. .33 891.66 
Anti-creepers ......... 1,665 pes. 21 349.65 
WINE See coats ne ceeceee 5 pcs. 15.00 75.00 
Ee 80 wae 15.00 1,200.00 

Redwood water tanks.... 6 ode 400.00 2,400.00 
Tuolumne River bridge— 
. | eae 487,121 Ib. .053 25,817.41 
ES Oar 73,562 Ib. .052 3,825.22 
Trestles— 
Lumber, erected ...... 670.592 M ft. b. m. 40.00 26,823.68 
Iron in trestles ....... 42,694.87 lb. -05 2,134.74 
asonry— 
—— neta nai asnsoe ate 1,492.512 cu. yd. 12.00 17,910.14 
ee eee 134.9 sq. yd. 2.00 269.80 
Telephone line— ; é 
Complete ....csecseee 50.363 miles 575.00 28,958.73 
On poles already set... 7.878 miles 280.00 2,993.64 
Station instruments in- 
“| ES ee seer 10 sets 16.00 160.00 
Extra work— 
At Station 2924+50, driving 7 ft. tunnel, 130 ft. @ $13 
I Ts cares eig bw mies Baim: pie ewe aw erie! pete Aree oie oe ore aha 1,690.00 
Excavating portals, 235 cu. yd. @ $1.50...... Leite se nese ee.s 352.50 
Force Account Bills No. 1 to No. 266 pertaining to rail- 
ST reer re ee ee 34,896.44 
TNE Geo tvln ee ests Vida ke Kure wee Rea eee AES Ete $1,612,178.86 


The slopes on embankments are 1% to 1; in cuts they 
vary with the character of the-material. 

Across the Tuolumne river, below Jacksonville, the road 
is carried on a steel railroad bridge with a clear span of 
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220 ft. and deck plate girder approaches. The plate girders 
have a span of 40 ft. and are supported by reinforced concrete 
piers as in the main bridge. This structure is shown in one 
of the photographs and forms the gateway to what has been 
named Rainbow canyon by the tourists, on account of the 
variegated coloring in the serpentine rock on each side of the 
gorge. 


Traffic Possibilities 


The railroad was located with a view to its construction 
at a minimum cost, but at the same time, contiguous to all 
important points on the Hetch Hetchy aqueduct and passing 
through the territory most likely to furnish freight. The 
chief producing mine of the district will turn out several 
carloads of ore and concentrates daily. Practically the entire 
territory traversed is highly mineralized, and adjacent to the 
railroad are many mines which were famous in the early days 
of California. The railroad runs practically above the 
Mother Lode for a distance of about 15 miles. 

The road is operated as a common carrier, and since its 
construction one large saw mill has been built along the 
line, and it is expected that numerous other timber holdings 
will be developed in the immediate future. It is expected 
that the revenue from freight and passenger traffic over the 
line will more than reimburse the city for the entire cost of 
the road’s construction. 

The rates charged for transportation are fixed to cover 
not only the cost of operation but also, within the construc- 
tion period of the Hetch Hetchy project, to pay the cost 
of constructing and equipping the road, less salvage value at 
the time its usefulness to the city ceases, as well as interest 
on the cost. For the purpose of rate making, it was assumed 
that one-tenth of the cost of the road, less the items ‘having 
salvage value, would’ be amortized annually from freight 











The Tuolumne River Bridge 


rates. In order to make the railroad self-supporting, there- 
fore, transportation rates for passenger haul are 714 cents 
per mile. For c. 1. freight 12% cents per ton-mile, and for 
l. c. 1. 17% cents per ton-mile. 

Due to the 4 per cent maximum grades it was first thought 
advisable to use geared locomotives on the railroad. Both 
Shay and Heisler engines have been used, but it was found 
that the cost of upkeep on geared equipment is so excessive 
that direct-connected engines of the Mikado type will be tried 
in the near future. While geared locomotives are satisfactory 
on similar roads of comparatively short length, such as 20 to 
30 miles, the wear and tear on a geared engine for a continu- 
ous run of 68 miles is such that the locomotive is in the shop 
about 50 per cent of the time. Moreover, the speed at which 
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geared locomotives operate make them unsatisfactory for 
work of this magnitude. 

For hauling express, a special type of rolling stock has 
been devised, which consists merely of motor trucks, provided 
with two flange wheels in the rear and a four-wheel pony 
truck in front, as shown in one of the photographs. These 
trucks have proved very efficient on the rails. ‘The notable 
feature about them is a turntable attached to the chassis. By 
inserting jacks under each end of this device the truck can 
be lifted from the rails, swung around, and its direction re- 
versed within about two minutes. A Cadillac automobile, 





Laying Track Through the Forest 


equipped in the same manner, is used for inspection trips over 
the line. 

The construction of this railroad, as well as the entire de- 
velopment of the water supply project, has been under the 
executive direction of M. M. O’Shaughnessy, city engineer of 
San Francisco and general manager of the Hetch Hetchy 
railroad. 


The Operation of the 
Largest Ticket Office 


OME TIME AGO a passenger purchased a ticket from 
S Omaha, Neb., to Lameni, Iowa. The shortest route be- 

tween the two points is via Osceola, Iowa, and the 
passenger has to change cars at that point. Acting 
upon the advice of the ticket salesman, who had a thorough 
and intimate knowledge of train schedules, the passenger 
bought a ticket to Chariton, a junction point 26 miles beyond 
Osceola, and changed cars there, thereby saving 12 hours’ 
time. This instance is typical of the problems which daily 
confront a ticket clerk. As there is a limit to the detail 
which any man can retain in his memory it is essential 
that no one salesman be allotted too large a territory or be 
assigned to too many lines. 

This principle was recognized in the organization of the 
consolidated ticket office at Chicago, the physical features of 
which were described in the Railway Age of July 5, page 
30. In general, the pooling of ticket selling was avoided 
as far as practicable. In the western section of the con- 
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solidated office, which is the largest unified ticket office in 
the country, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Chicago 
& North Western, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe each have separate ticket 
booths while the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and the 
Chicago Great Western jointly occupy one of the remaining 
booths, while the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and the 
Line the other. In the section occupied by the eastern and 
southern lines, ticket selling is more extensively pooled. The 
Pennsylvania Lines and the Baltimore & Ohio jointly accupy 
a booth, as do the New York Central Lines and the New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis. The two remaining booths are 
occupied by five roads each, one by the Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis, the Illinois Central, the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois, the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
and the Chesapeake & Ohio, and the other by the Michigan 
Central, the Wabash, the Grand Trunk, the Erie and the 
Pere Marquette. . 

While at first glance the unification of the sales of so many 
roads would seem to lead to serious complications, the prob- 
lem of the ticket seller is simplified by the fact that most of 
the roads are light passenger lines; and railways serving the 
same territory have been grouped together. The Illinois 
Central and the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, for instance, are 
the largest passenger carriers out of Chicago and the re- 
maining lines in the booth, the Big Four, the Monon and 
the C. & O. are adjacent roads. The 13 salesmen stationed 
in the booth were all recruited from the former individual 
offices of these lines and previously had a fairly thorough 
knowledge not only of the schedules and tariffs of their own 
roads, but also of competing railways. They are therefore 
well equipped to render satisfactory service in the booth 
which they occupy. 

Both of the five-road sections are arranged to contain 
four ticket cases, each complete in itself, and two cashiers’ 
cages, thereby eliminating unnecessary steps and the inter- 
ference of one salesman with another. Telephones have been 
placed under the counter within easy reach of the salesmen 
and these are connected with a Pullman diagram desk which 
is located in the center of the booth. The section is in charge 
of an agent who has general supervision over ticket sales and 
accounts, and reports to the manager of the office. 

Other booths in both the western and the eastern and 
southern lines’ offices are smaller than the five-road sections, 
but have a similar organization and equipment. The in- 
formation which the individual ticket seller is required to 
furnish a traveler has been minimized as far as possible by 
the establishment of an information bureau in the front of 
each office. The bureau is manned by eight people employed 
at the counter to answer the inquiries of prospective travel- 
ers and five people at telephones to answer calls from various 
parts of the city. The telephone inquiries in the office of the 
eastern and southern lines are averaging about 200 per 
hour. 

The western lines’ office is handling from 600 to 700 trans- 
actions per day, many of which involve more than one ticket, 
or about 16,000 transactions per month, representing sales 
totaling over $500,000. On the opening day the section oc- 
cupied by the eastern and southern lines handled 976 trans- 
actions representing sales of over $37,000. Since that time 
some daily sales have totaled as much as $50,000. The of- 
ficers in charge expect the annual sales on the eastern and 
southern side to total $17,000,000, or over, and on the 
western side about $10,000,000. 

The employees in the eastern and southern lines’ section 
number 89 and in the western lines’ section, 86. C. C. Clark 
is manager, and M. Wolf, is assistant manager of the former 
section, while L. H. McCormick is manager, and James 
Moriarity assistant manager of the weStern lines’ office. 




















McAdoo Proposes Extension of Federal Control 


. Declares Present Plan Inadequate and Legislation for Further 
Test Only Alternative to Early Relinquishment 


for five years, or until January 1, 1924, in or- 
der to make possible a more complete test of 
and as an alternative to a _ re- 
turn of the roads to their owners under the former 
conditions, was recommended to Congress by Director 
General McAdoo in a letter addressed on Wednesday 
to Senator E. D. Smith, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, and Representative Thetus W. Sims, 
chairman of the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. Mr. McAdoo based his recommendation on the 
ground that it is impracticable, as well as opposed to the pub- 
lic interest, to attempt to operate the railroads under the 
provisions of the present law and that it will be impossible to 
secure legislation during the present session of Congress pro- 
viding a permanent solution of the railroad problem. He 
declared that he is not interested in proving or disproving 
the theory of government ownership or any other kind of 
theory, but he hoped that Congress would make possible a 
test of unified railroad operation under proper provisions of 
law which will make the test effective and at the same time 
“take the railroad question out of politics” while the test is 
being made. Unless this is done, he said, the roads should 
be returned at the earliest possible moment. He‘added that 
“the President has given me permission to say that this con- 
clusion accords with his own view of ‘the matter.” 

Mr. McAdoo did not specify what he meant by “proper 
provisions of law” to make the test effective, and to avoid the 
difficulty now encountered in making improvements, nor did 
he discuss the possibility of another alternative—a continu- 
ation of the present system of control for a shorter period 
than 21 months, or until the new Congress has had a short 
time in which to deal with the question. m 

The text of the joint letter to the chairmen of the congres- 
sional committees follows: 


Mr. McAdoo’s Letter 


The question of railroad legislation is of such vital impor- 
tance to the country that I take the liberty of submitting to 
you my views as to the course that should now be pursued. 
The war is ended and we are now confronted with the neces- 
sity either of legislating intelligently about the railroad prob- 
lem at this session of the Congress or of promptly returning 
the railroads to their owners. 

Less than three months of the present session of the Con- 
gress remain. It will be impossible, I presume, to secure 
legislation in this short period providing a permanent solu- 
tion of the railroad problem. This being true, only three 
courses are open: (1) Government operation of the railroads 
for one year and nine months following a proclamation of 
peace, which would mean, in my judgment, government op- 
eration for a period in no event longer than two years and 
three months; (2) the prompt return of the railroads to pri- 
vate control; or (3) extension of the period of federal control 
to five years. 

I am convinced that it is wholly impracticable, as well as 
opposed to the public interest, to attempt to operate the rail- 
roads under the provisions of the present law. In the first 
place the time is too short, and, secondly, the present legis- 
lation is inadequate. 

As to the shortness of time, it is clear to me that the rail- 
roads cannot be successfully operated under federal control 
during the next two years in the face of an automatic transfer 
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government control, 


to private control at the end of that time or of an earlier re- 
linquishment by proclamation of the president. Every month 
that passes will bring more clearly to the minds of the officers 
and employees the fundamental change in management that 
is impending, and the question as to what that change means 
to the individual. It is against human ‘nature that there can 
be complete and single-minded attention to duty under such 
difficult circumstances. This will be especially true on ac- 
count of the inevitable discussion as to what ought to be done. 
Already this discussion is in full swing, and its reaction on 
officers and employees cannot be consistent with the complete 
concentration upon their daily duties. State railroad commis- 
sions, railroad security holders, railroad executives, shippers’ 
organizations and other interests are naturally and properly 
discussing the subject and proposing various solutions. How- 
ever desirable the discussion is for the crystallization of pub- 
lic sentiment it cannot result otherwise than to produce a 
state of uncertainty and ferment among the vast army of rail- 
road officers and employees who will inevitably feel that they 
face a rapidly approaching change in management. 


Present Plan Inadequate 


No business in the United States so imperatively requires 
disciplined organization and composed conditions of opera- 
tion, for officials as well as for employees, -as” the railroad 
business. Not only does the safety of the lives of millions of 
passengers depend upon such disciplined and efficient organi- 
zation, but the commerce of the country as well. To keep 
this vast army of officers and employees in a state of uncer- 
tainty and ferment for a period of two years would be harm- 
ful in the highest degree to the public interest. It would be 
impossible to prevent a serious impairment of the morale of 
the railroad organizations. 

From the standpoint of needed improvements, the period 
of two years is entirely too short a time within which to plan 
and carry out the comprehensive improvements which ought 
to be made to meet the country’s requirements under peace 
conditions. Many of the improvements could hardly be com- 
pleted and put into operation inside of the two-year period, 
and under such circumstances and facing a change to private 
management at the end of two years it would be unwise in 
the highest degree to make the improvements and impossible 
to secure the hearty co-operation of the railroad corporations. 

Because of the inadequacy of the present legislation the 
authority of the states and the federal, government has been 
left in doubt by provisions which I opposed when the bill was 
under discussion. Conflict between state and federal juris- 
dictions will grow more acute under this law. The revolving 
fund appropriated by the Congress will be insufficient to carry 
the federal operation for a two-year periad. More than that, it 
is of the utmost importance to the commerce, industry and life 
of the American people that a comprehensive programme of 
improvements to railroad properties shall be carried forward 
over a period of at least five years; such a programme will in- 
volve expenditures of at least $500,000,000 per annum, or 
$2,500,000,000 for the five-year period. The needed funds 
are not provided by the present law. Moreover, it is difficult 
under the present law, without the consent of the corporations, 
to carry forward a comprehensive plan of joint improvements. 
which, to be of value to the public, must of itself disregard 
the selfish and irreconcilable competitive interests of the vari- 
ous carriers. Many terminal improvements, to be genuinely 
serviceable to the public, must be made without regard to the 
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interest of any particular carrier. Therefore, agreements be- 
tween the government and the railroads affected will in many 
instances, be impossible, and if the government should pro- 
ceed with such improvements, using the people’s money for 
the purpose, without securing the carriers’ consent, litigation 
would undoubtedly arise upon the termination of federal con- 
trol, with the danger that a large part of the government’s 
investment in the properties might be lost. 

Upon the efficiency of the transportation machine in Amer- 
ica depends in great measure the future prosperity of the 
nation. Involved in this prosperity is the extension of our 
foreign trade. We produce so much more than we consume 
that markets must be found for that surplus. Those markets 
are the competitive markets of the world. We must be able 
to enter them upon equal terms with any other nation. Our 
transportation system, both on land and water, must therefore 
function at the highest point of efficiency and at the lowest 
possible cost if we are to get our reasonable and fair share of 
the world’s trade and in turn be able to keep a prosperous, 
contented and happy population at home. 

To attempt to continue federal control under the inadequate 
provisions of the present federal control act and for the very 
brief period it authorizes would be to multiply our difficulties 
and invite failure. On the other hand, I am convinced from 
the experience of the past year that the return of the railroads 
to the old competitive conditions will be hurtful alike to the 
public interest and to the railroad themselves. This course, 
however, will bring fewer evils in its train than the unsatisfac- 
tory, if not impotent, federal control provided for by the pres- 
ent act. The railroads were taken over as a war measure. 
They have been operated during the past year for the para- 
mount purpose of winning the war. I think it will be gener- 
ally admitted that the war service has been successfully ren- 
dered, and I am sure that experience of great value and bene- 
fit has been gained not only for the public, but for the rail- 
roads themselves during this brief test. 

There is one, and to my mind only one, practicable and wise 
alternative, and that is to extend the period of federal control 
from the one year and nine months, provided by the pres- 
ent law, to five years, or until the first day of January, 1924. 
This extension would take the railroad question out of politics 
for a reasonable period. It would give composure to railroad 
officers and employees. It would admit of the preparation 
and carrying out of a comprehensive programme of improve- 
ments of the railroads and their terminal facilities which 
would immensely increase the efficiency of the transportation 
machine. It would put back of the railroads the credit of 
the United States during the five-year period so that the 
financing of these improvements could be successfully carried 
out. It would offer the necessary opportunity under proper 
conditions to test the value of unified control, and the experi- 
ence thus gained would of itself indicate the permanent solu- 
tion of the railroad problem. 

The American people have a right to this test. They 
should not be denied it. It is to their interest that it should 
be done. In my opinion, it is the only practicable and reason- 
able method of determining the right solution of this grave 
economic problem. 


Not Interested in Question of Government Ownership 


I am not now and have not been for the past year interested 
in proving or disproving the theory of government ownership 
or any other kind of theory. The railroads have been op- 
erated for the past year with the purpose of serving efficiently 
the paramount needs of the war and at the same time furnish- 
ing the best possible service to the public, whether such op- 
eration tended to prove or to disprove any theory of railroad 
control, no matter what it might be. I have formed no opin- 
ion myself as to what is the best disposition of the railroad 
problem because the test has not been sufficient to prove con- 
clusively the right solution of the problem. I believe that a 
five-year test will give the American people the right answer. 
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An ounce of experience is worth a ton of theory, and with the 
start already made under war conditions it would be a com- 
paratively simple matter to complete the test so well begun 
and thereby gain the invaluable experience which will deter- 
mine the solution of a problem which has vexed our state and 
national politics and our economic development for the past 
generation. P 

There are those who may say that an extension of five years 
for such a test will mean government ownership. Personally 
I do not believe it. But whether such a test would indicate 
that the ultimate solution shall be government ownership or 
a modified form of private ownership under effective federal 
regulation, should not cause us to hesitate or refuse to act. It 
seems to me that in a democracy like ours, where public opin- 
ion and the judgment of the majority must finally control, the 
plain duty is to take those steps which will fully inform pub- 
lic opinion, so that the judgment may be based upon knowl- 
edge rather than upon theory. Any test which will illumine 
the subject so completely that public opinion may operate 
upon it intelligently would seem to me to be desirable in any 
circumstances. 

In this connection, may I draw your attention to the state- 
ment I made before the committee of the Senate on January 
21, 1918, in reply to a Senator who asked if I believed “in 
the government ownership of railroads,” I said: 


“TI do not, or I have not, at least, felt that it was necessary to take the 
actual ownership of the railroads. I belive that it will be impossible 
after the return of peace to restore the competitive conditions to the same 
extent as they existed prior to the outbreak of the war. I favor some 
form of governmental regulation and control of a far stronger, more 
intelligent and effective character than we have had heretofore, because 
I am satisfied that a stronger government control will be demanded and 
will have to be worked out, both in the interest of the public and in 
the interest of the security-holders of these railroads.” 


Those who may oppose an extension of five years should 
face the situation squarely and acknowledge that they prefer 
the immediate return of the railroads to private control under 
the old conditions without remedial legislation. It is idle to 
talk of a return to private control under legislation which will 
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cure the defects of the existing laws. There is neither time 
nor opportunity for such legislation at present. It is impos- 
sible and hopeless for the government to attempt the opera- 
tion of the railroads for 21 months after peace under the 
present law. Therefore, the country should squarely face the 
condition that the railroads must promptly go back into 
private control with all existing legal difficulties unless the 
only practical alternative, viz., an extension of time, is 
promptly granted. 
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I hope that the Congress in its wisdom will grant a five- 
year period for a test of unified railroad operation under 
proper provisions of law which will make that test effective 
and at the same time take the railroad question out of politics 
while the test is being made. Unless this is done, I do not 
hesitate to say the railroads should be returned to private 
ownership at the earliest possible moment. The President 
has given me permission to say that this conclusion accords 
with his own view of the matter. 


Doings of the United States Railroad Administration 


Equipment Orders Not Being Cancelled—Passenger Service 
Will Be Considerably Improved 


son about the first of the year a comprehensive account 

of his stewardship in connection with the railroads, 
which will be a rather complete account of the activities and 
possibly of the policies of the Railroad Administration during 
the past year. The report will cover the calendar year, which 
also represents the period of Mr. McAdoo’s tenure of office as 
director general of railroads. The various departments or 
sections of the departmental divisions have been very busy 
recently compiling their parts of the record, which are to be 
collated or summarized by the heads of the various divisions, 
and Director General McAdoo will prepare a general re- 
port. C. R. Gray, director of the Division of Operation, has 
retired to Old Point Comfort to prepare his part of the work, 
after having received reports from the numerous sections in 
his division. 


[ison ab GENERAL MCADOO is to submit to President Wil- 


Railroad Administration Not Cancelling Orders 


In reply to various inquiries that have reached Washing- 
ton regarding rumors that the Railroad Administration had 
cancelled or was likely to cancel outstanding orders for 
equipment, officials of the Administration say that no can- 
cellations have been made, except in the case of the recent 
orders for 600 locomotives, which were held up and then re- 
instated before the contracts were formally signed, and it is 
understood that none are proposed, although as reported last 
week an investigation was undertaken of the situation as to 
the outstanding car orders. In some cases, however, manu- 
facturers have taken advantage of the opportunity afforded 
by the sudden termination of military activities to present 
invoices and rush deliveries on old unfilled orders placed by 
individual roads as long as two or three years ago, some of 
which would have been cancelled but for the fact that the 
clerical forces of the purchasing departments have been de- 
pleted and changed during the war. In order to prevent a 
rush of such deliveries at least one road sent a letter to sup- 
ply manufacturers directing them not to make shipments 
after December 2 and saying that such shipments would be 
made at the manufacturers’ risk and might be returned. 
‘lhe purpose of this was to allow a check of the old out- 
standing orders to see which should have been cancelled. 


Shops on Eight-Hour Basis 

Frank McManamy, assistant director of the Division of 
Operation, has sent to the regional directors the following 
interpretation of the director general’s order to reduce shop 
hours wherever practical to eight per day, stating that the 
numerous inquiries received and the different ways in which 
this has been put in effect clearly indicates it has not been 
uniformly understood : 

“The purpose of this order was to reduce the hours worked 
in locomotive shops and roundhouses and in car shops and 


| ee oe 
repair yards to a basis of eight hours per day on Decem- 
ber 9. At roundhouses and other places where the work is 
continuous 24 hours a day three eight-hour shifts should be 
established. In shops where a single eight-hour shift will 
not properly maintain the equipment a second shift should 
be organized as soon as men can be obtained, pending which 
the work should be taken care of by necessary overtime in 
accordance with agreements with the employees. 

“It is believed that under present conditions of business 
with increased force, which is available, that at practically 
all points shop work can be handled on the eight-hour basis 
without the necessity of requiring excessive overtime, and 
every effort should be made to do this.” 


Passenger Service to Be Improved 


The war now: being practically over, it will be the policy 
of the Railroad Administration, during the remaining period 
of federal control, to give to the public the best service of 
which the railroads are capable, says a statement “to the 
American people” issued by Director General McAdoo. While 
the necessity still remains for moving large quantities of sup- 
plies to Europe, and while a considerable proportion of the 
railroad passenger equipment will be needed in returning 
American soldiers and sailors to their homes, the problem can 
now be definitely appraised, he says, and there is every reason 
to believe that adequate service may be given in the future 
tor the ordinary business of the nation. 

“On January 6 last,’ Mr. McAdoo said, “important 
changes in passenger train service on the Eastern roads be- 
came effective, and at that time I issued a public statement 
saying that every patriotic citizen can directly help the 
government in clearing up the present unsatisfactory situation 
on the railroads by refraining from all unnecessary travel at 
this time. The policy thus outlined has of necessity been 
continued throughout the period of the war because the 
primary duty of the railroads was to contribute their maxi- 
mum power to the winning of the war. 

“This emergency has now passed. The war has been won. 
In this epochal outcome, the American railroads have played 
a vital part. Transportation has underlaid every industrial 
activity during the war as it does in peace time. Without 
adequate transportation our troops and the supplies for our 
own army and for the armies of our Allies could not have 
been moved. To this splendid achievement those Americans 
who refrained from traveling unnecessarily during the war 
may justly feel that they contributed. ; 

“During the war the transportation of civilian passengers 
and of freight not needed in the war was of secondary im- 
portance. After giving priority to the movement of war: 
necessities it has been the policy of the Railroad Administra 
tion to supply the most adequate service possible, both pas- 
senger and freight, to non-war business. 
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‘“‘As rapidly as possible service will be improved, although 
trains which were run under private control merely for com- 
petitive reasons will not be restored. Such service was un- 
necessary. Plans have already been made for service to Cali- 
fornia, Florida and the Southeastern states during the coming 
winter. ‘The public may be assured that the Railroad Ad- 
ministration will do everything possible to meet the needs 
of the traveling public. In line with this policy was the re- 
cent elimination, effective December 1, of the extra one-half 
cent a mile for traveling in Pullman cars, and of one-fourth 
cent a mile for traveling in tourist coaches, which was im- 
posed as a war measure partially for the purpose of keeping 
passenger travel during the war at a minimum. 

“There were some wasteful and extravagant practices dur- 
ing private control of railroads. These will not be restored 
during the period of federal control, but within the limits 
of good business practice, the public may expect every rea- 
sonable convenience and comfort on the railroads operated 
by the government.” 


Weekly Report of Traffic Conditions 


Transportation conditions throughout the entire country 
showed a decided improvement for the week ended Decem- 
ber 9, according to a report made public by Director General 
McAdoo. Passenger traffic increased both in regular and 
limited Pullman trains, while in some of the regions addi- 
tional train service has been established. The discontinu- 
ance of the sur-charge on parlor and sleeping cars made a 
noticeable addition to travel, especially in the Southwestern 
region. 

Following is a partial summary of the report: 

Eastern Region—While movement of freight traffic as a 
total shows some decrease, it is believed that the readjust- 
ment of trade conditions will gradually remove this tendency. 
Cars of freight at New York terminals show an increase as 
a result of stopping export of a great deal of overseas freight; 
domestic freight on hand at terminals shows no increase. 
During November 9,344 cars of eastbound traffic were 
handled by Lake Michigan car ferries, avoiding the Chicago 
gateways. Increase in passenger traffic both in regular and 
limited Pullman trains; and heavy movement of troops to 
interior demobilization camps. 

Allegheny Region—Regular passenger travel normal, but 
war workers’ special train service being further withdrawn. 
Further progress made in the interchangeability of passenger 
tickets between roads in this region. Coal production is still 
increasing. Loading of express traffic being followed up, 
and resulting in some elimination of express cars by the 
better loading of others. Further lifting of embargo against 
rail shipments. 

Pocahontas Region—General passenger travel very heavy, 
particularly due to the discharge of soldiers and sailors and 
laborers returning from munition plants. Additional train 
service on the Norfolk & Western locally to accommodate the 
increased traffic. Movement of freight shows material in- 
crease, particularly in coal and lumber. 

Southern Region—Passenger travel generally normal, al- 
though in some spots the influenza continues to discourage 
travel. The winter tourist travel to Florida is gradually in- 
creasing, and the ticketing of discharged soldiers has been 
extremely heavy. Pullman and parlor car service estab- 
lished November 25 between Jacksonville and Tampa on 
Seaboard Air Line trains Nos. 3 and 4. Women students 
graduating November 16 from the schools of instruction have 
been placed in various offices, and reports in regard to their 
efficiency are very satisfactory. The work of the Southern 
freight service bureaus seems to be increasing, and it is be- 
lieved their usefulness to the public is being enlarged. Move- 
ment of cotton is still slow, and this has its effect on the 
purchasing power of the communities, and therefore on the 
general movement of traffic. 
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Central Western Region—Grain loading shows small in- 
crease, and live stock a large increase, but freight movement 
shows very heavy decrease. Loading of L. C. L. freight at 
number of stations shows an average increase of 10 per cent 
in weight per car. California orange crop is estimated at 
14,322,000 boxes, or practically twice the crop last year; 
while the lemon crop promises 25 per cent increase over the 
heavy crop of two years ago. Passenger travel is still below 
normal, but shows slight improvement. 

Southwestern Region—Coal movement shows reduction, 
due to the mild weather and the Jarge supply stored by indus- 
tries. Oil from mid-continent field continues to show heavy 
movement. Movement of forest products continues. to in- 
crease. Regular passenger travel increasing, and unusually 
heavy to California and Texas. Through sleeper via Mis- 
souri Pacific reinstated between St. Louis and Denver. 

War Department—Some accumulations at various storage 
points due to heavy movement of traffic primarily intended 
for overseas. Newport News continues to be badly congested, 
but the discontinuance of this point for overseas traffic will 
help out the situation materially. Transportation conditions 
through the entire country generally satisfactory, and the 
work of reconsigning and diverting to interior storage of 
large quantities of war department property originally con- 
signed to the ports for overseas, is reported to have. been satis- 
factorily handled. 

Food Administration—Fresh meats and packing house 
products—situation reported generally good. Some com- 
plaint of movement from Birmingham, Ala., to New York, 
which is being looked after. Live Stock—The permit sys- 
tem on hogs has been removed and all restrictions with- 
drawn for the present. Fruits and Vegetables—Movement 
from Florida territory becoming quite heavy, but car supply 
sufficient. Grain—Permit system continued on wheat alone. 
December program of export grain and grain products ex- 
tremely large, and it is expected that the ship tonnage will be 
available to carry it out. This will result in further relief to 
interior markets. 

Express Section—No congestions or unusual conditions in 
the express department this week. Arrangement with post 
office department for through storage car movements ex- 
pected to relieve stations. Complaint as to delay in mails 
being actively investigated and correction applied. 

Coastwise Steamship Lines—Number of wooden vessels re- 
leased to the Shipping Control Committee, and more will be 
released. Of the four Lake boats taken over by the Coast- 
wise Lines three will be released, and action on the fourth 
will be determined later. 

Troop Section—Discharge of men has proceeded, but not 
very rapidly, the total of which we have record being 80,500. 
Number of vessels containing returning troops arrived at 
New York. General demobilization proceeding in an or- 
derly manner. 

Exports Control Committee—Arrangement for storage of 
accumulation of supplies which will not be needed overseas 
by United States and Allies is progressing very favorably. 
Plan of throwing overboard at sea high explosives accumu- 
lated at seaboard is expected soon to be carried out. Some 
shortage in ocean tonnage needed for the Food Administra- 
tion’s program. 

General—Cattle receipts at Chicago show small increase, 
while hogs and sheep receipts show quite a heavy increase, 
particularly the latter. Slight increase in blast furnaces idle 
on account of necessary repairs. General transportation con- 
ditions reported excellent. Shortage of production in coke 
districts, but no lack of transportation for same. 


Short Line Contract Signed 


Director General McAdoo on December 5 signed one of 
the co-operative short line contracts with the Gulf, Texas & 
Western. 
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Budgets for 1919 

The railroads are now engaged in preparing their budgets 
of improvements for 1919. These are to be submitted to the 
Division of Capital Expenditures as a preliminary estimate 
of the requirements for the year, but specific requests for 
authorization will be made separately and in view of the 
uncertainty as to the volume of traffic and the high prices 
new prevailing, the requests for authorization are not expect- 
ed to amount to as much as the budget estimates. It is prob- 
able also that the Division of Capital Expenditures will not 
make any authorizations for next year except for such work 
as the corporations are willing to undertake and finance. 


Improvement Work as Reported by D. of C. E. 

Only 38.7 per cent of the amounts specifically authorized 
for capital expenditures had been expended by Class I roads 
from January 1 to November 1, 1918, according to a report 
by the Division of Capital Expenditures. Total expenditures 
to November 1 chargeable to capital account amounted to 
$463,617,707, while the total authorizations chargeable to 
capital account amounted to $1,199,426,026, while the 
original budgets and additions amounted to $1,002,513,844. 
In addition to the usual monthly report the Railroad Ad- 
ministration has given out a table showing the authorizations 
and expenditures for individual roads. 
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Organization of Agricultural Section 


In addition to the standing committees of the agricultural 
section recently appointed, sub-committees have been ap- 
pointed for various districts from among the agricultural 
representatives of railroads operating in the territory. The 
chairmen will invite participation of traffic department rep- 
resentatives, who are charged with looking after agricultural 
development on lines not having agricultural departments, 
and also agricultural representatives (if any) of lines not 
under federal control. They will also invite the directors 
of extension of the States Relation Service of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture to serve with the sub-committees in 
advisory capacity. 

The first object of these sub-committees will be to study 
methods for the co-operation of the agricultural depart- 
ments of the railroads with each other and with the ap- 
propriate federal and state authorities, to secure harmony 
and co-ordination of effort along definite lines, and to elimin- 
ate possible duplication of work. They will confer with state 
authorities when deemed advisable, with the agricultural 
colleges, and with the active civic and business organizations, 
which will, no doubt, be found agreeable to working in close 
co-operation with the agricultural section to obtain the de- 
sired results. 











AUTHORIZATIONS AND EXPENDITURES IN CONNECTION WITH WORK CHARGEABLE TO CAPITAL 


ACCOUNT AS OF 


DECEMBER 1, 1918 


Work speesheets author- 














ized on _D. C. E. Forms Expenditures from 
L 3. 3 rs January 1, 1918, 
1918 Additions to December 1, +018. to November 1, 1918. Unexpended balance 
Class of work Budget to budget Chargeable to— harged to— Chargeable to— 
Fe A. eS te A ~ 
Operating Capital Operating Capital Operating Capital 
expenses account expenses account expenses account 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
ADDITIONS AND BETTERMENTS 
(Excluding equipment) 

1—Widening cuts and fills, filling trestles, _ _ 
PE. cuebanaedystedbealbescnxemuns . £54997.989 $1,013,343 $3,198,637, $7,340,926 = $1,117,634 = $3,672,626 = $2,081,003 — $3,608,300 
2 ME acto a ims Siew mara Gsisiei ene neee 9,379,271 355,523 3,278,271 9,759,168 1,586,673 3,992,394 1,691,598 5,766,774 
3—Rails and other track material......... 31,365,483 1,659,349 47,746,055 32,570,648 9,478,596 12,980,746 38, 267,459 19,589,902 
4—Bridges, trestles and culverts...... 38,185,921 1,862,620 24,874,402 39,757,747 8,597,487 20,829,803 16,276,915 18,927,944 
5—Tunnel and subway improvements...... 2,185,242 485 885,730 4,016,780 686,347 862,865 199,383 3,153,915 
6—Track elevations or depressions........ 4,112,536 392,903 1,688,164 13,493,266 338,582 2,717,946 1,349,582 = 10,775,329 
7—Elimination of grade crossings......... 7,438,957 392,986 1,195,987 12,010,242 379,286 3,518,123 6,701 8,492,119 
8—Grade crossings and crossing signals... 631,082 98,207 174,811 1,515,755 94,022 824,026 80,789 691,729 
9—Additional main tracks. .......cccccccee 44,574,583 3,618,211 5,805,310 58,147,671 1,655,991 24,829,504 4,149,319 33,318,167 

10—Additional yard tracks, sidings, and in- 

GGMEY THERE. o6ccccccces eueeacees  Sepremeees 16,794,656 9,672,517 121,440,278 2,488,432 46,223,879 7,184,085 75,216,399 
11—Changes of grade or alinement....... . 6,359,027 388,045 2,980,660 8,948,321 865,547 2,876,085 2,115,113 6,072,236 
12—Signals and interlocking plants......... 10,962,462 1,824,940 2,498,278 14,102,888 709,921 5,255,623 1,788,357 8,847,265 
13—Telegraph and telephone lines......... 5,129,149 602,533 860,872 5,700,456 433,309 2,380,589 427,563 3,319,867 
14—Roadway machinery and tools........+ 955,857 495,326 88,184 1,974,788 29,935 1,164,022 58,249 810,766 
15—Section houses and other roadway build- 

OREO CREE SET NE I eae 1,306,847 417,417 228,680 2,986,151 100,359 2,096,562 128,321 889,589 
16—Fences and snowsheds..............+: 817,655 120,079 468,024 2,198,224 190,639 835,749 277,385 1,362,475 
17—Freight and passenger stations, office = 

a eee Sara cree ey 20,138,359 3,397,333 3,895,554 30,621,190 1,104,064 15,199,603 2,791,490 15,421,587 
18—Hotels and restaurants.............+6- 199,282 375,941 27,412 4,674 2,2 7,803 25,188 456,871 
19—Fuel stations and appurtenances....... €,090,558 1,706,677 1,179,309 8,098,844 335,583 3,160,673 843,726 4,938,171 
20—Water stations and appurtenances...... 13.430,047 2,439,774 2,034,126 11,763,370 665,783 4,985,558 1,368,343 6,777,812 
21—Shop buildings, engine-houses and ap- 

Natale ote ie a lorscaceivier a necs 62,694,927 11,094,580 6,882,426 55,757,980 2,033,448 21,245,759 4,848,978 34,512,221 

22—Shop machinery and tools........+eces 9,142,488 5,253,356 1,406,471 21,163,102 340,708 6,253,965 1,165,763 14,909,137 
23— Electric power plants, substations, etc.. 10,781,347 2,892,733 2,128,517 21,427,548 375,799 5,627,782 1,752,718 15,799,766 
24—Wharves and docks.....+-+.ccccccccces 3,236,167 2,666,420 541,208 4,909,716 284,014 712,557 257,194 4,197,159 
25—Coal and ore wharveS........s+ccccece 7,024,937 321,032 667,022 5,430,937 292,616 3,586,011 374,406 1,844,926 
26—Grain elevators and storage warehouses. 2,914,202 119,796 437,393 2,670,676 139,666 2,059,647 297,727 611,029 
| EER a ee 3,309,141 30,731 16,788 582,966 1,514 569,028 15,274 13,938 
28—Assessments for public improvements. . 1,179,306 516,289 64,123 2,087,157 31,518 1,172,129 32,605 915,028 
34—All other improvements..........+.+0+ 27,889,552 379,192 285,038 6,455,945 148,165 3,442,681 136, 873 3,013,264 

Total (excluding equipment).....- $433,731,488 $61,329,477 $125,209,969 $507,687,414 $34,507,862 $203.373,738 $90,702,107 $304,313,676 
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35—Locomotives, steam ......cccecsceee «e+ $196,926,868 sale elute $116,787,626 $56,395,526 $60,392,100 
Locomotives, steam, ordered” by R. R. 

Se eae ee a 76,873,355 28,621,655 48,251,700 
36—Locomotives, other .....cccccsccececee eer! | scetesd ##§§ gwaiitcass 2,360,538 888,772 1,471,766 
37—Freight-train cars .....-ccccccccsscces 212,858,464 97,080,440 ro ee 26,939,451 

Freight-train cars, ordered by R. R. Ad- 

MINIBIERTIOR «2.00 ccc ccc ccceses seeees ainda piateins eseeees 289,460,000 59,193,472 230,266,528 
38—Passenger-train cars ....++++++eeeeees + 28,459,830 $211,591 adeieaies 13,618,835 8,714,440 paruitete 4,904,395 
39—Work equipment ............ceeececee 6,538,810 2,109,376 7,582,826 1,739,760 Ree: 5,843,066 
40—Motor car and trailers........... peges 557,039 20,200 587,558 58,164 ne ae 529,394 
41—Floating equipment ......... Since aaraneae 5,323,337 852,787 ; 5,415,334 ap ah 650,411 Kcue tare 4,764,923 
42—Miscellaneous equipment ....-...- eeiaie 07,923 87,131 aes 611,420 eae Br ca 269,906 pete 341,514 
43—Improvements to existing equipment.... 35,807,654 4,863,980 $19,706,628 41,716,379 $5,601,747 18,466,865 $14,104,881 23,249,514 

Total equipment ........... seseee $486,979,925 $8,145,065 $19,706,628 $652,094,311 $5,601,747 $245,139,960 $14,104,881 $406,954,351 
44—Construction of extensions, branches and 

other lines ..... seececccreeeeeserees $20,330,489 $2,646,678 $23,836 $39,644,301 Cr. $6,291 $15,104,009 $30,127 $24,540,292 





Total all work....0...++seeeeeeeee $941,041,902 $72,121,220 


$144,940,433 $1,199,426,026 





$40,103,318 $463,617,707 $104,837,115 $735,808,319 











“As rapidly as possible service will be improved, although 
trains which were run under private control merely for com- 
petitive reasons will not be restored. Such service was un- 
necessary. Plans have already been made for service to Cali- 
fornia, Florida and the Southeastern states during the coming 
winter. The public may be assured that the Railroad Ad- 
ministration will do everything possible to meet the needs 
of the traveling public. In line with this policy was the re- 
cent elimination, effective December 1, of the extra one-half 
cent a mile for traveling in Pullman cars, and of one-fourth 
cent a mile for traveling in tourist coaches, which was im- 
posed as a war measure partially for the purpose of keeping 
passenger travel during the war at a minimum. 

“There were some wasteful and extravagant practices dur- 
ing private control of railroads. ‘These will not be restored 
during the period of federal control, but within the limits 
of good business practice, the public may expect every rea- 
sonable convenience and comfort on the railroads operated 
by the government.” 


Weekly Report of Traffic Conditions 


Transportation conditions throughout the entire country 
showed a decided improvement for the week ended Decem- 
ber 9, according to a report made public by Director General 
McAdoo. Passenger traffic increased both in regular and 
limited Pullman trains, while in some of the regions addi- 
tional train service has been established. The discontinu- 
ance of the sur-charge on parlor and sleeping cars made a 
noticeable addition to travel, especially in the Southwestern 
region. 

Following is a partial summary of the report: 

Eastern Region—While movement of freight traffic as a 
total shows some decrease, it is believed that the readjust- 
ment of trade conditions will gradually remove this tendency. 
Cars of freight at New York terminals show an increase as 
a result of stopping export of a great deal of overseas freight; 
domestic freight on hand at terminals shows no increase. 
During November 9,344 cars of eastbound traffic were 
handled by Lake Michigan car ferries, avoiding the Chicago 
gateways. Increase in passenger traffic both in regular and 
limited Pullman trains; and heavy movement of troops to 
interior demobilization camps. 

Allegheny Region—Regular passenger travel normal, but 
war workers’ special train service being further withdrawn. 
Further progress made in the interchangeability of passenger 
tickets between roads in this region. Coal production is still 
increasing. Loading of express traffic being followed up, 
and resulting in some elimination of express cars by the 
better loading of others. Further lifting of embargo against 
rail shipments. 

Pocahontas Region—General passenger travel very heavy, 
particularly due to the discharge of soldiers and sailors and 
laborers returning from munition plants. Additional train 
service on the Norfolk & Western locally to accommodate the 
increased traffic. Movement of freight shows material in- 
crease, particularly in coal and lumber. 

Southern Region—Passenger travel generally normal, al- 
though in some spots the influenza continues to discourage 
travel. The winter tourist travel to Florida is gradually in- 
creasing, and the ticketing of discharged soldiers has been 
extremely heavy. Pullman and parlor car service estab- 
lished November 25 between Jacksonville and Tampa on 
Seaboard Air Line trains Nos. 3 and 4. Women students 
graduating November 16 from the schools of instruction have 
been placed in various offices, and reports in regard to their 
efficiency are very satisfactory. The work of the Southern 
freight service bureaus seems to be increasing, and it is be- 
lieved their usefulness to the public is being enlarged. Move- 
ment of cotton is still slow, and this has its effect on the 
purchasing power of the communities, and therefore on the 
general movement of traffic. 
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Central Western Region—Grain loading shows small in- 
crease, and live stock a large increase, but freight movement 
shows very heavy decrease. Loading of L. C. L. freight at 
number of stations shows an average increase of 10 per cent 
in weight per car. California orange crop is estimated at 
14,322,000 boxes, or practically twice the crop last year; 
while the lemon crop promises 25 per cent increase over the 
heavy crop of two years ago. Passenger travel is still below 
normal, but shows slight improvement. 

Southwestern Region—Coal movement shows reduction, 
due to the mild weather and the large supply stored by indus- 
tries. Oil from mid-continent field continues to show heavy 
movement. Movement of forest products continues. to in- 
crease. Regular passenger travel increasing, and unusually 
heavy to California and Texas. Through sleeper via Mis- 
souri Pacific reinstated between St. Louis and Denver. 

War Department—Some accumulations at various storage 
points due to heavy movement of traffic primarily intended 
for overseas. Newport News continues to be badly congested, 
but the discontinuance of this point for overseas traffic will 
help out the situation materially. Transportation conditions 
through the entire country generally satisfactory, and the 
work of reconsigning and diverting to interior storage of 
large quantities of war department property originally con- 
signed to the ports for overseas, is reported to have been satis- 
factorily handled. 

Food Administration—Fresh meats and packing house 
products—situation reported generally good. Some com- 
plaint of movement from Birmingham, Ala., to New York, 
which is being looked after. Live Stock—The permit sys- 
tem on hogs has been removed and all restrictions with- 
drawn for the present. Fruits and Vegetables—Movement 
from Florida territory becoming quite heavy, but car supply 
sufficient. Grain—Permit system continued on wheat alone. 
December program of export grain and grain products ex- 
tremely large, and it is expected that the ship tonnage will be 
available to carry it out. This will result in further relief to 
interior markets. 

Express Section—No congestions or unusual conditions in 
the express department this week. Arrangement with post 
office department for through storage car movements ex- 
pected to relieve stations. Complaint as to delay in mails 
being actively investigated and correction applied. 

Coastwise Steamship Lines—Number of wooden vessels re- 
leased to the Shipping Control Committee, and more will be 
released. Of the four Lake boats taken over by the Coast- 
wise Lines three will be released, and action on the fourth 
will be determined later. 

Troop Section—Discharge of men has proceeded, but not 
very rapidly, the total of which we have record being 80,500. 
Number of vessels containing returning troops arrived at 
New York. General demobilization proceeding in an or- 
derly manner. 

Exports Control Committee—Arrangement for storage of 
accumulation of supplies which will not be needed overseas 
by United States and Allies is progressing very favorably. 
Plan of throwing overboard at sea high explosives accumu- 
lated at seaboard is expected soon to be carried out. Some 
shortage in ocean tonnage needed for the Food Administra- 
tion’s program. 

General—Cattle receipts at Chicago show small increase, 
while hogs and sheep receipts show quite a heavy increase, 
particularly the latter. Slight increase in blast furnaces idle 
on account of necessary repairs. General transportation con- 
ditions reported excellent. Shortage of production in coke 
districts, but no lack of transportation for same. 


Short Line Contract Signed 


Director General McAdoo on December 5 signed one of 
the co-operative short line contracts with the Gulf, Texas & 
Western. 


















December 13, 1918 


Budgets for 1919 

The railroads are now engaged in preparing their budgets 
of improvements for 1919. These are to be submitted to the 
Division of Capital Expenditures as a preliminary estimate 
of the requirements for the year, but specific requests for 
authorization will be made separately and in view of the 
uncertainty as to the volume of traffic and the high prices 
new prevailing, the requests for authorization are not expect- 
ed to amount to as much as the budget estimates. It is prob- 
able also that the Division of Capital Expenditures will not 
make any authorizations for next year except for such work 
as the corporations are willing to undertake and finance. 


Improvement Work as Reported by D. of C. E. 


Only 38.7 per cent of the amounts specifically authorized 
for capital expenditures had been expended by Class I roads 
from January 1 to November 1, 1918, according to a report 
by the Division of Capital Expenditures. Total expenditures 
to November 1 chargeable to capital account amounted to 
$463,617,707, while the total authorizations chargeable to 
capital account amounted to $1,199,426,026, while the 
original budgets and additions amounted to $1,002,513 ,844. 
In addition to the usual monthly report the Railroad Ad- 
ministration has given out a table showing the authorizations 
and expenditures, for individual roads. 
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Organization of Agricultural Section 


In addition to the standing committees of the agricultural 
section recently appointed, sub-committees have been ap- 
pointed for various districts from among the agricultural 
representatives of railroads operating in the territory. The 
chairmen will invite participation of traffic department rep- 
resentatives, who are charged with looking after agricultural 
development on lines not having agricultural departments, 
and also agricultural representatives (if any) of lines not 
under federal control. ‘They will also invite the directors 
of extension of the States Relation Service of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture to serve with the sub-committees in 
advisory capacity. 

The first object of these sub-committees will be to study 
methods for the co-operation of the agricultural depart- 
ments of the railroads with each other and with the ap- 
propriate federal and state authorities, to secure harmony 
and co-ordination of effort along definite lines, and to elimin- 
ate possible duplication of w ork. They will confer with state 
authorities when deemed advisable, with the agricultural 
colleges, and with the active civic and business organizations, 
which will, no doubt, be found agreeable to working in close 
co-operation with the agricultural section to obtain the de- 
sired results. 








AUTHORIZATIONS AND EXPENDITURES IN CONNECTION WITH WORK CHARGEABLE TO CAPITAL 


ACCOUNT AS OF 











DECEMBER 1, 1918 


Work etter: author- 















































ized on D. E. Forms Expenditures from 
ee a 4, January 1, 1918, 
1918 Additions to December 1, i918. to November 1, 1918. Unexpended balance 
Class of work Budget to budget Chargeable to— Charged to— Chargeable to— 
——_— ——_—_— —\ ¢ A - 
Operating Capital ( )perating Capital Operating Capital 
expenses account expenses account expenses account 
(2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
ADDITIONS AND BETTERMENTS 
(Excluding equipment) 
1—Widening cuts and fills, filling trestles, ss _ " 

OE Aasabnusieckencentawes ed eheeeae £5 997.989 $1,013,343 $3,198,637 $7,340,926 $1,117,634 $3,672,626 = $2,081,003 — $3,068,300 
NOUN, ssi veverds-d alanine snare e-orerow melee 9,379,271 355,523 3,278,271 9,759,168 1,586,673 3,992,394 1,691,598 5,766,774 
3—Rails and other track material......... 31,365,483 1,659,349 47,746,055 32,570,648 9,478,596 12,980,746 38,267,459 19,589,902 
4—Bridges, trestles and culverts.......... 38,185,921 1,862,620 24,874,402 39,757,747 8,597,487 20,829,803 16,276,915 18,927,944 
5—Tunnel and subway improvements...... 2,185,242 99,485 885,730 4,016,78( 686,347 862,865 199,383 »153,915 
6—Track elevations or depressions........ 4,112,536 392,903 1,688,164 13,493,266 338,582 2,717,946 1,349,582 10,775,329 
7—Elimination of grade crossings......... 7,438,957 392,986 1,195,987 12,010,242 379,286 3,518,123 16,701 8,492,119 
8—Grade crossings and crossing signals. . 631,082 98,207 174,811 1,515,755 94,022 824,026 80,789 691,729 
9—Additional main tracks......-..se+s.0 44,574,583 3,618,211 5,805,310 58,147,671 1,655,991 24,829,504 4,149,319 33,318,167 

10—Additional yard tracks, ‘sidings, and in- # 

NE I sironcncawemsanose ee eee 97,199,114 16,794,656 9,672,517 121,440,278 2,488,432 46,223,879 7,184,085 75,216,399 
11—Changes of grade or alinement........ 6,359,027 388,045 2,980,660 8,948,321 865,547 2,876,085 2,115,113 6,072,236 
12—Signals and interlocking plants......... 10,962,462 1,824,940 2,498,278 14,102,888 709,921 5,255,623 1,788,357 8,847,265 
13—Telegraph and telephone lines......... 5,129,149 602,533 860,872 5,700,456 433,309 2,380,589 427,563 3,319,867 
14—Roadway machinery and tools........- 955,857 495,326 88,184 1,974,788 29,935 1,164,022 58,249 810,766 
15—Section houses and other roadway build- ze 

WN cece tees ois acc aeerc ease iact 1,306,847 417,417 228,680 2,986,151 100,359 2,096,562 128,321 889,589 
16—Fences and snowsheds...........-+2+% 817,655 120,079 468,024 2,198,224 190,639 35,749 277,385 1,362,475 
17—Freight and passenger stations, office = 

EN cu aac weneiee) Ob sande 20,138,359 3,397,333 3,895,554 30,621,190 1,104,064 15,199,603 2, = ,490 15,421,587 
18—Hotels and restaurants...........+e+05 199,282 375,941 7,412 754,674 2,224 297,803 188 ,871 
19—Fuel stations and appurtenances...... ‘ €,090,558 1,706,677 1,179,309 8,098,844 335,583 3,160,673 843° 726 4,938,171 
20—Water stations and appurtenances...... 13.430,047 2,439,774 2,034,126 11,763,370 665,783 4,985,558 1,368,343 6,777,812 
21—Shop buildings, engine-houses and ap- 

SEE re 62,694,927 11,094,580 6,882,426 55,757,980 2,033,448 21,245,759 4,848,978 34,512,221 

—Shop machinery and tools.........eees 9,142,488 5,253,356 1,406,471 21,163,102 340,708 6,253,965 1,165,763 14,909,137 
33 Electric power plants, substations, etc. 10,781,347 2,892,733 2,128,517 21,427,548 375,799 5,627,782 1,752,718 15,799,766 
24—Wharves and “ deems beset 3,236,167 2,666,420 541,208 4,909,716 284,014 712,557 257,194 4,197,159 
25—Coal and ore wharveS.....-.eesccccces 7,024,937 321,032 667,022 5,430,937 292,616 3,586,011 374,406 1,844,926 
26—Grain elevators and storage warehouses. 2,914,202 119,796 437,393 2,670,676 139,666 2,059,647 297,727 611,029 
ee re ae ee 3,309,141 30,731 16,788 582,966 1,514 569,028 15,274 13,938 
28—Assessments for public improvements. . 1,179,306 516,289 64,123 2,087,157 31,518 1,172,129 32,605 915,028 
34—All other improvements........+.++e- « 27,889,552 379,192 285,038 6,455,945 148,165 3,442,681 136,873 3,013,264 

Total (excluding equipment).....- $433.731,488 $61,329,477 $125,209,969 $507,687,414 $34,507,862 $203. 373, 738 $90,702,107 $304,313,676 
EQuiIPMENT 
35—Locomotives, steam ....... $196,926,868 = .....4. $116,787,626 $56,395,526 $60,392,100 

Locomotives, steam, ordered. by R RK 

Administration ........cseeececeeees 76,873,355 28,621,655 48,251,700 
36—Locomotives, Gther ...ccccccscccsvcece ee get, ae a 2,360,538 888,772 1,471,766 

37—Freight-train cars ......ccccccscccscses 212,858,464 97,080,440 70,140,989 26,939,451 

Freight-train cars, ordered by R. R. Ad- 

ee eee er souetaets — 289,460,000 Lh | + i are 230,266,528 
38—Passenger-train OOD bncs-ccec av saseees ° 28,459,830 $211,591 13,618,835 8,714,440 4,904,395 
39—Work equipment ...........eeeceeeees 6,538,810 2,109,376 7,582,826 1,739,760 5,843,066 
40—Motor car and trailers........ Sasatrenere 557,039 20,200 587,558 58,164 529,394 
+1—Floating equipment ......... eelersiene -e 5,323,337 852,787 5,415,334 eae 650,411 ee 4,764,923 
42—Miscellaneous equipment ....-+...++- eos 507.923 87,131 611,420 ss ies 269,906 THES: 341,514 
43—Improvements to existing equipment.... 35,807,654 4,863,980 $19,706,628 41,716,379 $5,601,747 18,466,865 $14,104,881 23, 249, 514 

Total equipment .........-- seeeee $486,979,925 $8,145,065 $19,706,628 $652,094,311 $5,601,747 $245,139,960 $14,104,881 $406,954,351 
44—Construction of extensions, branches and 

other lines ...... secereerseceeeesees $20,330,489 $2,646,678 $23,836 $39,644,301 Cr. $6,291 $15,104,009 $30,127 $24,540,292 

Total all work...-+...++.++ seeeeee $941,041,902 $72,121,220 $144,940,433 $1,199,426,026 $40,103,318 $463,617,707 $104,837,115 $735,808,319 
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Material Standards for Freight Car Repairs 


Frank McManamy, assistant director of the Division of 
Operations, has issued Mechanical Department Circular No. 
8, prescribing material standards for freight car repairs as 
follows: 

When renewing parts or applying betterments to freight 
cars owned by the railroads under federal control, if suitable 
material, either new or second hand, that is standard to the 
car, is in stock it shall be used. Where such material is not 
in stock, material standard to United States standard cars 
should be used if available. 

1. Bolsters—Body bolsters, when renewals are made, 
should be either cast steel or built up type. 

Truck Bolsters—When renewals are made should be cast 
steel box girder type. 

2. Column Castings—Truck column castings when used 
should be made of malleable iron or cast steel. 

3. Side Bearings—If body or truck side bearings require 
changing or renewing, frictionless type should be used, inter- 
changeable in capacity and dimensions with those used on 
United States standard cars. 

4. Side Truck Frames—When necessary to renew side 
truck frames, cast steel U-shaped section, United States 
standard car type with separable journal boxes to be used. 

5. Coupler Operating Device—Coupler operating device 
to be of type directly connected to coupler knuckle lock with- 
cut use of clevis, link, chain or pin and to be interchange- 
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able with operating device on United States standard cars 
where possible. 

6. Draft Gears—(a) Friction draft gears, either Card- 
well, Miner, Murray, Sessions Type “K,”’ Westinghouse or 
similar gears, of not less than 150,000 lb. capacity with a 
maximum travel of 234 in. 

(b) Spring draft gears, if used, to be at least equal in 


‘capacity to two M. C. B. Class “G” springs, interchangeable 


with friction gear without change in car construction. 

(c) Clearance between coupler horn and striking casting 
to be three inches. 

(d) Coupler to be key connected to draft gear. 

7. Hand Brakes—If renewals are required on open top 
cars, hand brakes should be changed to drop handle type and 
so located as to be below top of car where construction of car 
will permit and of a type interchangeable with United States 
standard cars. 

8. Doors—Side doors on box or stock cars (except double- 
deck stock cars) will be bottom supported, the attachments 
uniform with those on United States standard cars. 

9. Ends—Box cars with weak constructed ‘ends requiring 
two-thirds of end to be renewed, should be reconstructed as 
follows: 

(a) Horizontal corrugated steel ends (two or three piece) 
having top section 3/16 in. thick and bottom section or sec- 
tions 4 in. thick and corrugations 2% in. deep. 

(b) Vertical reinforced ends with four or five inch “Z” 








CLASS 1 RAILROADS 


CAPITAL 


EXPENDITURES SPECIFICALLY AUTHORIZED TO DECEMBER 1, 


1918, AND THE EXPENDITURES MADE IN 


CONNECTION THEREWITH TO NOVEMBER 1, 1918 
Capital expenditures specifically authorized 


to December 1, 1918 
aa 


Expenditures to November 1, 1918 





~~ 
No. Additions 
of and Equip- 
road Name of road betterments ment 
1—Alabama & Vicksburg Ry..........scecece ° $121,979 $234,951 
2—Alabama Great Southern Ry.........+-e- ee 486,432 5454 
ee ol caper cwerend seus ° 86,443 18,301 
5—Arizona Eastern R. R........cccccccccces ° 203,853 44,382 
6—Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry.......... . & cory 175 24,428,239 
7—Atlanta & West Point R. R........-cccece 4 4,012 "253.1 61 
8—Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Ry....... ° 319° 865 1,233,625 
9—Atlantic & St. Lawrence R. R.......ceeeee . 587.657 804,000 
ee Be eS Serr err ree ° 170,658 pee 
11—Atlantic Coast Line R. R......-ccccccccces 2,728,374 3,453,865 
13—Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Raed. Coal & Coke) 14,488,100 45,316,125 
14—Bangor & Aroostook R. R.........ccccccscce 205,496 1,255,569 
15—Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western Ry 53,433 ee 
16—Bessemer & Lake Erie R. R........20. 6,573,805 ety ee 
17—Boston & Albany R. R....... Keaweewnwes 1,616,039 957,060 
te estes & Mame BW. BR. .. cccccccceccccccee 7,408,761 aa 144 





19—Buffalo & Susquehanna R. R........--.eee- 29,827 417 





20—Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Ry........ 1,843,606 5,474°305 
21—C arolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Ry............ 271,145 4,152,531 
23—Cantral GE Geereid RY. nc ccccccscscescecese 1,226,962 1,863,453 
23—Central New England Ry.........cccccccee 768,252 8,419 
24—Central R. R. of New Jersey........c00. ae 10,081,586 7,685,099 
25—Conmtral Vermont Recon cccccccccccccvsoces 3,392 93,537 
26—Charleston & Western Carolina Ry.........- 107,633 cannes 
27—Chesapeake & Ohio Ry.......cccrcccccccee 7,073,669 12,964,625 
26—Chicame & Alten BR. BR... ccccccccccees — 1,827,233 1,751,745 
29—Chicago & Eastern Illinois R. R....--seeees 1,365,126 5,295,191 
30—Chicago & Erie R. R...ceccccccee puewestee 558,955 29,342 
31—Chicago & North Western Ry........+.+- coe 8,007,469 15,531,467 
32—Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R....... 7,568,018 6,250,609 
33—Chicago, Detroit & Canada Grand Trunk Jet. 72,639 ES 
34—-Chicago Great Western R. R.......... ove 795,326 1,062,235 
35—Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville ~ ratio 602,989 1,466,143 
36—Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry......«+- 15,972, 627 9,383,499 
37—Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis R. R.........-. 40, 367 12,24 
39—Chicago, Rock Island & race Pv ackekaewe 7,787,087 10,577,788 
(Including C. R. I. & G Ry 
40—Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis Omaha ws 792,240 481,242 
= —Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern Ry.. 129,875 106,174 
—Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western R. R.. 327,808 969,289 
43_Clocianatt New Orleans = Texas Pacific Ry. 1,666,102 685,956 
44—Cincinnati Northern R. R.......ceeeereeeee 287,603 50,668 
45—Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chie & St. Louis Ry. 10,429,456 9,565,320 
47—Colorado & Southern Ry........ccceceees ° 317,547 729,401 
48—Cumberland Valley R. R.......ccccccccees ° 1,562,174 77,048 
49—Delaware & Hudson R. R........eeeeeeees e 2,803,544 6,608,672 
50—Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R.... 2,532,336 6,800,014 
51—Denver & Rio Grande R. R.....-. cece eeeee 2,761,195 368,465 
172—Denver & Salt Lake R. R....... ce ceececeee 12,195 10,073 
52—Detroit & Mackinac Ry.........-eseecesees iecaeatentene ain 
53—Detroit & Toledo Shore Line R. R........ ee 76,331 88,500 
54—Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee Ry.... 172,417 73 
55—Detroit, Toledo & Ironton R. R.....-.-+00- 517,049 1,786,710 
56—Duluth & Iron Range R. R.........- oe 366.187 714,901 
57—Duluth, Missabe & Northern Ry........-+++ 2,021,336 712.958 
58—Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Ry 44,871 590,647 
59—Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry.......seseeeees 754.857 2,542,871 
60—FEl] Paso & Southwestern R. R.........--00- 1,407,539 2,335,009 





Re 








Extensions, Additions Extensions, 
branches and and Equip- branches and 
new lines Total betterments ment new lines Total 
$356,930 $118,644 $3,490 $122,134 
493,886 714,109 17,732 731,841 
a 104,744 71,884 27,497 99,381 
ane 248,235 132,308 16,133 eamane 148,441 
$3,970,199 48, rk 613 7,969,439 11.713,604 $1,324,130 21,007,173 
is eiheeae 17,173 323,481 152,885 iebaas 476,366 
2,033,506 3,486.96 164,465 239.302 3,655 407,422 
euenias 1,391,657 ivi Soe eeasea 175,730 
neice 170,658 42,386 petues re 42,386 
3,036,501 9,218,740 1,238,973 1,324,441 434,330 2,997,744 
379,422 60,183,647 6,304,664 | 4,159,229 637,824 11,101,717 
eiohads 1,461,065 111,574 222,075 jaweares 333.649 
eins 53,433 46,003 Raioted Kole 46,003 
271,525 8,839.270 1,329,085 70,150 70,592 1,469,827 
binbe ware 2,573,099 194,330 292,724 ees 487,054 
16,141,905 1,937,131 321,966 2,259,097 
32,224 7,569 ee 8,346 
7,317,911 1,638,305 2,965,180 eeavees 4,603,485 
4,423,676 165,359 a = oernieraans 168,69 
3,090,415 793.387 Vb ee 1,521,383 
796,671 247,728 ——- 86—_s Sg whee 248,023 
17,766,685 2,776,864 Bd 4,028,917 
6,929 46.024 ee i(i‘écwtstwsnwd 83,919 
iedikee 107,633 a ee ee 10,845 
1,131,783 21,170,077 2,164,004 1,473,581 368,720 4,006,305 
ween 3,578,978 634,101 SS ee 1,148,866 
6,660,317 1,161,598 Teaser ses wweee 2,121,985 
588,297 Ea ere 172,616 
23,538,936 3,358,127 Saree 7,791,094 
13,818, "627 6,369,836 GSOwIO- = =—=«s- nse ence 9,878,652 
72.639 112, 495 wanes  ‘omedelcs 112,495 
kee wee 1,857,561 371 "013 eee 432,634 
Leia abs 2,069,132 148.738 SS ee 450,882 
773,432 26,129,558 4,698,705 4,246,680 350,827 9,296,212 
evcccce ,612 34,997 | re ee 43,240 
18,364,875 3,060,986 yt Sy» 5,960,313 
eRe 1,273,482 442,462 i 829,274 
— re 236,049 69,024 Canes =e OBS 149,497 
40,165 1,337,262 202,707 75.149 9,207 287,063 
eases 2,352,058 1,265,666 | rere 1,624,028 
32,500 370,771 78,723 ! eee 109,203 
neteewe 19,994,776 2,940,453 1,657,972 “ 4,598,425 
1,046,948 128,186 162,553 290,739 
1,639,222 345,449 27,024 372,473 
9,412,216 895,976 188,611 1,084,587 
ocmmees 9,332.350 1,888,688 1,365,230 3,253,918 
92,241 3,221,901 912,309 79,330 1,025,68 
Seater 22,268 2.540 5,014 7,55 
eneee 716 196 91 
164,831 5,359 45,408 50,7¢ 
173,154 oo eee 60,117 
2,303,759 56,175 16,628 72,8 
1,081,088 285,101 372,123 657, 
cooce 2,734,294 1,145,524 39.108 1,184,6 
ereseee 635,518 33,654 2,108 35,76 
pinks« 3,297,728 303,895 472,836 bee 776,7 
peernae 3,742,548 820,265 eOEE «  oseese 1,986,6 
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Capital expenditures specifically authorized 























to December 1, 1918 Expenditures to November 1, 1938 
—— a eae: ae 
¢ og: a iti i 
No. Additions Extensions, Additions Extensions, 
of and Equip- branches and and Equip- branches and 
road Name of road betterments ment new lines Total betterments ment new lines Total 
eee eee eoccccvccces  9$43619,323 $15,896,147 ....... $23,515,470 $2,370,918 $185,923 $2,556,841 
62—Florida East Coast Ry........ ata peer er 879,456 2,565,325 $75,000 3,519,781 704,705 1,002,889 $122 1507 1,830,101 
63—Fort Worth & Denver City Ry......... Sera 349,136 Se  . ecen 796,929 125,165 S747 oc tewes 133,912 
64—Fort Worth & Rio Grande Ry............6. 46,954 cecccee eo ceecee 46,954 28,684 = neveeee 28,684 
65—Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Ry.. 2,119,991 1,837,265 426,798 4,384,054 1,046,986 1,108,631 381,975 2,537,592 
66—Georgia R. R. Lessee Organization........ : 111,009 1,551,382 Y Pais ee 1,662,391 55,923 WSEe «| sakeeka 136,240 
67—Georgia Southern & Florida Ry............. 69,419 ee oc” eakigerasns 81,815 79,208 11,946 cans 91,154 
68—Grand Rapids & Indiana Ry.......... soa 128,196 157,190 cmpeees 285,386 18,131 17,168 se eeeee 35,299: 
69—Grand Trunk Western Ry.......... cietee ate 1,414,091 1,566,365 ssseees 2,980,456 393,410 5,275 seeees 398,685, 
70—Great Northern Ry.........c.-ceeeee epee 8,661,709 9,058,729 700,174 18, Pi 612 6,705,824 3,398,438 707,769 10,812 (031. 
71—Gulf & Ship ileod eS eer ee ene 369,635 112,130 odeesiee 81,765 106,121 38,247 se teeee 144,368 
72—Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry.........e.. a 2,746,374 12,874 aeneiees 2.759.248 806,702 6,622 TILT TT 813,324 
73—Gulf, Mobile & Northern R. R.......... sae 226,065 45,094 1,265,450 2,236,609 83,325 5,480 743,645 832,450 
74—Hocking Valley Ry........+-.++- ceccccccce 3,727,294 3,386,683 askeeat 7,113,977 1,287,978 80,470 teeeses 1,368,448. 
75—Houston & Texas Central R. R......cccceee 240,430 622,204 824,366 1,687,000 101,313 3,197 22,718 127,228 
76—Houston, East & West Texas Ry.......ceoe 44,820 1,520 enusrae 46,340 20,064 272 coccdee # 
77—Hudson & Manhattan R. R...secsececeeece 296,064 6,700 eseeees 302,764 151,780) wns ees neteses 151,780: 
78—lIllinois Central R. R......... ec cccccccccee 16,867,411 18,837,906 425,591 36,130,908 8,165,012 12,426,524 291,864 20,883, 400 
79—International Great Northern Ry.....seeeee 1,002,631 200,214 punta 1,202,845 392,733 73,933 seccces 466,666 
80—Kanawha & Michigan Ry.......ccccccccece 557,145 239,754 640,000 1,436,899 317,897 62,600 112,294 492,791 
81—Kansas City, Mexico & Orient R. R.....e0e 8,010 8,924 oxeeares 16,934 7,756 740 eens 8,496 
(Including Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
Ry. Co. of Texas) sat 
83—Kansas City Southern Ry..........- en ee 1,544,142 1,317,719 skiccce ts 2,861,861 475,567 421,676 ner 897,243 
84—Lake Erie & Western R. R...... sce eee eee ; 555,047 1,010,200 =... 1,565,247 206,235 11,428 sasleiiel 217,663 
85—Lehigh & Hudson River Ry...........0005 ; 80,759 217,040 i cate 297,799 53,058 1,831 eabans 54,889 
86—Lehigh & New England R. R....... ccc eee 167,872 642,590 424,100 —_1,234:562 85,772 26,535 269,567 381,874 
87—Lehigh Valley Ro R....s00s-eseeeseeeeeees 9,011,068 18,557,947 5,000 27,574,015 —:1,621,043 589,664 3,624 2,214,331 
Sindee WEE TA, We gos ce cncacas>cesnevonens 1,962,146 718,497 26,427. ~—«-2,707.070 892,769 150,725 32,496 ‘1,075,990 
89—Los Angeles & Salt Lake R. R.........-.0- 1,434,695 841,075 626,262 2,902,032 446,227 769,554 17,599 1,233,380 
90—Louisiana & Arkansas Ry........--.eeeeees 20,294 4,184 eaeeia ets 24,478 19,220 2,191 o coceee "21411 
92—Louisiana Western R, R..........eeeeeeeees 53,779 12,641 wiveenins 66,420 23,637 CS CO 30,154 
93—Louisville & Nashville R. R.......cceeeeees 7,041,248 6,883,920 1,648,133 15,573,301 2,659,379 2,368,667 1 011, tied 6 039,618: 
94—Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis Ry...... 173,925 1,844 preiara (ale 175,769 108,582 1,414 "109. 
; Sica MIEN T, Wiscn cc cccnswsucsvoeseces 678,281 3,541,251 vaseeee 452193532 402,794 420,285 canes 823,079 
97—Michigan Central R. R 5,414,983 13,328, 7008 SRS 18,743,891 1,680,901 3,455,762 eeesiniens $, 136,662 
98—Midland Valley R. R........ 194,415 80,244 274,659 117,639 43,184 tteeeee 160, — 
? 99—Mineral Range R. R.......-ceeeeeeee ° 12,147 1,473 13,620 6,890 1,473 RSH 8363: 
100—Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R........56. 365,656 165,365 531,021 155,753 36,278 o06e:se% 192,033 
101—Minneapolis, St. Paul & Seale’ Ste. Marie Ry. ‘1,150,529 174,064 1,324,593 445,813 60, 068 vieeken 505,888 
a 102—Minnesota & International R TawenGaning 31,950 291 vinwduavs 32,241 31,233 o 208 Saseisen 31, 233 
177—Missouri & North Arkansas R. Re... ss... em Sis pcaeieiet baemenrs aabetuca eke o-c8eeee eccccce 
103—Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. er er ° 2,097,419 2,478,434 usta se 4,575,853 2,085,323 1,212,209 jseaminge 3,297,532 
104—Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. of Texas..... 1,033,146 MS ll —_-ee 1,146,871 558,582 2,086 eesess 560,668 
105—Missouri. Pacific R. R.....--seeeeeeee wesee 3,261,582 14,630,338 14,813 17,906,733 2,110,185 227,728 16,650 2,354,563 
106—Mobile & Ohio R. R...... pew aecepaceoenes 453,467 451,068 cieeeas 904,535 319,861 Skye =k wh 50,038 
107— Monongahela DRG. i cebiag sie bicew Saeweeacs 1,731,269 378,489 392,300 2,502,058 743,480 278,633 8,006 1,030,119 
108—Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas R.R. & S.'S. Co. 179,594 148,862 fone 328,456 88,803 219,435 bettie 308,238 
~ 109—Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry...... 1,993,509 1,710,161 116,635 3,820,305 1,157,736 364,939 i35,S60 1.658235 
110—New Orleans & Northeastern R. R.......... 139,478 619,528 ecccces 759,006 131,889 420,818 ecevee "552,707 
, 111—New Orleans Great Northern R. Rca cagee 88,147 11,099 oeemnenia 99,246 42,491 23, 229 ed 0008s 5,720 
112—New Orleans, ‘Texas & Mexico Ry.......... 40,145 28,529 o cesses 68,674 31,917 3,480 coesee 38°397 
34 fabciinae Wadi CARMEL o.<ancncncgucsecseee+ses 36,356,014 36,640,625 75,000 73,071,639 11,452,085 9,141,594 41,754 20,635,433 
+1 114—New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R....... 2,791,004 4,041,498 syeaeee 6, 832, 502 584,826 1,958,098 oeecee 2,542,924 
31 115—New York, New Haven & Hartford AOR 15,538,130 6,032,545 vaseees 21,570,675 7,939,697 oo or » 8,193,734 
‘1 116—New York, Ontario & Western Ry......... 174,883 128,022 seeeeee 302,905 113,360 0,720 eacees "184,080 
73 117—New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk R. R... 649,086 104,364 seeeies 753,450 144,198 nr 232'362 
66 118—New York, Susquehanna & Western R. R. 463,120 22,957 ee 486,077 170,099 10,472 Aeris 180371 
22 119—Norfoik & Western Dt cicdeuhaasoanatie 11,666,460 17,955,266 eee 46i4 29,621, 726 4,140,274 7,318,399 198,591 11,657,264 
30 120—Norfolk Southern R. Ri... ss eee eee ees ann 384,325 633,628 cassces Ae 95,386 rt: eee "221,861 
86 121—Northern Pacific Ry sities bot ai aed. rene gnaie aware 6,457,973 11,537,843 377,160 18,372,976 3,296,509 6,349,755 486,061 10, 132, 325 
44 : 122—Northwestern Pacific R. R.......-eeeeeeeee 262,633 344,878 aera 607,511 150,478 ere 206, 180 
17 123—Oregon Short Line R, R.....-..eeeeeeeeee 2,009,726 2.207,660 651,253 4,868,639 801,717 339,850 213, 508 1 355, 075 
49 124—Oregon-Washington R, R. & Nav. Co....... 1,376,704 487,315 370,799 2,234,818 710,804 147, 142 3,788 991 734 
03 125—Panhandle & Santa Fe Ry......... mcmbie 410,996 1,133,167 1,544,163 eee. -eenees 434 640 647,697 
27 126—Pennsylvania Co.—Lines West.......+++++: 22,678,438 6,163,885 ....... 28,842,323 7,358,554 1,232,384 sees. 8,590,938 
54 _ 127—Pennsylvania R, R.—Lines East..........+ 63,445,962 30,596,976 6, 591, 7i0 100,634,648 23,899,449 13/349,017 4,230,744 41,479,210 
97 128—Pere Marquette Ry......-..eeeceeeeeeseees 2,939,188 4,633,454 7,572,642 475,385 3,525,259 ...ee. 4,000,644 
46 129—Philadelphia & Reading Co..........eeseeee 12,018,308 19,999,914 veseses 32,018,222 5,831,200 4,113,351 1s: 9,944,551 
85 130—Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R.........00005 - 5,209,473 5,058,219 veseeee 10,267,692 1,010,719 560,734 kas 1,571,453 
92 131—Pittsburg & Shawmut R. R...... ee cee eee ee 572,446 4,414 lees 576,860 188,020 244 on 
83 132—Pittsburgh & West Virginia Ry ca cae saveneimiane 339,437 364,357 peisiensa 703,794 132,247 83,385 cccapeasaiee bor eed 
123 133—Pittshurgh, Cincinnati, Chie. & Si. Louis RR. 20,341'755 _1,5147680 9,637,651 31,494/086 6,083,267 1,343°378 1,8971888 gyn 0r 
117 134—Port Reading R. R........ee+eeees enanaaies 37,104 pietinkiii eae 37,104 65,485 peotins 65, 
19 135—Sieemene, Fredericksburg & Potomac R. R:. 735,765 2,432,266 teens 3,168,031 314,630 701,560 aaedeinies 1,016,190. 
45 [MEE T Wicaeaeureerentsstexss vanenane 478,323 605,183 1,083,506 309,225 70,574 Pape "379,799 
305 137—St. Joseph & Grand Island Ry.........ceee 300,595 39,746 340,341 98,653 17,463 meets 116,116 
366 “138—St. uis, Brownsville & Mexico Ry.. eee 47,244 13,192 60,436 19,817 11,145 cee 30,962 
985 139—St. Louis-San Francisco Ry.....++++.+++ w+» 3,896,357 7,354,086 11,250,443 2,161,907 803,937 wees, 2,965,844 
516 140—St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas Ry.. a “al gigeteteanne 71,169 18,407 OAS veins nn 
094 141—St. Louis Southwestern Ry..... eee 861,703 1,354,514 2,216,217 363,988 082.218 ar aed 1,346,206 
552 142—St. Louis Southwestern Ry. of Texas.. 783,564 é 785,049 78,863 pea ea o eeeeen "78.863 
495 143—San Antonio & Aransas Pass Ry.......-. 91,830 16,717 bamsreeie 108,547 78,172 13,487 sae 91.659 
634 144—Seaboard Air Line........sssecsceseseseee 2,047,237 6,704,527 153,000 8,904,764 834.985 1,538,994 wees. 2,373,979 
882 145—Southern Pacific Co....sssesseeeceeeeeeees 12,274,965 13,901,243 $79,259 26,755,467 3,909,846 7,901,160 303, 250 12,114,256 
212 146—Southern Ry, .....-esessseceeses seceeceeee 3,158,658 19,360,376 veeee 22,519,034 8175-720 _—_‘1°933'595 oe. 1001097315 
240 147—Southern Railway . Mississippi....-.+eeeee 16,470 1,157 sceemiers 17,627 9,649 810 etenee 
313 149—Spokane, Portland & Seattle Ry......++0e+- 615,937 1,797,670 vieewaa 2,413,607 418,230 14,327 seems 432,557 
150—Staten Island Rapid Transit Ry.......+..++ 269,852 viekeie otesalece 269,852 566,745 br ern cca 566.745 
274 151—Tennessee Central R. R......-.+-e0s 154,292 6,709 ase 161,001 60,483 286 See 60.769 
497 152—Texarkana & Ft. Smith Ry. (incl. in K.C.S.) ee eanenane Receleldiata diet eek sateagnen waite : 
063 153—Texas & New Orleans R. R......... oc eece-e 355,992 7,222 Sieh eestets 363,214 102,410 633 ee 103.043 
028 i 154—Texas & Pacific Ry......... piewisle-es ececcece 1,422,547 4,770,066 . 6,192,613 674,423 1,341,140 atin 2.015.563 
203 155—Toledo & Ohio Central Ry.......... oeeisie vie 1,104,357 1,177,957 497, 775 2,780,089 709,209 "150,901 37.326 "897.436 
425 156—Toledo, Peoria & Western Ry..... seeeccees 25,186 10,720 35,906 22,673 10,720 eae 33,393 
739 157—Toledo, St. Louis & Western R. R.......00+ 240,779 3,727,129 eesecee 3,967,908 219,774 131,810 5 eceataasiis 351.584 
473 158—Ulster & Delaware R. R......-e0es oevecwe . 24,714 6,960 hiameresie 31,674 17,987 9,619 Ragen 27°606 
587 159—Union Pacific R. R.....eeeeseeee ios hanes 14,265,038 13,251,944 288,508 27,805,290 3,367,418 8,746,733 166,546 12,280,697 
689 fo SER er mg Shreveport & Pacific inet ‘ bey ‘ 33813 238692 ‘ 261,157 88.033 : pa ae *"93,507 
89 —Virginig RY. ....ccccsceee pielmeis cists or 5752, ,916,2 907,486 1,265,373 1,604,434 151.1 ¢ 
554 162—Wabash Ry. ......---cccccccee Seve ceinewee 1,020,319 9,109,303 oeeesee 10,129,622 474,771 704,940 cay si Lert 
91 2 163—Washington-Southern ai oeceveccceseeccee 605,210 261,480 ee 866,690 46,964 160,238 eee 
767 164—Western Maryland Ry.. ip cthe sieeibsitietesient 3,329,242 1,700,063 48,065 5,077,370 693,346 669,360 "20,220 1,382, 926 
117 165—Western Pacific R. R....... ieee ees sem 896,354 4,421,739 eevece'e 5,318,093 486,345 851,607 as aes 1, "337, "052 
80 166—Western Ry. of NR sca ahakn casos . 175,684 225,343  anewes 401,027 53,465 168,806 5st "222, 271 
1224 167—West Jersey & Seashore R. Rips ‘ 1,000,210 470,097 caeeeem 1,470,307 456.350 345,202 4 
1632 168—Wheeling & Lake Erie Ry........+++++- nee 748,976 5,595,604 seeeeee 6,344,580 430,518 202,813 633) 331 
i 169—Wichita Falls & Northwestern ii earng aio 10,215 810 Roeeees 11,025 5,762 399 
731 170—Wichita Valley .........++.- Sens wnonsienes 76,557 1,282 ee 77,839 17,879 267 ; 





603 171—Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R......-e00- 3,736,473 36, 833 POO 3,773,306 1,592, 001 5,574 ce Aéiock 159847. 
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bars, securely fastened to place on end sills and end plates. 
End plates to be diagonally braced on inside of car, under 
roof, to side plates, or with reinforcements equivalent in 
strength. 

(c) End lining to be 134 in. thick, tongued and grooved, 
extending from floor to end plate, with corners sealed with 
beveled corner strips 114x1'% in., securely nailed to place 
to prevent possibility of grain leaks. 

10. Metal Strap to be Applied to Side Sheathing—Double 
sheathed box cars will have applied to face of sheathing of 
car at side sill a small angle iron, channel iron or strap se- 
curely bolted in place to insure sheathing being held tight 
against side sill to prevent grain leakage; bolts to have single 
nuts and to be riveted over. Location of bolt spacing to be 
the same as on United States standard cars where practicable. 
Channel or strap to be painted on back with freight car 
paint before it is applied. 

il. Grain Door Nailing Strip—Door post should have 
grain door nailing strips on inside face (approximately 114 
in. x 34% in.), full height of door opening securely fastened 
to place with screws or heavy wire nails. 

12. Roofs—When roofs are changed or renewed outside 
flexible type metal roof with mullions between roof sheets 
and with flexibility at eaves and ridges, made of 22 or 24 
gauge galvanized iron will be applied. Roofs should be in- 
terchangeable with United States standard cars having same 
length and width sheets. To permit the use of standard 
sheets, the following changes may be made: 

(a) Increase or decrease in thickness, or omitting eave 
moulding, fascia or both. 

(b) Increase the width of roof flashing at eaves. 

(c) Where cars are equipped with all-metal roofs, such 
construction may be continued when renewals are necessary, 
if considered desirable to do so. 

13. Preservation of Material—When rebuilding or re- 
pairing, wood or steel cars—On all-wood cars, wood pre- 
servative, freight car paint or its equivalent will be applied 
to all mortises and tenons; ends of posts and braces; and post 
and brace shoes at sills. Top of all sills will be painted, 
including face of side end sills. 

(a) On refrigerator cars, sills will be painted all over 
in addition to the above. 

(b) When applying metal parts on outside of wood cars, 
both the wood and metal part shall be painted before ap- 
plied, except when applying metal roofs. Before outside 
metal roof is applied it should be painted on underside. 

(c) Steel cars, steel underframes, steel center sills or 
steel draft arms, when assembling should have red lead ap- 
plied before one metal part is applied, lapping another. 

In complying with the above instructions, it is imperative 
that careful consideration be given to preservation and re- 
clamation of material. Material removed from one car, in 
order to standardize such car or a part thereof, fit for further 
use, shall be reclaimed and used in making repairs to other 
equipment. 


New Rules for Grain Traffic 


In general order No. 57 Director General McAdoo has 
issued the following rules governing the inspection, selection 
and coopering or rejection of cars for bulk grain loading, 
the recording of loss of grain from car by leakage (if any) 
during transit, and the disposition of claims for loss and 
damage of grain: 

Claims on grain shipped in bulk constitute a large pro- 
portion of loss and damage claims. Some of the widely 
varying practices of both shippers and carriers with respect 
thereto are of doubtful propriety, and in many cases result 
in undue preference and unjust discrimination. 

This condition may be attributed largely to the great num- 
ber of intricate factors entering into the grain business; the 
condition of scales and weighing practices, which, in many 
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instances, result in weights of doubtful accuracy. Grain in 
bulk is sometimes loaded at large terminal elevators where 
so-called official weights are obtained; in other instances, at 
country elevators where weights are obtained on small scales 
in many drafts; and in other instances where scale weights 
are not used but loading weights obtained on measurement 
basis; and at some points where no elevators are located, grain 
is weighed over wagon scales, loaded into cars and the sum 
of the wagon scale weights used to represent the amount 
shipped. 

Destination weights are arrived at in as many different 
ways as the loading weights, but, as a general rule, the bulk 
of the grain shipped is destined to terminal markets where 
official weights are secured, and the differences between these 
loading and destination weights constitute the basis of claims, 
although losses resulting from the taking of samples for in- 
spection purposes and the failure of consignee to unload all 
the grain and other wastage, over which the railroad has no 
control, are not taken into consideration or accounted for. 

In view of the foregoing, there is no good reason why 
carriers should assume responsibility for claims, the basis 
of which is solely the difference between these loading and 
out-turn weights. 

Therefore, claims for loss of bulk grain will be recognized 
only where there is evidence of negligence on the part of the 
carriers. Leaks due to improper coopering of cars or placing 
of grain door boards are not to be considered as evidence of 
negligence on the part of the carrier, and the following rules 
shall apply until superseded by others that may be adopted 
as a result of investigation and study of the subject now 
being carried on by carriers and shippers in connection with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

At the present time there is lack of uniformity in the dis- 
position of grain claims. One purpose of these rules is to 
clear up this present situation and dispose promptly of such 
claims as come within these regulations. 

Rute 1—SEtectTion or Cars For Loapine. 


Suitable cars will be furnished for bulk grain loading. (See Definition.) 

Definition: A suitable car for bulk grain loading is one that is grain tight 
and fit or can be made so by the shipper at time and place of loading by 
ordinary and proper care in use of cooperage material and by a reasonable 
amount of cleaning. 


Rute 2.—REJEcTION By SHIPPER. 


While carriers are expected to furnish suitable equipment, it is the duty 
of the shipper to reject a car which is unfit for the loading intended. Ship- 
pers should not load bulk grain in a car with door post shattered or broken, 
or with other defects of such character as to render car obviously unfit, or 
with inside showing the presence of oil, creosote, fertilizer, manure, coal or 
other damaging substance of like or kindred character. 


Rute 3—CooperRace, 


Grain doors, or grain door lumber of proper quality and dimensions will 
be furnished by the carrier and installed by the shipper to cooper side and 
end doors and other openings of cars used for bulk grain loading. 

Note 1—Carrier’s egent at loading station will ascertain the number of 
temporary sectional grain doors, or the number of feet (board measure) 
of grain door lumber used to cooper the car and the approximate weight 
thereof, and note same on waybill. 

Note 2—Should the carrier’s supply of grain door material run short, 
local agent will promptly notify his superintendent who will immediately 
send the required material or authorize local agent to purchase a supply to 
take care of the emergency. 

Note 3—Shippers or consignees must not appropriate carriers’ grain doors 
or grain door material, neither shall they use the same without specific 
authority from the carrier. 

Accessories such as nails, paper, cheesecloth, burlap or similar material 
for calking or lining cars, required to prevent loss of grain by leakage, 
shall be supplied by the carrier and applied by the shipper or at his expense. 


Rute 4—Consicnor, CoNSIGNEE OR OWNER REQUIRED TO Loap oR UNLOAD 
CaRLoap FREIGHT. 

Except as otherwise provided by tariff, owners are required to load into 
or on cars grain carried at carload ratings, and consignee or owner is 
required to unload the car, which includes the removal of entire contents, 
including sweeping the car. Loading includes adequate securing of the load 
in or on car, also proper distribution of the weight in the car by trimming 
or leveling. 

Rurte 5—Suipping WEIGHTs. 

Where shipper weighs the grain for shipment, he shall furnish the carrier 
with a statement of the car initials and number, the total scale weight, the 
type and house number of the scale used, the number of drafts and weight 
of each draft weighed, the date and time of weighing, and state whether 
official board of trade, grain exchange, state or other properly supervised 
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shipping weights; also state number ana approximate weight of grain doors 
used. This information shall be furnished as soon as practicable, forwarding 
of car not to be delayed for this record. 
Rute 6—DEsTinATION WEIGHTS. 
Consignee shall furnish the carrier with a statement of the car initials 
and number, the total scale weight, the type and house number of the scale 
used, the number of drafts and weight of each draft weighed, and date and 


time of weighing, and state whether official board of trade, grain exchange, 
state or other properly supervised unloading weight. 


Rute 7—LEAKAGE or DaMAGEe REcorD. 

If damage to or leakage of grain is detected while in carrier’s possession, 
the necessary repairs must be made to prevent further loss or damage and a 
complete record made thereof. In case of a disputed claim, the records of 
both carrier and claimant on said car shall be made available to both parties. 
If shipper, consignee, owner or his or their representative should discover 
leakage of grain from car, he must immediately report the facts to carrier 
and afford reasonable opportunity for verification. 

The result of hammer testing will not be accepted as proof of loss. 


Rute 8—Craims on CLEAR AND DeFeEcTIvE Recorp Cars. 

(a) Clear Record Cars: If, after thorough investigation by the carrier, 
no defect in equipment cr seal record is discovered, such record shall be 
considered to show that the carrier has delivered all of the grain that was 
loaded into the car. If evidence is produced by the claimant indicating a 
defective record, such evidence shall be investigated and given due consid- 
eration. 

(b) Defective Record Cars: Where investigation discloses defect in 
equipment, seal or seal record, or a transfer in transit by the carrier of a 
car of grain upon which there is a difference between the loading and 
unloading weights, and the shipper furnishes duly attested certificate show- 
ing correctness of weights, and the carrier can find no defect in scale or 
other facilities and no error at points of origin or destination, then, the 
resulting claims will be adjusted subject to a deduction of one-eighth of 
one per cent of the established loading weight as representing invisible loss 
and wastage. 

Note.—Transfer in transit, as referred to in Section ‘‘b’ of this rule, 
is a transfer for which the railroad is responsible, and not a transfer 
because of a trade rule, governmental requirement, or because of orders of 
consignor, consignee, owner or their representative. 

(c) Leaks over or through grain doors and other leaks due to improper 
cooperating by shipper shall not be considered defects for which the carrier 
is responsible. 


Rules Governing Industry Tracks 


Director General McAdoo has issued Supplement No. 1 to 
General Order No. 15, which prescribed requirements for new 
industry tracks, as follows: 

1. General Order No. 15 is not to be construed as re- 
quiring or authorizing a federal manager to enter into a 
contract on behalf of the director general to pay for that 
part of an industry track on the right of way from the switch 
point to the clearance point where, in the judgment of the 
federal manager, the amount of traffic to be derived by the 
United States Railroad Administration from the construc- 
tion of the industry track is not sufficient to justify such ex- 
penditure. In cases where, in the judgment of the federal 
manager, the circumstances justify the construction of an 
industry track, but the amount of revenue to be derived there- 
from by the United States Railroad Administration does not 
justify the payment by the director general of the cost of that 
part of the track on the right of way from the switch point 
to the clearance point, an agreement may be made, otherwise 
in accordance with General Order No. 15, but providing for 
the payment of the entire cost of the track by the shipper 
with a provision for refund up to, but not exceeding, the cost 
of the part of the track from the switch point to the clearance 
point, at the rate of $2 per car of carload freight yielding 
road haul revenue, delivered on or shipped from the track 
during federal control. 

2. Track material contained in that portion of an industry 
track on the railroad right of way which was installed and 
paid for by the industry during federal control, shall re- 
main the property of the industry, except to the extent that 
refund of the cost thereof shall have been made by the rail- 
road or the director general, but such ownership shall be 
subject to the right of the railroad to use the track when not 
to the detriment of the industry. . 

3. Upon the discontinuance of use of an industry track 
for the purposes of the industry, the industry shall have the 
right to have the track material on the right of way which 
was paid for by the industry during federal control, taken up 
and delivered to the industry except to the extent that the 
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cost of such track material shall have been refunded to the in- 
dustry by the railroad or the director general. : The work of 
taking up the track shall be done, if the federal manager 
shall so desire, by the forces of the federal manager, but in 
any event at the expense of the industry. 


Interpretations of Wage Orders 


Director General McAdoo has issued the following in- 
terpretations of wage orders: 


INTERPRETATION No. 4, TO GENERAL OrvDER No. 27. 

Employee’s claim:—That he was in the employ of the railroad from a date 
prior to January 1, 1918, up to 6 a. m., June 1, 1918. 

Employer’s claim:—That employee’s tour of duty was from 6 p. m. of one 
day until 6 a. m., the next, and that the last ‘‘day” on which the employee 
worked was May 31, 1918, although his hours extended to 6 a. m., June 1, 
1918; that the employee left the service voluntarily. 

Decision:—Employee having been in the service on May 25, 1918, the 
date of the issuance of General Order No. 27, is entitled to back pay for 
services rendered from January 1, 1918, to the date he left the service. 


INTERPRETATION No. 5, TO GENERAL Orper No. 27. 

Employee’s claim:—On and prior to December 31, 1915, employee occu- 
pied position as agent at a certain salary. In July, 1917, his position was 
changed at the same salary and continued until June, 1918. Employee 
claims the increase atforded by General Order No, 27 upon his salary as of 
December 31, 1915. . 

Employer’s claim:—The position occupied by the employee on May 25, 
1918, was at a lower salary on December 31, 1915, than was paid to the 
position occupied by the employee on May 25, 1918; therefore, the increase 
afforded by General Order No. 27 should be based upon the salary of the 
position and not upon the salary of the man. 

Decision:—General Order No. 27, Article II, Section F, paragraph 1, 
explicitly provides that the wage runs with the place. Therefore, the in- 
crease should be applied to the salary which the position paid on December 
31, 1915. 


INTERPRETATION No. 2, To SUPPLEMENT No. 7, TO GENERAL OrpDER No. 27. 

Question :—Shall employees coming under the provisions of paragraph (a) 
Article V, Supplement No. 7 to General Order No. 27, paid on a tonnage or 
piece work basis and earning in excess of 43 cents per hour (the maximum 
rate established) receive any portion of the increase provided for, if thereby 
such increase would establish a rate in excess of 43 cents per hour. 

Decision:—Paragraph (2) Article V of Supplement No. .7 to General 
Order No. 27 specifically states, “Provided that the maximum shall not 
exceed 43 cents per hour.” Employees paid on a tonnage or piece work 
basis whose average hourly earnings, per day period, equal 43 or more cents 
per hour are therefore not entitled to any portion of the increase, but are 
guaranteed not less than 43 cents per hour. 

The provisions of paragraph (2) Article VIII, Supplement No. 7 to 
Generai Order No. 27, protects higher rates and is to be observed, 


INTERPRETATION No, 2, TO SuPPLEMENT No, 8, to GENERAL Orper No. 27. 


Question:—It is intended that house and bridge carpenters in the main- 
tenance of way service shall receive the rates of pay and be governed by the 


conditions specified in Art. I, Section 6, of Supplement No. 4 to General 
Order No. 27, under the heading of Carmen? 
Decision:—House and bridge carpenters in the maintenance of way 


Service come under the provision of Supplement No. 8 to General Order 
No. 27 and their rates of pay are established as per paragraph (e) Article 
1 of Supplement &. 


Report of Exports Control Committee 


According to the report of the Exports Control Committee 
to Director General McAdoo for the week ended December 7 
the changed conditions causing the diversion of munitions 
and the substitution of food and supplies has created an en- 
larged export program for the food administration and the 
Allies. The combined frozen beef and provisions program 
through the ports of New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore will total 113,786 tons for the month of Decem- 
ber, divided as follows: British Ministry of Shipping, 36,- 
786 tons; French, 30,000; Italian, 45,000. 

The movement of provisions and frozen beef on a three- 
day schedule, Chicago to New York, has been discontinued 
and traffic is now running on a four-day schedule. The 
Food Administration’s program for December for the At- 
lantic and Gulf ports approximates 1,500,000 tons. For the 
South Atlantic ports there are assigned 40,000 tons. 

There are in addition to this large amount moving under 
war department transportation orders 8,000 tons of flour via 
New York, 19,000 tons via Philadelphia, 19,000 tons via 
Baltimore, and 27,000 tons already permitted to move to New 
York. There are 44,000 tons which will move via Pacific 
Coast ports, making the total estimates under the original 
figure of 120,000 tons. This flour is to be used for relief 
purposes. 
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There is now moving in solid trains from the west a total 
of 1,073 cars of flour destined to New York, as well as a 
solid train of 30 cars for Boston. In order to expedite the 
delivery of this large volume of flour after arrival at the sea- 
board, arrangements have been made for conferences between 
the New York Traffic Committee with representatives of the 
British Ministry of Shipping, Wheat Export Company, Food 
Administration, Grain Corporation and the Shipping Control 
Committee semi-weekly in New York. 

At the North Atlantic ports the arrivals of carload export 
treight exclusive of bulk grain and coal, during the month 
of November totals 50,143 cars, while deliveries were 46,449 
cars, or 3,694 cars arriving in excess of deliveries. There 
has been an increase of only 420 cars in accumulation at all 
South Atlantic and Gulf ports during the week. Permits 
were issued to cover 1,319 cars, largely grain, of export traffic 
for movement through the ports at Galveston, New Orleans, 
Mobile and Savannah. 

For the week ended November 28 there were 276,808 tons 
of grain in elevators at the North Atlantic ports, while 220,- 
398 had been cleared. At the Gulf ports there were 250,892 
tons of grain in elevators, while 31,820 had been cleared. 


Volume of Traffic at Principal Termini 


The comparative statement showing the traffic handled by 
the railways under federal control at 25 of the more impor- 
tant railroad termini of the country during the week ending 
November 7 shows an increase of 2.62 per cent in the ton- 
nage as against a decrease of 7.86 per cent in the number of 
cars used to carry the increased tonnage, as follows: 


Cars Tons 

—_— OT oN | ra 

1917 1918 1917 1918 
esse eccamess 2,515 2,128 80,767 80,122 
Birmingham .......-- 4,131 4,462 176,659 240,532 
SM sited aihsicaws 8,716 7,311 128,037 157,931 
ERE SE ey Me 8,153 7.114 284,337 251,773 
NE se udaylvink eau ae 49,177 49,277 1,572,698 1,650,778 
Ce a vcs eeenes 1,150 2,001 20,791 42,688 
CE. . dvawew scene 8,726 9.508 307,088 360,759 
Duluth & Superior.... 24,704 22,782 1,073,390 970,239 
COOONNINE. onic ce vite 1,366 1,211 29,676 26,224 
Hampton Roads ..... 11,737 14,787 497,961 623,860 
Kansas City ......... 6,940 8,796 173,922 229,406 
Los Angeles ........ 1,905 1,538 41,980 32,600 
GE vecccccces Bleeee 24.298 653,528 625,952 
New Orleans ........ 3,867 4,486 116,610 134,916 
Omaha 4,333 3,804 144,492 130,973 
OS PEEP ee 1,737 2,044 44,810 52,957 
Philadelphia ........ 48,969 13,749 516,396 446,832 
NN Pe eee 7,298 6.674 248,366 256,543 
i CA ‘awede be0es 11,947 12,109 418,476 418,984 
ON eee 2.288 3,082 67,276 83,362 
San Francisco ....... 2.678 2,587 84,220 62,056 
Savannah 1,865 1,519 33,080 33,075 
EL od b was eeeve ce 1,231 1.208 14,294 38,420 
EE NO. a ecawieewid 12,246 9,840 316,200 252,822 
| a rer 8,270 8,560 346,479 381,960 
 Qerrr cree 233,104 214,775 7.391,527 7,585,764 
ON! Cane etee eaeabe! <ckeies- eee parms 194,237 
DE. Sic cvGcerevetdse Keeees 18,329 eA 
=7.86% =2.63% 

Average tons per car. ...... wawews 32 35 


Accounting Circulars 

The Division of Public Service and Accounting has recently 
issued circulars in part as follows: 

P. S. & A. Circular No. 51 provides that federal auditors 
must make no changes from the method of accounting or 
classifying accounts during the test period that may affect the 
contract settlement with the corporation or that will transfer 
amounts in accounts from those included during the test 
period within those used to compute the standard return to 
other income accounts without submitting the proposed 
changes to and obtaining permission from the undersigned 
to make such changes. If any such changes have been made 
since January 1, 1918, without approval federal auditors 
shall at once submit a full statement requesting permission 
to -ontinue the changed methods or classifications. 

P. S. & A. Circular No. 52 gives additional instructions 
with respect to bills for the use of joint facilities. 

P. S. & A. Circular No. 53 says that the proposed contract 
between the director general and the railroads under federal 
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control provides for compensation to the company for the 
complete service rendered by it in connection with the move- 
ment of carload freight prior to January 1, 1918. The pro- 
visions of General Order No. 17 respecting “lap-over”’ revenue 
are not in exact accord with the terms of the proposed con- 
tract, and where the provisions of the said order on this sub- 
ject are in conflict with those of the proposed contract the 
latter shall govern. 

The intent of the provisions of the proposed contract is to 
credit and pay to the company all revenue on carload traffic 
on. which the company had completed its service prior to 
January 1, 1918. Revenue on carload traffic, on which the 
company had not completed its service prior to January 1, 
1918, if not included in the revenue for the month of Decem- 
ber, 1917, or prior thereto, by estimate or otherwise, shall be 
considered as revenue of the director general and not as “lap- 
over” revenue. 


Protests Against Wage Order for Telegraphers 


Protests against Director General McAdoo’s recent order 
increasing the wages of telegraph operators and employees 
engaged in similar work were laid before the director gen- 
eral on December 5 by a delegation of 17 representatives of 
the Order of Railroad Telegraphers, who declared that very 
little increase would result to the men on some roads and that 
in some respects the order would make the position of the 
employees worse instead of better because their wages would 
be reduced with the reduction in hours. The delegation did 
not include H. B. Perham, president of the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers, but a group of “insurgents’’ who have been 
threatening to strike. The director general referred the matter 
to the Board of Wages and Working Conditions for a hear- 
ing to begin on December 9 and meanwhile any men whose 
pay would be reduced by the supplemental order will be paid 
on the basis of General Order No. 27. The Railroad Ad- 
ministration had estimated that the order would increase the 
payroll by $300,000 a year. 


Turns Back Steamer Lines 


The Clyde, Mallory, Merchants and Miners, and Southern 
steamship companies were relinquished from federal control 
on December 5 by order of Director General McAdoo. Steam- 
ship companies owned by railroads will be retained under 
management of the Railroad Administration. The four 
lines turned back to private management were taken by the 
government April 13 under war powers of the President, and 
their operation consolidated with other steamship lines under 
the Railroad Administration. The relinquishing order be- 
came effective at midnight December 6, but for accounting 
purposes it is regarded as effective from December 1. 


Designs for Passenger Cars 


The Committee on Standards of the mechanical depart- 
ment of the Railroad Administration at a meeting in Wash- 
ington last week agreed upon the floor plan and general de- 
signs of the proposed standard 70-ft. passenger coach and the 
70-foot combination passenger, baggage, mail and express 
cars. The general designs and the specialties selected follow 
very closely those approved for the proposed standard 
baggage cars. 


Apprentice System May Be Extended 


Frank McManamy, assistant director of the division of 
operation of the Railroad Administration, has been designat- 
ed by the administration to confer with the government Board 
for Vocational Education on plans for the co-operation of the 
Railroad Administration in the development and extension 
of the apprentice system for training railway employees. The . 
board has been in existence for about a year, having been 
appointed for the purpose of investigating and recommending 
methods of vocational education. Mr. McManamy held his 
first conference with the board on Thursday. 

















Effect of Federal Control on Railway Labor’ 


An Outline of Efforts to Create Improved Relations Between 
the Employer and Employees 


By W. S. Carter 


Director of the Division of Labor, United States Railroad Administration 


bor of federal control of the railroads will necessitate 

an explanation of what has been done in so short a time. 
Having regard for the fact that approximately two millions 
of employees are affected, and much that has been done, if 
not experimental, has at least been in the nature of pioneer- 
ing, I am convinced that a continuance of the sympathetic 
policy of the director general of the railroads will in the not 
distant future eliminate that feeling of unrest, if not despera- 
tion, so pronounced at the termination of private control. 

An effect of federal control of the railroads upon labor has 
been the demonstration to them that there are orderly means 
by which all differences of opinion between employees and the 
railroads may be equitably adjusted. Almost immediately 
after the creation of the Division of Labor of the Railroad 
Administration this work was systematically undertaken; in 
fact, it may be said that the principal purpose of the creation 
of this division was to bring about a kindlier relation be- 
tween official and employee. These relations had become 
strained under private control, and for this unhappy situation 
neither operating officials nor employees were entirely to 
blame. In the early days of wage bargaining the general 
manager of a railroad was privileged to grant increased wages 
and improved conditions of employment when in his own 
judgment they were justified. In those days it was the 
operating officials of a railroad that dictated its policy affect- 
ing employees. In many instances these policies were liberal, 
to the extent that employees accepted a denial of requests, or 
accepted compromises, with the belief that the reasons offered 
by the operating officials of a railroad why requests could not 
be granted were sincere. 


Strained Relations in the Past 


T STATE AT THIS TIME what has been the effect upon la- 


Then came the concentration of authority over expenses in- 
cidental to labor costs in boards of directors, often common in 
personnel to groups of railroads. Some employees went so 
far as to say, and believe, that a comparatively few of the 
great banking institutions of the country had assumed the 
right to prohibit operating officials granting any wage in- 
crease, even when it was known by such officials that eco- 
nomic conditions justified a liberal policy. An opinion 
prevailed toward the last that operating officials had _ lost 
practically all authority over wage matters; that they had be- 
come but the agents to enforce the will of “absent landlords. 

Some employees believed that even their highest operating 
officials were obligated to deny any and all requests that 
meant money” to the railroads, and were forbidden to adjust 
liberally the personal “grievances” of employees. Some of 
them found that where formerly operating officials had dis- 
pensed discipline alloyed with kindness, and where leniency 
had once successfully been pleaded, an apparent change in 
policy had been established. Unadjusted grievances accumu- 
lated, the feeling of oppression became more and more pro- 
nounced, and with this change of mental attitude of the em- 
ployee came a decrease in efficiency of service, a lowering of 
morale, almost a complete absence of esprit de corps, on more 
than one railroad. 

And then came an experience that led employees to think 


*Address before the Academy of Political Science thirty-eighth annual 
convention, Astor Hotel, New York City, December 7, 1918. 
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that “Wall Street was so far away” that it never made a con- 
cession until its dividends and interest were jeopardized by 
a strike, or a threatened strike. Even had such a belief been 
based upon error, the belief was sincere, and thereby some 
railway employees reached the conclusion that their only hope 
for relief lay in a threatened strike. They were convinced 
that the strike alone was the only influence of employees 
recognized by those who dominated the railway labor 
situation. 

The government took over the railroads with a majority 
of employees mentally depressed and educated by experience 
to believe in this theory, and it has taken time and patience to 
convince that under federal control justice will prevail, with- 
out strike, or threats of strikes. 

As a part of the great harmonizing plan of the present di- 
rector general, three Railway Boards of Adjustment have been 
created, to which nearly all employees working under agree- 
ments with their respective railroads may appeal with cer- 
tainty that a just decision will be reached. And for all em- 
ployees not working under such wage agreements the Division 
of Labor of the Railroad Administration is a court of resort 
where justice will be secured. © 


Railway Boards of Adjustment 


For its psychological effect it was believed that for the 
strongly organized classes of employees, accustomed to adjust- 
ing matters in controversy in accordance with provisions of 
existing wage agreements, that Railway Boards of Adjust- 
ment should be composed of an equal representation selected 
by these organizations and the regional directors of the Rail- 
road Administration. By this method that constant fear of 
“prejudiced arbitrators,” so pronounced among railway em- 
ployees, has been entirely removed. Each and every member 
of these organizations of railway employees has the knowl- 
edge that he himself has a personal representative on the 
Railway Boards of Adjustment, and that no so-called “neu- 
tral” holds the balance of power. Of course, employees know 
that in the event of a “deadlock” on these equi-partisan 
boards, the director general will take upon himself the duty 
of rendering a decision. 

It was with the belief that deadlocks were inevitable that some 
railroad men of long experience, both officials and employees, 
doubted the practicability of this plan, but experience has 
not produced a single failure of these Railway Boards of 
Adjustment to reach decisions, equally balanced as they are. 

Credit for this success is not alone due to those whose 
vision and optimism has been vindicated. It has been a de- 
termination of the members of these boards to be fair that 
has made “deadlocks” avoidable and decisions acceptable. 
But back of that, the chief executives of the employees’ or- 
ganizations are deserving of much of the credit for success, 
for they have said, in effect, to their respective representatives 
which they have selected, “You ar no longer an advocate, you 
are now a judge.” 

All members of these Boards of Adjustment are technical 
experts in matters of wage bargaining and adjustments of 
the many other controversies that constantly arise between the 
railroads and their employees. They approach all matters 
submitted for adjustment with a thorough knowledge of de- 
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tail and past practices. None of them can be convinced by 
the specious arguments that have so often led astray most 
estimable gentlemen who have served as neutral arbitrators. 
It was not only a fear that a bi-partisan board would destroy 
its usefulness by inability to avoid partisanship, but. predic- 
tions were made that employees would refuse to accept unfa- 
vorable decisions. Long years of experience in such matters 
demonstrate that members of the older railway employees’ 
unions seldom violate an agreement. When the executives of 
one of these organizations, or other representative officer or 
committee, enters into an agreement to abide by a decision it 
is seldom or never repudiated. It was this knowledge of the 
loyalty to their organizations and methods of enforcing disci- 
pline by such organizations that removed fears that unfavor- 
able decisions of Railway Boards of Adjustment would not be 
accepted in good faith by employees. 

For that great number of employees who had never been 
permitted to participate in wage bargaining and grievance 
adjustment through the machinery of labor union committees 
the Division of Labor of the Railroad Administration directly 
acts as adjuster of controversies. An assistant director, with 
high reputation and years of experience in the work of me- 
diation and labor adjustments, has been assigned the especial 
duty of investigating and adjusting matters of controversy not 
coming within the jurisdiction of Boards of Adjustment. He 
is assisted by men of like reputation and experience in field 
work, known as representatives of the division of labor. 

This theory, however, if time will permit it to be carried 
to its logical conclusion, will place all railroad employees 
within the scope of work of Boards of Adjustment, upon 
which each class will have a representative. 

Standardization 

Time will develop, in all probability, that one of the most 
pronounced effects upon railway labor of federal control will 
be the standardization of wages and working conditions of 
railway employees. A purpose long asserted by organizations 
of such employees had been accomplished only to a limited 
extent, both as to classes and to territory, under the pre- 
existing conditions. 

It has not been so many years ago that on some of our most 
important railway systems a policy prevailed that produced a 
different wage, if not a different condition of employment, on 
the several divisions of the same railroad. In some instances 
these differentials were established to meet the requests of the 
employees themselves, but in such cases a closer study will 
probably demonstrate that it was the inability of employees 
to secure a higher standard wage rate on all parts of a sys- 
tem that led them to press the claims of certain portions of 
the railroad where, because of peculiarly objectionable con- 
ditions, they had more convincing arguments to present for 
increased wages. Thus, by these methods of expediency, 
there were developed higher wage rates for the same classes 
of employees on the western divisions of the principal western 
railway systems. Thus, we find where increased wages could 
not be secured for an entire railroad, increases beyond a 
standard were secured where mountainous or desert conditions 
prevailed. 

At one time it could be clearly shown that the cost of living 
was higher on western railroads than in the eastern region, 
and that other living conditions were not so desirable. Usu- 
ally, however, it was the theory of expediency that caused 
railway employees to advocate these differentials. 

This fact was brought out in recent years, where the so- 
called “district wage movements” were instituted by certain 
classes of employees and district standard secured. With the 
unification of the railroads under federal control the argu- 
ment was immediately advanced by many employees, “Now 
that all railway employees are working for the govern- 
ment, all employees should be paid the same wages for the 
same work.” But there had arisen another condition since 
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the beginning of the great war that led employees to con- 
tribute to the defeat cf their desire for standardization. Cost 
of living had advanced with such gigantic strides that many 
employees subordinated their altruism to their individual 
interests. Upon each man fell the burden of this deprecia- 
tion in purchasing power of his individual earnings, and be- 
cause of this burden he has, for the moment, subordinated 
his long-expressed desire for standardization of wages for his 
entire class to his desire to maintain his past individual 
standard of living. Notwithstanding this individualistic de- 
mand the direct result of the great increased cost of living, 
certain classes of railway employees have remained true to 
their desire for standardization. 

General Order No. 27, issued on May 25, 1918, was the 
result of the recommendations of the first wage commission 
created by the director general of the railroads early in the 
present year. Increased cost of living since December, 
1915, was the basis of computation adopted by that com- 
mission. To this was applied the humanitarian theory that 


‘the increased cost of living had fallen heaviest on the low 


paid employee. But regardless of the amount of increase 
in wages produced by General Order No. 27, hundreds of 
thousands of employees earnestly protested against the ap- 
plication of the order, because it “re-established the differ- 
entials” in wages prevailing in December, 1915, many of 
which differentials had been eliminated by wage negotiations 
during the years 1916 and 1917. This protest came largely 
from the approximately 350,000 employees engaged in the 
skilled shop trades. In carrying out their fixed purpose of 
standardizing wages and working conditions they had during 
these two years secured such an agreement on the majority 
of the southeastern railroads and were aggressively pressing 
that purpose on other railroads, when the railroads passed 
under federal control. 

Their theory had been that the highest paid men should 
be content with but minor benefits, when by so doing, the 
lower paid men were privileged to be advanced to a standard 
with all men in the same class of work. 

The underlying theory of the wage advance of the first 
wage commission, while intensely humanitarian, completely 
undid all that had been done by shopmen, clerks, teleg- 
raphers, and others, toward standardization during the two 
years intervening between December, 1915, and January, 
1918. Perhaps it will be of interest to know how General 
Order No. 27 produced this result. The first wage commis- 
sion having based its recommended increases on the rates ex- 
isting in December, 1915, recommended that any increases 
placed in effect subsequent to January 1, 1916, should be 
considered as a part of the wage increase granted through its 
recommendation. Thus, where in December, 1915, two like 
employees had been paid $3.00 and $3.50, respectively, per 
day, and the lower paid man had secured an increase of 50 
cents per day in 1917, thus establishing a standard rate of 
$3.50 per day, General Order No. 27, increased the wage 
of the one who had earned $3.50 in December, 1915, to $4.77, 
while the employee who had earned $3.00 per day in De- 
cember, 1915, was increased to $4.23 per day, and of this in- 
crease of $1.23 per day, 50 cents was deducted because of the 
wage increase of 50 cents per day in 1917. 

To those who did not understand what had been done a 
somewhat humorous situation was produced in which the 
man who had already received his increase was more dis- 
satisfied than the man who had waited.a year for it. Those 
who did understand the cause of complaint knew that both 
of the men used in this illustration would have been more 
pleased had each received the same increase and thereby have 
preserved the standardization created in 1917. 

But a peculiar situation had developed for the employees 
in train and engine service. Their “district standardization” 
had been established to a great extent before the close of 1915, 
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and, therefore, the wage order (No. 27) based on the first 
commission’s report, did not re-etstablish the former differ- 
entials. 

The sympathetic attitude of the director general for the 
desire of railroad employees for standardization was amply 
evinced in that portion of his General Order No. 27, wherein 
he created a second wage commission, which he has desig- 
nated as the Board of Railroad Wages and Working Con- 
ditions, and to which he delegated the following duties: 


This board shall at once establish an office at Washington, D. C., and 
meet for organization and elect a chairman and vice-chairman, one of 
whom shall preside at meetings of the board. 

It shall be the duty of the board to hear and investigate matters pre- 
sented by railroad employees or their representatives affecting: 

(1) Inequalities as to wages and working conditions whether as to 
individual employees or classes of employees. 

(2) Conditions arising from competition with employees in other 
industries. 


(3) Rules and working conditions for the several classes of employees, 
either for the country as a whole or for different parts of the country. 

The board shall also hear and investigate other matters affecting wages 
and conditions of employment referred to it by the director general. 

This board shall be solely an advisory body and shall submit its recom- 
mendations to the director general for his determination. 

In his supplements to the original General Order No. 27 
this great work of standardization has been rapidly accom- 
plished. Supplement No. 4 (July 25, 1918) established a 
minimum standardized wage, hours of employment and rates 
of overtime for approximately 350,000 employees engaged 
in the shop trades. Supplement No. 7 (September 1, 1918) 
and Supplement No. 8 (September 1, 1918) accomplished a 
like purpose for perhaps a million employees engaged in 
clerical and other station work, maintenance of way, common 
labor, etc. Supplement No. 10 (November 16, 1918) stand- 
ardized minimum wages, hours of employment and rates of 
overtime for nearly 62,000 telegraphers, telephone operators 
(except switch operators), agent telegraphers, agent tele- 
phoners, towermen, levermen, etc., and a few days later 
Supplement No. 11 accomplished the same purpose for all 
station agents not performing telegraphic service. In cre- 
ating a “minimum standard,” rates that were higher are 
preserved. 

Of course, in the pioneering work apparent discriminations, 
if not injustice to individuals, developed, and to remedy 
these the director general has directed the Board of Railroad 
Wages and Working Conditions to make further investiga- 
tions in order that all may know that they will have a 
“square deal.” 


Wages Intended to Be Permanent 


The one thing that has, to some extent, defeated the pur- 
pose of such an admirable policy has been the abnormal in- 
crease in wages of temporary war industries. Just why the 
railroads, under federal control, should not pay 80 cents per 
hour when this rate is paid by other governmental agencies is 
difficult to explain. But when it is realized, as it will be, 
that the director general’s plan has been to establish wage 
rates that will be permanent, beyond the war period, and 
after the cost of living has decreased, railway employees will 
not complain. I am sure that had the director general re- 
mained with us it would have been his purpose to have main- 
tained the rates of wages and working conditions established 
by him. It has been to accomplish this that he has refused 
to compete in wage increases with other agencies and in- 
dustries whose activities will be greatly affected by a return 
of peace. 

And yet, it must be confessed, that many employees are 
distrustful of the government, as they have been taught to 
be distrustful of their former employers. While such a com- 
parison is exaggerated, and all comparisons are said to be 
odious, a celebrated author points out that even a wild 
animal, in time, responds to the treatment accorded it. Jack 
London in his wolf, “White Fang,” portrays man—with all 
the bad and good that is in him. An animal with but the 
instincts that nature gave him and his kind in common, de- 
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veloped into a ferocious beast under ignorant and cruel 
masters, and half starved, over-worked and cruelly treated, 
viciousness developed to an extreme degree. And yet, as if 
by some magic power, another master made of him a docile, 
faithful creature. True, White Fang viewed with suspicion 
well-meant advances first made by his last master. He had 
been taught in his past life that all masters were cruel. It 
required but patience, tact and kindness to regenerate a de- 
generate. We have but to view a certain European situation 
to recognize that with man as with London’s creature of the 
wild, like causes produce like effects. Anarchy is the natural 
child of tyranny, although, ’tis true, that no tyrant confesses 
his parentage. 

Happily, no railroad employee had yet become a “White 
Fang” or a Bolshevik, but the-leaven was there; unwittingly 
implanted by those whose selfish interests had blinded them 
to the destructive agency of their own creation. 

Another administrative measure, equally as important to 
railway employees as those mentioned in the foregoing, has 
been the recognition of the eight-hour day by the director 
general. In some instances he has not yet been able to grant 
higher rates of overtime after the eighth hour of work, but 
usually in such cases it can be shown that the other benefits 
of the wage order have been a great advance, and even in 
these cases the eight-hour day has been established with 
pro-rata overtime for work performed in the ninth and tenth 
hour, and time and one-half for any work performed after 
the tenth hour in any day’s work. Where past practices have 
resulted in an eight-hour day and time and one-half for 
overtime for large numbers of employees in any class, this 
practice has been extended to all employees in that class. 

As early as February 21, 1918, less than 60 days after the 
railroads passed under. federal control, General Order No. 8 
was issued, which contained the following provisions: 

“No discrimination wiil be made in the employment, retention, or condi- 


tions of employment of employees because of membership or nonmembership 
in labor organizations.” 


This privilege thus granted, the principle of wage bargain- 
ing having been recognized, and existing wage agreements 
confirmed by the director general, thus placed all employees 
on roads under federal control on an equality with employees 
on most of the roads where a more liberal policy has hereto- 
fore prevailed. 

The fact that the Division of Labor was created with the 
director of that division on full equality with directors of 
other divisions indicates the general attitude of the director 
general. It may be said that for the first time “labor” is 
recognized on equality in solving the problems of railroad 
administration. 

No doubt, there has been impatience among railroad em- 
ployees because of delays in adjustments of matters affecting 
their well being, but it should be remembered that all that has 
been accomplished has been the result of the first 11 months 
of federal control. Having regard for the fact that ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 employees have been involved; that 
varying conditions existed on many railroads, and that it 
must take time to solve such problems, I feel sure progress 
has been made with unusual rapidity in the settlement of 
most questions. 

Under the existing Congressional act, the railroads will 
pass back to private control on or before 21 months after the 
declaration of peace. Under private control, as under federal 
control, the labor problems are of great importance, and 
should have the serious consideration of those who are to 
re-assume control. If Congress decides to enact additional 
legislation affecting the railroads, I sincerely hope that the 
rights and aspirations of labor in the operation of the rail- 
roads will receive due consideration. What has been done 
under federal control may serve as an illustration of what 
may be done under any form of control. But so long as the 
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roads are under federal control, it is evident that labor prob- 
lems will be dealt with along different lines than was the 
practice when the roads were operated by private corporations. 
An effect of federal control on railway labor has been the 
inspiration for better things—that life is really worth living. 
I have said this with full knowledge that federal control 
of labor produces effects in keeping with the peculiarities of 
temperament of those who govern. I speak of the present and 
not of the future. What the future has for the well being, 
contentment and consequent efficiency of railroad employees 
rests with those who are to dictate policies of the future. 


Railway Activities in the War 


N OUTLINE of the activities of the railroad engineer 
A forces in France is given in the annual report of the 
secretary of war as follows: 

Trans-Atlantic shipping was only one link in the chain of 
communications that had to be established between our home 
shores and the fighting front. Before our armies could 
function in the field, vast piers, docks and warehouses had to 
be built at the French ports assigned to our use, and railroads 
with the necessary rolling stock had to be constructed or se- 
cured from the French. This tremendous task was assigned 
to the army engineers who had made such an enviable record 
for themselves in connection with the building of the Panama 
canal. 

Under the leadership of Maj. Gen. W. M. Black, chief of 
engineers, a program of construction was prepared, providing 
for the movement and supply in France of not less than 
4,000,000 men, orders were placed for the vast quantities of 
material required, and immediate steps were taken to com- 
mence operations in France. 

These operations involved the development of some sixteen 
French ports, located from the English Channel to the Medi- 
terranean, with such facilities as piers, unloading machinery, 
warehouses, and railroad yards; the repair, expansion and 
maintenance of the standard gage railroad lines assigned to 
our use by the French; the construction of narrow-gage lines 
from the main line railheads to points near the trenches, and 
the provision of cars and locomotives to operate over these 
railroads to supplement the greatly depleted supply of French 
rolling stock. The orders placed up to November, 1918, on 
account of these projects amounted to $700,000,000, a sum 
five times as great as all the purchases of material, equipment 
and supplies made for the Panama canal. 

Of this huge sum, about $400,000,000 is for American- 
built rolling stock, orders for which have been placed, as 
shown below: 


Orpers PLacep to NovemBer 10, 1918, For RoLLiInG StocK FOR THE 
AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY ForcE 
Shipped for 

Type Ordered Cost France Cost 
Locomotives, standard gage... 3,541 $140,000,000 1,183 $50,000,000 
Cars, standard gage.......... 91,534 240,000,000 17,268 44,000,000 
locomotives, narrow gage..... 1,294 11,000,000 406 3,000,000 
Cars, narrow gage..........- 8,623 7,000,000 3,651 3,000,000 
WE < wpeicvera tt eaaewors 104,992 $398,000,000 22,508 $100,000,000 


In addition to the foregoing, 209 locomotives had been pur- 
chased at a cost of $11,000,000 for army use in this country. 

For the construction of the railroad track that we have 
added to the French system to adapt it to our needs, and for 
the military and lumbering roads that we have constructed, 
the General Engineer Depot had ordered up to November 1 
sufficient rail to lay 7,500 miles of track. Nearly half of this 
amount has already been shipped abroad and the schedule of 
shipment in force at the time the armistice was signed called 
for the monthly shipment of material for about 600 miles of 
new track. In addition, enough rail for about 1,000 miles of 


narrow-gage track has been shipped for the construction of 
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the 60-centimeter lines close behind the trenches, used for 
traffic in these sections. 

The cessation of hostilities has, of course, rendered unnec- 
essary the completion of our expeditionary project, and steps 
have been taken to reduce orders and cancel contracts for such 
items as will not be needed in France. In this connection, 
however, care is being taken to assure ourselves that we are 
not depriving France of material which she so urgently needs 
to replace that worn out during her terrific self-denials of 
the past four years. We cannot refuse to render all the as- 
sistance possible in the reconstruction of that heroic nation. 

As the work on these huge projects took form, it was ap- 
parent that a separate organization must be created within 
the engineering department to handle the transportation prob- 
lem. Accordingly, the office of director general of military 
railways was established and Samuel M. Felton, president of 
the Chicago Great Western, was appointed to the position. 
His intimate knowledge of railroad problems, coupled with 
a personal trip of inspection over all our lines of communica- 
tion in France, have rendered his advice particularly valu- 
able and have greatly facilitated the progress of the war de- 
partment in these particulars. The immediate responsibility 
of the work in France was intrusted to Brig. Gen. W. W. 
Atterbury, formerly of the Pennsylvania Railroad, who was 
appointed director general of transportation and who, with 
his able staff, has succeeded in transporting our troops and 
their supplies over the 500 miles of railroad from seaboard 
to battle line with remarkable efficiency and despatch. 

The director general of military railways has performed 
two principal functions—that of purchasing transportation 
equipment, such as cars, locomotives, cranes, tugs and barges, 
and that of securing personnel for the transportation depart- 
ment of our army in France. Within a month after the 
declaration of war, a beginning had been made of recruiting 
the railway regiments, which are made up almost entirely of 
men formerly employed by the railways of the United States. 
At the present time the number of these men in service in | 
France is nearly 60,000. They are organized and trained as 
military units, in companies, battalions and regiments, and 
these units are designated by different titles, indicating the 
general nature of the services they are to render, such as 
standard-gage railway operating regiments, standard-gage 
railway shop regiments, light railway construction regi- 
ments, railway operating battalions, and locomotive-repair 
battalions. 

Each of these units is made up of men skilled in many dif- 
ferent trades or crafts, such as engineers, firemen, brakemen, 
machinists, boiler makers, pipe fitters, car builders, black- 
smiths, oxy-acetylene welders, staybolt testers, etc. Included 
in the 60,000 men above mentioned are about 2,800 locomo- 
tive engineers, 2,800 firemen, 2,000 conductors, and 5,700 
brakemen. About 1,800 of these troops are officers, among 
whom are railway superintendents, superintendents of motive 
power, superintendents of telephone and telegraph, assistant 
division superintendents, train despatchers, master mechanics, 
accountants, towboat captains, and towboat engineers. The 
removal of so large a number of skilled men from the service 
of the railroads of this country at a time when they were 
obliged to operate at an intensity never before equalled, seri- 
ously increased the difficulties under which they labored. If 
the war had continued, however, and our army program had 
been carried out, it would have been necessary to call upon 
the railways for still further sacrifices which, I am sure, 
would have been most cheerfully met. 

The report also shows that in the 19 months elapsing from 
the declaration of war to the signing of the armistice the army 
created an embarkation service which succeeded in shipping 
overseas 2,075,834 men and 5,153,000 tons of cargo. In the 
last 10 months the army embarked 1,880,339 men and 
shipped 4,660,000 tons of cargo. Included in the cargo ship- 
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ment were 1,145 Consolidation locomotives of the 100-ton 
type, of which 350 were shipped set up on their own wheels, 
so they could be unloaded onto the tracks in France and run 
off in a few hours under their own steam. It is stated that 
shipment of set-up locomotives of this size had never been 
made before. Special ships with large hatches were with- 
drawn from the Cuban ore trade for the purpose, and the 
hatches of other ships were especially lengthened so that when 
the armistice was signed the army was prepared to ship these 
set-up locomotives at the rate of 200 a month. The army 
also shipped 17,000 standard-gage freight cars and at the 
termination of hostilities was preparing to ship flat cars set 
up and ready to run. Rails and fittings for the reinforcing 
of French railways and for the construction of our own lines 
of communication aggregated 423,000 tons. 

The report of General Pershing to the secretary of war 
also pays a high tribute to the work of the Engineer Corps, 
which includes the railway activities, saying that “the work 
has required Jarge vision and high professional skill, and 
great credit is due the personnel for the high proficiency that 
they have constantly maintained.” ‘The report says that the 
eventual place the American army should take on the western 
front was to a large extent influenced by the vital questions 
of communication and supply. “Constantly laboring under 
a shortage of rolling stock,” General Pershing said, “the 
transportation department has nevertheless been able by effi- 
cient management to meet every emergency.” 

The report of the chief of staff of the army says that during 
the fiscal year 5,377,468 officers and men were moved by 
railroad to and from camps in this country. 

The report of the Board of Ordnance and Fortification to 
the secretary of war refers to the allotment of the sum of 
$74,000 for the development, construction and test of a rail- 
way car propelled by 200 horsepower oil engine with electric 
drive, fitted with an armored cab, searchlight and conning 
tower and carrying a normal armament of two machine guns. 
The construction of the car is nearing completion and it 
is expected that tests will be conducted in the near future. 
On August 19, 1916, the board made an allotment of $4,500 
for the construction and test of a railroad flat car mounting 
a seven-inch howitzer, and on May 4, 1917, $7,000 additional 
was made available for this purpose. The car and mount 
have been completed and delivered and the tests will shortly 
be conducted. 


Railway Statistics for 1917 


HE RAILWAYS of the United States were taken over by 
T the government at the apex of their efficiency and the 
nadir of their credit,” is the opening sentence of the 
annual report of the Bureau of Railway News and Statistics, 
Chicago, for the year 1917, just issued. 
This claim is based on the statement that 394,040,446 tons 
of freight were carried one mile in 1917, being an increase 
of 8 per cent over the highest previous record, and 36.5 per 


cent over the year to June 30, 1914. The low level of credit 


is shown by the inadequate provision in facilities and equip- 
ment to cope with such increase in traffic. Between 1914 
and 1917 there was no increase in the number of locomotives 
and only 11 per cent in tractive power. The same condition 
obtained in freight cars, whose capacity increased less than 
4 per cent in three years and a half. 

The bureau’s statistics cover reports from 485 roads, 
operating 252,029 miles of line and 392,350 miles of all 
tracks. ‘The equipment for these roads on December 31, 
1917, is given as locomotives 63,828, passenger cars 54,779, 
freight cars 2,384,705 and company cars 125,051. The in- 
vestment in equipment alone at 1909 prices is computed to be 
$4,844,056 ,000. 
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The average number of railway employees in 1917 was 
1,780,235, whose compensation aggregated $1,781,027,000, 
or over $1,000 per man yearly. Between 1907 and 1917 the 
number of employees increased 10.8 per cent and their com- 
pensation 66.1 per cent. The Adamson law and incidental 
changes in conditions of employment added approximately 
$201,000,000 to the yearly railway pay roll. The advances 
under federal control will add something like $750,000,000 
to the 1917 figures. The pay roll in 1917 absorbed 43.71 
per cent of the operating revenues. ; 

The gross capitalization of these roads is computed to 
be $20,072,730,672 and the net capital after deducting inter- 
corporate investments $16,823,695,000 or $66,755 per mile 
operated, or $69,983 per mile after deducting mileage oper- 
ated under trackage contracts. The investment in these roads 
to December 31, 1917, less accrued depreciation, was $18,- 
400,886,812. 

Federal valuation to December 31, 1917, had cost the 
United States $8,867,073, and the railways $20,578,415, a 
total of $29,435,120, or more than three times the cost of 
production, new, of the only roads whose valuation has been 
confirmed so far. 

There were 550,652 stockholders in the 485 roads reporting 
to the bureau in 1917, an increase of 28,551 over the pre- 
ceding year. Nearly $1,700,000,000 railway bonds are held 
by national and state banks, savings and trust companies, 
to say nothing of those owned by life and fire insurance com- 
panies. Individual ownership of railway stocks and securi- 
ties is in the neighborhood of a million. 

In 1917 the railways reporting to the bureau carried 
1,085,879,000 passengers a total of 39,739,682,000 miles 
for 2.103 cents per passenger mile, and 2,362,294,000 tons _ 
of freight a total of 394,040,446,000 miles or 7.28 mills per 
ton mile. The number of passengers per train was 68.1 
against 56.2 in 1916, and the journey was 36.5 miles against 
34.0. The average number of tons per train was 620 against 
553 in 1916, and the average haul was 167 miles against 160. 
These great results were obtained with scarcely any increase 
in train mileage. 

The receipts from mail decreased from $61,944,597 in 
1916 to $59,128,692 in the face of an enormous increase in 
mail carried, and in contrast with an increase from $90,928,- 
474 to $107,115,528 in railway receipts from express. 

The percentage of low and high rate commodities re- 
mained about the same as in 1916. 

The revenues from operation were $4,074,672,000, the 
largest on record, and the expenses, including taxes, were 
$3,101,057,880, with an operating ratio of 76.15 per cent. 
The charges on account of interest amounted to over $431,- 
000,000 and for rent of leased roads $133,000,000. After 
all deductions for betterments, etc., the balance available for 
dividends, surplus, etc., was $359,527,974 against $429,- 
238,789 for the same item in 1916. 

A preliminary income statement for the year to June 30, 
1918, in the introduction computes the operating revenues as 
$4,360,730,544; operating expenses $3,430,420,192; accrued 
taxes $228,764,574 and net operating income $701,445,581. 
The operating ratio for the year to June 30, 1918, including 
taxes, was 83.91 per cent. 





The opening gun, in what is intended to be a “nation-wide 
fight for the retention of the railroads in the hands of the 
government,” is announced to be held at Macauley’s theatre, 
Louisville Ky., next Sunday night, December 15. This an- 
nouncement, according to a Louisville paper, is put out by 
the “Central Body” of railroad employees’ unions of Louis- 
ville. One of the chief speakers is to be M. L. Clawsen, an 
attorney, said to have been instrumental in securing a recent 
increase of wages for employees of the express companies. 
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Standard Heavy 4-8-2 and Light 2-10-2 Locomotives 


Both Boilers of Essentially the Same Dimensions with 


Ample Steaming Capacity in Each Case 


HE FIRST LOCOMOTIVES of the United States Rail- 
t road Administration standard heavy Mountain type 
and light Santa Fe type have recently been deliv- 

ered by the American Locomotive Company. 

The boilers used on these two types are practically identical; 
the size of the shell, the number and diameter of tubes and 
flues and the principel firebox dimensions are the same. The 
principal difference between the two boilers is in the slope of 
the mudring, the height of the center line of the boiler on the 
Mountain type locomotive making possible the maintenance 
of a deeper backhead with less inclination of the grate than 


dimensions of the standard 4-8-2 type locomotive with a 
few of the recently built locomotives of this type. It will be 
found that although the total weight of this locomotive is 
slightly less than that of the A. T. & S. F. locomotive,* 
the weight on the drivers is considerably higher, as is also 
the tractive effort, which exceeds that of any locomotive of 
this type previously built. It will also be observed that the 
cylinder stroke is longer than has usually been adopted for 
locomotives of this type, which accounts for the high starting 
tractive effort obtainable. 

A similar comparison of Santa Fe types shows less 
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The U. S. Standard Heavy 


was necessary on the 2-10-2 type. The design of both types 
of locomotives conforms closely in the details used to the 
other standard types which have already been built, and a 
considerable measure of interchangeability exists in the de- 
tails of the various classes. 

The boiler provides ample capacity in each case. Stating 
the relation between the boiler capacity and the cylinder de- 
mand on the basis of Cole’s ratios, the Mountain type locomo- 


Mountain Type Locomotive 


of interest, as the comparison in order to be fair must be con- 
fined to locomotives of medium weight; the standard light 
2-10-2 type is designed to keep within axle loads of 55,- 
000 Ib. 





COMPARISON OF PRiIncIPAL DIMENSIONS OF NOTABLE 4-8-2 TypE LocoMOTIVES 
NN at orc Gra wha e hae s bine ore GO U.S. Std. SantaFe N.Y.C. N.& W. 
PN ase ieiaiee ean gn oa OS CE American Baldwin American N. & W. 
Py ee ere 1918 1918 1916 1916 
Tractive effort, Uh... .ccscescecs 58,000 54,000 50,000 57,000 




















The Standard Light 2-10-2 Type Locomotive 


tive has practically a 100 per cent boiler, while the boilez 
for the Santa Fe type is equivalent to about 109 per cent. 
"he design of the boiler itself is well balanced, both as to 
the ratio of tube length to diameter and the ratio of grate 
area to heating surface. The latter relation checks almost ex- 
actly with Cole’s assumption of 120 Ib. of coal per square foot 
of grate per hour at the maximum boiler output. 

In the table is presented a comparison of the principal 


ee  .  , r 352,000 


353,900 343,000 341,000 
Weight on drivers, !b.......... 243,009 227,700 234,000 236,000 
I FIR 6 8 Sw ace oy se vn ere tly 8% 28 by 30 28by28 28by28 29 by 28 
Boiler pressure, lb. per sq. in... 200 200 185 200 
Diameter of drivers, in......... 69 69 69 70 
Evaporating heating surface, sq. ft. 4,666 4,790 4,430 3,984 
Superheating surface, sq. ft..... 1,085 1,086 1,212 882 
ae ee er eer 76.3 72.5 66.8 80.3 





The tonnage rating charts which are shown for the two 
*See Railway Age, 





November 29, 1918, page 957. 
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types are similar to those shown in the Railway Age for Octo- 
ber 4, page 627, and October 11, page 656.7 

The boiler for both types is 86 in. in diameter outside of the 
first ring and is increased to an outside diameter of 96 in. 
at the firebox by a conical course just ahead of the dome. 
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course is placed to the right of the top center line, while the 
forward, straight course is closed on the top center line. The 
tubes and flues are 20 ft. 6 in. long, ending at the rear in a 
combustion chamber tube sheet which is placed five feet 
ahead of the firebox throat. Type A superheaters and Se- 
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Longitudinal Section of the 2-10-2 Type Boiler 


The longitudinal seam in the dome course is placed at the 
left side of the top center line, the dome pad being used as 
an inside welt strip for the portion of the seam in 
front of the combustion chamber. The dome is of pressed 
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Firebox Section and Tube Sheet Layout 


steel, standing eight inches above the top of the boiler 
shell on the 4-8-2 and 13 in. on the 2-10-2 type and 
has a clear opening of 25 in. The steam on the conical 





The curves of hauling capacity are constructed for a car resistance of 
4 lb, per ton. The chart may be used for any other car resistance or for 
any combination of resistances by converting them into terms of grade. 
1 lb. car resistance = .05 per cent grade 
1 degree curve uncompensated = .04 per cent grade 
For example: Find the tonnage which can be hauled in passenger serv- 
ice by the 4-8-2 type locomotive, on 0.5 per cent grade combined with 4 
deg. uncompensated curve at 40 m.p.h. : ; 
From Table IIT (see the October 4 issue) the resistance of passenger 
coaches at 40 m.p.h. is 6.65 lb. per ton. The equivalent grade is then: 
0.5 + (4 x .04) + (2.65 x .05) = 0.7925 per cent : 
At the intersection of the ordinate for 0.7925 per cent grade with the 
drawbar pull curve for 40 m.p.h., we find 925 tons as the capacity of the 
locomotive. 


_ depth at the minimum section. 


curity Brick arches are used on both types of locomotives. 

Both locomotives are fired with stokers, the 4-8-2 type 
being equipped with a Standard stoker and the 2-10-2 type 
with the Duplex. Both have Franklin power grate shakers 
and the 4-8-2 type is equipped with a Shoemaker firedoor, 
while the 2-10-2 type has the Franklin door. In both cases 
the throttle rigging is of the Chambers backhead type. On 
the Mountain type locomotives the boiler is fed by Hancock 
No. 13 non-lifting injectors, while on the 2-10-2 type the 
Ohio non-lifting injectors of the same number are used. 
The 4-8-2 type boiler is fitted with Consolidated safety 
valves, while the Santa Fe type has Coale valves. 

The frames of both locomotives are similar in design, both 
having single front rails cast integral with the main frames 
and Commonwealth rear frame cradle castings spliced to 
the rear ends of the main frames. The frames of both types 
are six inches wide. The top rail on the Mountain type has 
a maximum depth over the pedestal of 75% in., with a mini- 
mum depth of 6% in. The lower frame rail is 5% in. in 
depth over the ends of the pedestal binders and 45% in. in 
The standard pedestal taper 
in all cases is one in twelve. On the 2-10-2 type the top 
frame rail is 71% in. deep over the pedestal with a minimum 
section 6 in. deep, while the lower rail has maximum and 
minimum depths of 434 in. and 4% in., respectively. The 
frame bracing is similar in both cases. Vertical crossties are 
bolted to the pedestal jaws of each pair of drivers except the 
rear, the forward casting also being attached to the inclined 
lower rail immediately back of the cylinders. Horizontal 
crossties are attached to the top rails of the Mountain type 
locomotive in front of the forward drivers, this casting also 
supporting the guide yoke, and between the first and second, 
second and third, and third and fourth pairs of drivers. The 
bracing of the Santa Fe type is similar; starting with the 
guide yoke which is located between the first and second pairs 
of drivers, transverse castings are attached to the top rails 
between each succeeding pair of wheels. ° 

The cylinders of the Santa Fe type locomotive are the 
same diameter and stroke as those of the heavy Mikado type 
and, including the cylinder and valve chamber heads, are in- 
terchangeable with those used on the latter locomotive. The 
Mountain type cylinders do not interchange with any other 
type yet built, but the valves and steam chest covers used on 
these locomotives are interchangeable with those used on the 
2-10-2 type, both the light and heavy Mikado types and the 
eight-wheel switcher. “The crosshead body, with the excep- 
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tion of the finish for the wrist pin fits, the front end main 
rod clearance and the piston rod fit is identical for the heavy 
Mountain type locomotive, both the light and heavy Mikado 
type locomotives and the eight-wheel switcher. The cross- 
head shoes are not interchangeable. The piston and rod used 
on the light Santa Fe locomotive are identical with those 
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Cole-Scoville type, the journals in both cases being 9 in. in 
diameter by 14 in. in length. 

The Baker valve gear is applied on the Mountain type lo- 
comotives while the Santa Fe type are fitted with the South- 
ern valve gear. In both cases the valve motion is controlled . 
by the Ragonnet power reverse gear. 
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Wheel Loading and Spacing Diagram for the U. S. Standard Heavy Mountain Type Locomotive 


used on the heavy Mikado type. Paxton-Mitchell metallic 
packing is used for the piston and valve rods on both the 
Mountain and Santa Fe types. 

On both the light Santa Fe and the heavy Mountain types 
the main driving journals are 12 in. in diameter by 13 in. 





Both locomotives are served with tenders carrying the 
standard 10,000-gal. tank mounted on Commonwealth cast 
steel frames. The passenger tenders are fitted with equal- 
ized trucks having frames of the built-up type, while the 
trucks under the freight tender have cast steel side frames. 
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Wheel Loading and Spacing Diagram for the U. S. Standard Light Santa Fe Type Locomotive 


long. ‘The other journals on the Mountain type are 11 in. in 
diameter by 13 in. long and the driving boxes for these axles 
interchange with the main driving box for the light Mikado 
type locomotive, with the exception of slight differences in 
the finish of the crown brass, which is bored out 1/32 in. 
oversize for the Mountain type journals and 1/100 in. over- 
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Clearance Diagram for the Light 2-10-2 Type 


size in the case of the Mikado. The other journals on the 
Santa Fe type are 10 in. in diameter by 13 in. in length and 
the driving boxes used on these axles interchange with those 
of this size used on both the light and heavy Mikado type 
locomotives. 

The leading trucks on both locomotives are of the con- 
stant resistance type, while the trailing trucks are of the 


In both cases the trucks are fitted with Woods roller side 
bearings. ‘The connection between the engine and tender in- 
cludes the Unit safety drawbar and Radial buffers, while the 
rear ends of the tenders are fitted with Westinghouse D-3 
type draft gear. 

Among the specialties are Everlasting blow-off cocks on 
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Clearance Diagram for the Heavy 4-8-2 Type 


the 4-8-2 type, Murden blow-off cocks on the 2-10-2 type, 
Ashcroft and Ashton steam gages on the 4-8-2 and 2-10-2 
types, respectively, Detroit six-feed six-pint lubricators on 
both types and Leslie steam heat equipment on the 4-8-2 
type. Greenlaw flexible pipe couplings are used on the 
4-8-2, while the 2-10-2 is fitted with Barco couplings. 
The principal dimensions and data for both types are given 
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in the clearance and wheel load diagrams and in the follow- 
ing table: 


General Data 


4-8-2 2-10-2 | 
EE pb acciacin es tea eacwsanes ee siees 4 ft. 8% in. 4 ft. 8% in. 
er rer Passenger Freight 
Patt . ocevsces i eee Soft coal Soft coal 
EPMO: QIIBTE. oo os. c0.6-005 ccweniecees 58,000 lb. 69,400 Ib. 
Weight in working order.......... 352,000 Ib 352,000 Ib. 
Wht OR GEIVETR coc ccucccsccece 243,000 Ib 274,000 Ib. 
Weight on leading truck.......... 51,500 Ib. 23,000 Ib. 
Weight on trailing truck..... eas 57,500 lb. 54,000 Ib. 
Weight of engine and tender in 
reer 547,500 Ib. 540,300 Ib. 
Wheel base, driving............+: 18 ft. 3 in. 21 ft. 
« WEG BONG, GORE. «cv icccscccsvace 40 ft. 0 in. 40 ft. 4 in. 
Wheel base, engine and tender.... 75 ft. 8% in. 76 ft. % in. 
Ratios 
Weight on drivers + tractive effort. 4.2 3.9 
Total weight + tractive effort..... 6.1 5.1 
Tractive effort X diam. drivers + 
equivalent heating surface*...... 637.0 629.6 
Equiv’l’t heat. surface* ~ grate area 82.4 82.4 
Firebox heating surface + equiva- 
lent heating surface,* per cent... 5.9 5.9 
Weight on drivers + equivalent 
heating surface* .....cccccccecs 38.7 43.6 
Total weight + equivalent heating 
MN nedandscts ae saNetwh ease 56.0 56.0 
Volume both cylinders..........++. 21.4 cu. ft. 21.2 cu. ft. 
Equivalent heating surface* + vol. 
CHE. -g hettictasecstdeeesvees 293.9 296.3 
Grate area ~ vol, cylinders....... 3.6 3.6 
Cylinders 
AM iacacaiers dams ree sweee ues Simple Simple 
Diameter and stroke........cceces 28 in. by 30 in. 27 in. by 32 in. 
Valves 
SEM a chiueesceeussexsannercecenen Piston Piston 
PRE cnt itiw cowie wesieeneas 14 in 14 in. 
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Wheels 
Driving, diameter over tires....... 69 in, SZ. 3%. 
Driving journals, main, diameter and 
TEE. 4. dhe 6 RGA N 66505540 dR 00 Nes 12 in. by 13 in. 12 in. by 13 in. 
Driving journals, others, diameter 
Sele WEE -Sackinn ca ncasce vers 11 in, by 13 in. 10 in. by 13 in. 
Engine truck wheels, diameter..... in, in, 
Engine truck, journals..........+. 6% in. by 12 in. 6% in. by 12 in. 
Trailing truck wheels, diameter.... 43 in, 43 in, 
Trailing truck, journals........... 9 in. by 14 in. 9 in. by 14 in. 
Boiler 
Oe Oe eT Conical Conical 
Write PreBBUTE 6 icccccceccccvce 200 lb. per sq. in. 200 Ib. per sq. in. 
Outside diameter of first ring...... 86 in. 86 in. 
Firebox, length and width......... 114% in. by 96% in. 114% in. by 96% in. 
Firebox plates, thickness—Sides, back 
and crown, % in.; tube......... % in, 3% in; % in. 


Firebox, water space—Front, 6 in.; 
SHEER BIN. Hs ie hv aviewesdawa eee 5 in. 6 in.; 5 in. 
247—2% in. 





Tubes, number and outside diameter 247—2% in. 
Flues, number and outside diameter 45—5% in, 45—5'% in, 
Tubes and flues, length........2.6- 20 ft. 6 in, 20 ft. 6 in, 
Heating surface, tubes.........00. 2,970 sq. ft. 2,970 sq. ft. 
Heating surface, flueS.....csseceee 1,323 sq. ft. 1,323 sq. ft. 
Heating surface, firebox.......+++. 373 sq. ft. 373 sq. ft. 
EIGCAUNS SULIOCE, WS): 1-000 caccces 4,666 sq. ft. 4,666 sq. ft. 
Superheater heating surface........ 1,085 sq. ft. 1,085 sq. ft. 
Equivalent heating surface*..... 6,283 sq. ft. 6,283 sq. ft. 
SSE MEY Coccck ne nae aah olewaene’s 76.3 sq. ft. 76.3 sq. ft. 
Tender 
Me 465 Siren FANN a wee aw ee wena Water bottom Water bottom 
Frame ....scesscccccseccecccevces Cast steel Cast steel 
nce eS e waka se ore bate 193,700 Ib. 188,300 Ib. 
fe ree re 33 in. 33 in. 
Journals, diameter and length..... 6 in. by 11 in, 6 in. by 11 in. 
ee ee ee 10,000 gal. 10,000 gal. 
ee eer err re re ee ' 16 tons 16 tons 
*Equivaient heating surface = total evaporative heating surface + 1.5 


times the superheating surface. 


Service Work for Freight and Passenger Traffic 


Southern Regional Director Emphasizes Necessity of More 


gion, in Circular Letter No. 414, calls attention to 

the need for more personal contact between the ship- 
ping and travelling public and the railroad representatives 
since the discontinuance of the off-line agencies and outlines 
methods by which it may be brought about. After referring 
to his letter instructing the discontinuance of the off-line 
traffic offices, in which he said it was not the intention that 
any community shall be left without proper sources of infor- 
mation and advice as to matters connected with the passenger 
or freight service, Mr. Winchell says: 

Pursuant to these suggestions, it was understood that the 
Southern region lines would reorganize their freight and pas- 
senger traffic work and I have no doubt that the work has 
been gradually developed, as originally set. Nevertheless, 
from facts brought out from time to time, and from com- 
plaints received, etc., it is apparent that the public is not, in 
all cases, receiving the full amount of attention, especially in 
freight service work, that it has the right to expect. 

Principally, the shippers feel the lack of personal contact 
with the railroad representatives, some of them being visited 
but rarely, or not at all. A comparatively minor number of 
shippers have in their employ men trained in railroad traffic 
work, and such no doubt are largely able to help themselves, 
but the great majority of the shippers who have in the past 
relied upon the freight solicitor for aid especially feel the 
lack of this personal contact with the carrier and his solici- 
tude towards their affairs. As a direct result, not only do all 
manner of complaints-reach the several directors, but ship- 
pers are making of them specific requests for information and 
for assistance which can be very easily taken care of by the 
freight service agent. It is desired that this condition of 
affairs be remedied as promptly as possible, and as good, or 


B L. WINCHELL, regional director for the Southern re- 
e 


Personal Contact with Railroad Patrons 


better service, be given under federal control as was given 
under private management. 

The discontinuance of off-line agencies necessitates the 
service forces looking after matters formerly handled by such 
agencies, and keeping in touch with the service of other lines 
to a greater extent than ever heretofore. The service forces 
should be so divided as to permit regular and frequent 
rounds of visits to the shippers located in the larger places at 
which there are resident service men, not in solicitation, of 
course, but purely for the purpose of keeping in close touch 
with the problems and requirements of the individual ship- 
pers. Similarly, there should be traveling service agents who 
visit regularly the local and smaller stations, where patrons 
should be called upon. The shipper at these local and out- 
of-the-way stations usually is the most neglected of all the 
patrons. 

Invariably should shippers be impressed with the fact that 
the service men are to be called upon to aid them in every 
reasonable way, whether the problem at hand concerns the 
representative’s railroad or that of another. The frequency 
of these visits, both at the cities and smaller places, should 
be determined by circumstances, but it is the suggestion that 
in any case such ought not to be further than 30 days apart. 
The attitude of the individual representative should at all 
times be one of soliciting the confidence of the public, and 
that of one personally interested in the commercial welfare 
of the shipper and the personal comfort of the passenger, and 
evidence of this attitude should be in a demonstration of the 
efficiency with which the patron’s matter is handled. 

Some of the railroads have undertaken to define the par- 
ticular duties resting upon the representatives engaged exclu- 
sively in traffic service work. Where it has not already been 
done, a list of these duties as in relation to the public, should 
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be compiled and placed before the agents and representa- 


tives. An outline of these is, for convenience, stated below: 
Duties of Service Agents 
FREIGHT 
1. The prompt quotation of freight rates requested by shippers and 
agents. This relates to the representative’s own road as well as any 


other sections of the country, as may be requested by shippers and 
consignees. 

2. Informing shippers, as they may be interested, as far as practicable, 
of important changes in rates, classifications, and tariff rules and 
regulations. Also keeping shippers posted as to regulations of the 
various government departments as may concern the particular kinds 
of business of the shippers. 

3. Watching, with extra solicitude, the interests of new industries, or 
new shippers, so as to develop their necessities with view of having 
such promptly supplied. 

4. Handling claims for shippers within the customary regulations. 

Examining damaged freight at request of the owners (or agents) for 
the purpose of determining the cause and extent of the damage, 
and for the prompt disposition of resultant claim. 

6. Tracing delayed local freight and giving passing reports of local 
freight, and where avoidable causes are ascertained, making sug- 
gestions to proper officer of the carrier, and also to shippers and 

consignees (where proper to do so), as will tend to improve trans- 
portation conditions. 

(Tracing delayed interline freight and furnishing of passing re- 
ports of interline shipments to be taken up at request of shippers at 
places where there is no administration service bureau with the 
administration’s central bureau.) 

7. Assisting in securing cars for loading. 

8. Determining the shipper’s prospective needs for cars and posting the 
transportation department accordingly. 

9. Keeping informed as to probable dates of large movements of freight 
requiring special attention in the way of providing equipment or 
other facilities therefor. 

0. Supplying shippers with information with respect to embargoes and 
aiding them in finding open routes that may be available from time 
to time. 

11. Keeping informed of freight ready to be forwarded into enibargoed 
sections in order that shippers may be notified as soon as an open 
route can be found. 

12. Keeping posted as to where commodities are produced or where they 
can be produced and thus bringing buyer and seller together. 

13. Assisting manufacturers and dealers in disposing of their goods, fur- 
nishing names of brokers, buyers, etc. 

14. Furnishing information and advising shippers of terminal deliveries 
and routing to facilitate prompt transportation and quick delivery 
at destination. 

And as to those traveling service agents who visit local agents, includ- 
ing resident agents to whom a group of local agents report: 

15. Furnishing local agents with needed information with respect to 
through rates and the routing of traffic; instructing and educating 
the smaller local agents in the proper application of tariffs, use 
and interpretation of classifications, rules and regulations provided 
for their guidance, and otherwise instructing and educating them in 
all details of their duties coming under the jurisdiction of the 
freight traffic department. 

16. Checking tariff cases to see that they contain all the tariffs needed 
or which are required by law to be posted at the station, and tak- 
ing measures to fill shortages. 

7. Checking records of agents covering over and short freight, and 
assisting them in disposing of overs and in locating shortages. 

Checking the agents’ claim records for the purpose of determining 
if all claims are promptly and properly handled in accordance with 
general instructions and authority given them for settlement. 

19. Checking up freight warehouses for undelivered freight with view of 

assisting in disposition thereof. 

20. Otherwise assisting agents wherever the latter’s work seems deficient 
and where it seems that they do not properly understand same, keep- 
ing in mind that there is now a greater need of such assistance 
than at any time in the past. 

In making rounds among shippers, service men can assist the operations 
of their road by: 

21. Urging shippers to the prompt loading of cars and the securing of 
maximum loading. 

2. Aiding the freight claim agent in securing settlement of undercharge 
claims. 

23. Encouraging shippers to make suggestions and receiving their com- 
plaints about other than traffic matters and immediately placing the 
data before the proper official. 

24. In proper seasons, urging shippers and receivers of freight at all 
points to lay in stocks, with view of avoiding an undue rush and 
congestion at other periods of the year, thus minimizing the pressure 
on transportation facilities. 

25 In their rounds, noting instances of poor service, not within the traffic 
department’s jurisdiction and posting the proper local official in 
charge. 

26. Watching crop conditions and other large movements with view of 
posting superior officers as to prospective resulting tonnage in time 
to make provision therefor. 

Studying possibilities of service and where the scope of authority 
admits taking action; otherwise making recommendation to superior 
officers. 
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PASSENGER 


1. The quotation of fares requested by passengers and agents, irre- 


spective of whether these be between points on representative’s own 
line or elsewhere. 


Instructing and educating agents and baggagemen as to the proper 
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application of passenger and baggage tariff rules and regulations, 
and o.herwise instructing and educating agents and baggagemen in 
the details of their duties coming under the jurisdiction of the traf- 
fic department. 

3. At fixed intervals, checking tariff cases of agents with view of having 
them include all tariffs applying from that station required by the 
law to be posted. 

4. Supervising the arrangement of tariffs by the agents so that infor- 
maticn may be promptly and accurately furnished. 

5. Assisting in procuring special or extra cars when needed. 

6. Keeping the transportation department posted about probable require- 
ments for extra cars, 

7. Keeping in close touch with military authorities and agents at military 
camps, and assisting them, as well as the transportation department, 
in the handling of military traffic. 

8. Keeping close watch of special car movements from point to point, 
and giving prompt advice of future movements. 

9. Watching carefully the loading of regular line equipment so that when 

necessary extra equipment may be provided for. 

10. Keeping informed as to dates of probable large movements of pas- 
sengers requiring extra cars. 

11. Watching carefully to see that patrons are given prompt and courteous 
treatment by station, train and Pullman employees. 

12. Investigating reports of unsatisfactory service, and initiating inves- 
tigations of train and station service and facilities where such may 
appear inadequate, bringing such information to the attention of su- 

perior officers. 

13. Inspection and reports of service given the public by employees of 
news companies operating restaurants in depots and supplying service 
on trains, and that the companies comply with the rules governing 
them and their obligations to the public under their contracts with 
the carriers. 

14. Constant inspection of Pullman and other passenger equipment, with 
reports of deficiencies to superior officers. 

15. Constant inspection of the condition of waiting rooms and toilets, both 
for white and colored people, and reporting deficiencies to superior 
officers. 

16. Keeping hotels and other public places posted as to schedules, sleeping 

and parlor car service, arrival and departure of trains, equipment, etc. 

Watching schedules printed in newspapers (where such are published), 

to see that they are accurately printed and that changes are promptly 
made. 

18. Keeping in close touch with the daily requirements made on passenger 
trains with view of seeing that there is sufficient equipment pro- 
vided; conferring with and actively co-operating with division su- 
perintendents and depot superintendents to the end that adequate 
accommodations may be supplied. 

19. Assisting the transportation department in the latter’s requirement 
that ticket and baggage offices at local stations are open a reason 
able time before the departure of trains. . 

20. Inspection and reports on parcel check rooms and other public facil- 
ities in and about railroad stations or operated on railroad property. 

21. Checking bulletin boards in waiting rooms to see that the public 
notices of train passings are properly posted. 

22. Aiding agents and baggagemen in keeping their records, disposing of 
unclaimed baggage, stowage of baggage in the most economical way 
for handling and delivery, and testing baggage room scales with 
view of determining their accuracy. 

23. Checking local agents’ ticket stocks and assisting them in keeping the 
proper stock on hand. 

24. Studying the possibilities of the service in every phase, and making 
recommendations to superior officers. 

25. Aiding patrons requiring authorized special service of any character, 
to obtain that service. 


It is suggested that circulars be compiled showing the 
names of the service and commercial representatives of each 
line, defining the scope of territory in which each works, for 
distribution among connections, and thus aid in bringing 
about active co-operation between representatives of all lines. 

To accomplish the best results, not only must the hearty 
co-operation of the transportation and other departments be 
enlisted, but systematic supervision must be had and periodi- 
cal reports must be made so that the necessary direction may 
be given the activities of all engaged in the service. 

While I am addressing you with special reference to 
freight and passenger traffic service, all branches of the serv- 
ice are involved in the broad duty owing to the public, and 
it is desirable that the importance of this fact will be fully 
understood and appreciated by all. The successful opera- 
tion of the properties under your jurisdiction requires the 
undivided co-operation on the part of all branches of the 
service; while there is not now competition, in the sense the 
term was most generally employed prior to federal operation 
of the transportation lines, there should be no relaxation in 
the efforts of each line forming the national transportation 
system to see that the public is given that service which it 
does and has the right to expect, keeping the thought con- 
stantly in mind that it is necessary, as far as possible, to 
eliminate the causes which lead to complaints, and that 
thereby complaints themselves will be done away with. 
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: In Arriving at Average Operating Income for Three Years, 
Commission Made Only Obvious Readjustments 
. ° = ? Average 
HE certifications thus far made to the President by the Sica al itiide enieesh caiman 
Interstate Commerce Commission of the average operating income 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio............+++ 3, ety 644.60 
railw ay operating income of the carriers for the RSRUPORCOTE. WE RBTE COs 6 6500s cc 60 ww sclera wes ans weteaie ,069.92 
three years ending June 30, 1915, 1916 and 1917, the basis Costes. Coast & Piedmont... a7 007. 36 
7eorgia orida ¢ ALaADAMaA. ce eevee eeee ’ . 
for their compensation by the government during federal con- Georeia RS Florida RATE MCLENNAN SO d'562.98 
2 eorgia Northern ...scccccccccccccscscccccescecesses 62, ¢ 
trol, are published as an appendix to the commission’s an eae Meeed Siiaas Wesabe. -ss0.0ec cee 958°622.42 
anak report as follows: Gettysburg & Harrisburg...........seeeeeeeeeeeeeees 38,955.46 
Gilmore. & Pitesti ee ooo. o0:s hiss :0 ca vreeivieanewies wanes 40,376.93 
Average COME ROMEO Coa cniccweaes cence eeabaspee vis wepeai eee 233,496.47 
Name of carrier annual railway Grand Rapids & Indiana........cceccccceccwescceves 929,385.42 
operating income —— ag a pi ereane wb lecs  eicsrand ahs (aS eae ie Ge 28,666,681.07 
ilaitie Be RII aos aig aah osteo we aR RRO ERRORS 31,118.48 wreen bay & CSTETM. wre eeercevcserrceeseerecescees 204,877.83 
em & Barberton Belt. eas 76 Greenwich & Johnsonville. .....ceccscccscccccscevene 49,534.30 
Wri Mth ee cee ae 526,882.96 Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.....cccccccccsccsscccceee 2,828,217.50 
Arizona Eastern .......seeeeeee 1,242,474.82 Gulf, EES tie UEUIONT ORs 4 0'0.5.0'% 044 6S ERO SANE EOE 558,337.86 
Arizona & New Mexico 300,965.13 Gulf and Ship Island TEEETTELTLELE Eee 597,455.62 
EE MMO 5. 1c vbauncicnceupawaateanie¥aien 6,838.58 Gulf Terminal Co.........sseeeeeecees essere eee eeens 25,754.02 
Fe OE Oe ee ere Te ee d 6,575.51 Gulf, Texas & Western.......-seeeee seers eeeeeeeee d 44,609.81 
Asheville & Craggy Mountain. ........-..ceeeeeeeeees d 3,017.13 at Connecting «1+... eee cece rere tee eeeeeeeee d 2,565.55 
Aiebinae, Topeen & Bante BS. .<..s0vcccccesenesesess 38,443,724.93 arriman ie TEPOERUETC: «5.6 0-0 400 eka a SSR Ne 51,645.62 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic. ........-.seeeeeeees 358,058.43 St ha BY. scsecsccserseccesvsscccevsrerrvesenses 4,393.75 
Se DPR CR. yn Gr ee aness beh s Ges Neaeenes 68,935.62 ocking Valley ....... sts eceesccceccceeeereseesones 2, pak rd 48 
Me REI 56 sivrawanisteeaeaaanatrorevus 252,995.16 Houston East & West Texas. ...++.seeseeeeeereereees 565.53 
pe TRIN iocqnabiclialsiewss tek 222'066.04 Houston & Shreveport. ....+ssseeseeeeeeeereeeeeeres 95,031.76 
ED IE Bie tin cnt wcedacdaadctaeteneds 10,180,915.15 Houston & Texas Central......++esesesersesserersees 1,717,505.76 
Mee Te WRU. caccic.saceee «catccastencencs es , 2660.72 TOG VETTING. o.o.6 5 0's 6:0 0:00 tis-t ews SaNlesige shames 14,495.36 
PE EE re en et ren ere er 22 587.01 Indianapolis Union ....+++seseseeeeececeresseccess 226,781.02 
SCRA Be SOMAIE GING wu o:5 5.0. 0'o/0.0-s os aie.tinle a anna wale d'286.90 ———— OO RS OR sole ate cade ce dob so: 83,786.51 
Baltimore, Chesapeake & pa ane REED TOR ae 86,647.38 aa Cransfer Ltt test eee ee ees eseeseseeccessecseeeee 2,414.96 
Baltimore & SRMNNINEY DMN, « <o cncecducssawesvecests 55°520.12 <anawha & Michigan. .. | pier aaa elaherN IER Reena nleterere 1,295,141.37 
RE, Oe PRM ooo cc vas Seeecs cs usswnses 1,555,775.29 Kanawna & West Virginia....++++++sseeseeserseeeees 45,260.63 
Paes wig rnistics Menai errs sei oa d 8,867.25 Kankakee & Seneca. .... SSeS iM SSeS Heyes sia eee aeee s+» 442,164.52 
Math He Wammendenert.....-......ccccacsccoccscscees 7,221.43 Kansas City, Mexico & Orient and Kansas City, Mexico 
Bellingham & Northern..........sseeeee- Pisa siciniels 40,305.24 & Orient of Texas, combined. ...; ++. seseeeeeees 9,073.39 
Bessemer & Lake Erie...........e- Saar eae mach Ware 4,674,714.44 Kansas City, Shreveport & Gulf Terminal Co........-. 6,014.66 
Big Fork & International Fails.......-+c0...s002e000- 31,931.82 Mieens Cate BOUOPN <6 i kc vacreceeendenvecsehenmare 3,216,697.65 
EE cas <0 cnadseaenabacrwheasests 1,234,492.96 Kansas Southwestern ... metaesseeeceeteeersereeeees d 43,852.04 
MIRE TORCMEGE © Oii5 tic 0 cin sh cresmaaesinicusgas 77,456.16 Kewaunee, Green Bay & Western....+.+se++eeeereere 95,958.60 
NNR IN bon 66-5 eas irre cen ws r0'a eg nicig weave SRG bsTe'n 06 37,887.22 Lake Charles & Northern......sssseessereeeseeerees 73,493.70 
Deiatens Eh. &. & Cansl Ce....c20- ae hia evipieiae 42°113.26 rane Erie & Eastern Marae NANG ema ENE N Soe Bete la wie 127,081.06 
Brooklyn Eastern District Terminal............-+08. 306,259.63 ake Erie & Western.......sssereeeeeeercesese neces 1,548,541.69 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh..... iuctatesacucaielintp oeacde 3,276,410.42 Lake Superior Terminal & Transfer Ry. of the State 
Canadian Pacific Lines in Maine........cccccccrecces 251,555.44 rh Of Wisconsin .... 0... ssseecesnsraceeseeceeeeercs 93.05 
Crea Be AMIE EBUIEN oi. o.0.5.5 055 05.0:04.58 pises'eweeieesie 64.599.62 eavenworth Terminal Railway & Bridge Co.. 43,583.48 
Catasauqua & Fogelsville..........++.6 aha are, atch Can tre 141,512.32 Lehigh & Hudson River +++ _ 519,371.13 
Central New England......--. EL vic ceeeaa aig cioirobs 1,468,123.63 Lehigh & New England........ teeteee es +++ 1,135,760.91 
ee Be Eee rer ne ee 3,450,903.32 _— Valley ss cecceeecreecceecreecrerteceecencnes 11,321,233.25 
eT ait TUN | BONEN 6525.5 Cie. s.atasatwiets tein a caiSie a Ceuai arate’ 9,352,301.13 vessees Buffalo Creek.........+++. 409,397.76 
Cote Man Gal Mabeea......«-c.oscacceccccsses 16,502.19 a. Ashland & TN See ERC pe eerie er d 108,877.98 
Ciaetemtae “CORURMAE Cie 666 ois 65ic:0010 sescesesins eine tisieis 24,986.24 poe nts & West Virginia.........+..+- Potten eee e tees 137,277.98 
Charleston Union Station Co.........ccccccccccoceee 12,368.57 peo oad noeage gg Oe Oe, eed eee tl 407,987.27 
Charleston & Western Carolina..... CET Ae SOE 466,921.15 pte ne at Railway & Navigation Co........++++++++++ 357,353.37 
Chestotte, Bonsne BF Commies oc cise cccicecccccesecee d 344.43 omnes ee aa error er 25,463.28 
Chattahoochee Valley .........++- RENE mctsocloacestets 42,341.29 ouisiana Western ......-+:.+. WTP Sees erereerrcenece 895,178.49 
Seeman Diattek Ce.. «s. <a. <scaccscee cuecueccae 43,604.48 Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis.............-eeeee 343,915.53 
Cherry Tree & Dixonville.. : 67'926.10 pom al & Jeffersonville Bridge & Railroad Co...... 169,701.70 
Chester. & Delaware River..... 7 161,332.28 ae Be Hashville....scccesesccvsecvssevevensens 17,310,494.67 
Chesterfield & Lancaster....... ze es ; 1267.43 ——— & _ Wadley TEEPE Gr rr ted Abas RR ee tee ,547.66 
MT Ns chow esuanechucroes 3,178,314.92 Sees SNRs +2 os eaten nsacuvnokin shes Peapod 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy........ssceeeeeceeeees 33,360,683.11 Manit. (tral wen e ss eeeereeeeceseseeeeeescceues 2,955,696.88 
ee SS ee Scene 2°953 449.94 ee & Pikes Peak. .essseeeecssseeeeeeeeeeeeeees 29,922.68 
Ci, NE Bi SO oa vn cin cv canesersrsececnosies 45,699.03 ase ge ln SIR ER piteeeeeeeees pit tene eens d 44,381.21 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.......cceccceeeceeees 27,154,551.02 > de Delaware & Virgimia....+ssseeeeeeeeeeeees 49,543.23 
Chicago & North Western.....cceccsecceccccceuceees 23,201,015.60 ie ante Union Station Co......-.esseseeeeeeeeeeees 121,353.84 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha............. 4,934,789.51 Middicts Central... .. sess seresetesseeeseeseseeeeees 8,052,127.48 
Cincinnati, Lebanon & Northern......cccceceeececees "111,984.61 Midi ane & Hummelstown...+....++++sesseeeeeees d 4,112.91 
CE MIN oii cscnscscesracencencecsosiwes 317,628.01 ee ME pings on etas ens nsesenevteneseiataans 444,345.95 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis............ 9,938°397.23 4 sit Be PIM » da:o 00's Wein Giga CUA RR a 32,556.60 
En “Oe UNO. oii. sccwkacpedeemeusaneinetesanie 2'481.211.88 te Range oie cecesesceececseneeeesseeceseeeees 147,432.29 
ee en I ee re ene er : 61.243.93 abet & Rainy River... svecseeeeeeeeeeeeees d 9,033.98 
Cooperstown & Charlotte Valley.........c.cccceccees d 15,381.59 a Red Lake & Manitoba........+.+++.+0+5 14,633.72 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania.............cccccccccccs 235 806.60 rnenrens Oe hes APU iss ks asa ete Wenihe kd cbeicete 2,639,857.25 
WE NINIIIIIEEE: 15:3. cite, Gas reg sae ananassae gio neser nee eho ia nae ER ee d 412.32 amen gg Western ssc eceseeeessereeeseeeeeeeeess d 3,538.67 
a Meg ps tase irk ca le il el a aie nes ale ata arate canterca 1,228,966.51 Missour! & "hc ae PUARRALG iH Hg pina 713146. 42 
allas erminal Rv. & Union Depot Co.......ccecece ’ ’ 3 )0CUté“‘<i«‘é‘émNeESSOUITE: GY NNOrthh ATKAnNSAS.« «11+. eens see cess eee eeecs ,146.42 
Danville & a 7 Re ekacnciseauntas 133°308.08 + ene Valley & Blair Railway & Bridge Co........ d 13,014.18 
PE IRs iia cnniagtiannwarwaneatskea eens 7,409,600. 12 peeenennte etal aay Saltese Relndle! ge aaa diet sae” Spy 583,086.47 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.............eeeees 15,749,476.74 Noashetl s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Co. 1,188,525.58 
I le DI fain ws seterg 0 cals ae en OUne ea been "6,649.96 Nat — Chattanooga & St. Louis..........+.+++e0: 3, 182, 089. 03 
os neg Sac gy ose le leet ry oat na TRE SE ROUINNO 6 0:45.65 6:0 0:6, 4 5-0:0:058 8 bie trciets 27.56 
RN Ge PIE, BINNS ay 6 igs 6- cso ose, enesieibiaterepiceialeie ee ceieew 353,289.67 oo 6 Copper Belt... ss .seeererseeeseresseesceeces 43,304.38 
Le ee ee ee ee ee iain Sm keer aid 310,664.04 pee rleans Great Northern...........+sssseeeseees 575,951.79 
GEE I Bie dw esas a 6 506 Snares ae aaa a wie Remnasens 186,460.40 Neat & Richford.......0...-.ssseeeeeeeeeeeeees d 29,479.08 
IS UR Te cher at eae 2,355,241.74 Be ek eee B Wettaen.. 5s. snore severenves 4,407.08 
we nt... $127'051 04 uew mew penven & Harthdrd......cscccicccsece 16,867,128.09 
Duluth’ South Shore & Atlantic............sesce eee "504,637.41 Bee Ee Fer NOTIOR. +++ 0070000005000 996,050.76 
Dultth & Seperior Briaye GO. icc ccvssewcovcsss cases 33,048.48 New Yo eans Terminal Co. .... rte e ete eeeeee “hte eeeee 565,034.70 
Thieth Termianl Wy....................00....0 en. 33'830,40 a yore eee en MMPRENS cies icwis seGnie Rowen 2,218,856.59 
Duluth Union Depot & Transfer Co................. 32,175.84 Sane Tok cc eg a sere s seen ss avant ews 2,103,589.41 
Dunleith & _aume MRM Ri ino sieves ola actanein cones ine 138.178.32 Nove ; “ Susquehanna & Western.............ee0e 800,587.17 
Vi... yt yeh os a Wey Cie ee ee en Pee Lat 1,166,990.77 
Durham Union Station Co....... Tapenteenh wha aesaletce 6,953.60 Noth E > tesels Bw e oo eS tae nce nde ee eee mere 20,534,163.48 
me wna... i'ase ae no S ast pease arena ree ee ee 23,793.83 
SE. CNG, TNMs S eaic gonieces babs heb ewe ewes metas d 1,966.94 ‘Sastiaee’ We & Parents At e4abesanssdenicnnn eames d 2,585.22 
TE OE Oe SOR MNPRIN o's 5.o'0:h sion bie baw eine keine weisiersts 2,862,177.21 estar “_ ers eye cake naan gor ae eee 30,057,760.06 
Ee RED TE DUMNOON. 6.6.65 06cccinssvcsswseavaccss 4.145.102.30 et the te ge aA RE 2s See ev ewseisisigibseeows - 1 a 101.00 
| ace enrseenengaegentadaid inisepipaht berhsbaaendstont 15,503,938.92 4 Fe cppaalatimenesabiaaaet ects nics 6,580.77 
Escanaba & Lake Superior “+> pi Sy MS beie- die 54-616 wap ea ew WESC OWEN NIvaRS 49, 826.26 
Fitts Rat Coon.............. ee 2.842842. 20 8 io — We WE OIETNE ss 5 vsnn ste i cteekeeeeenbaceuas ‘ d18,819.70 
Fort Worth & Denver City.. nie ric 1801" 38440 DORON ROUGE bie saisais pale o.ba% aornde ne the eeeeaweneds 84,722.38 
Gallatin Valley "d 2 980. 
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Name of carrier operating income 





i i Ue IO. cule e a os pate ceeeeesoewth 1,330,663.88 
EE in nant eee Cnekes oats +OR ESR Y -« 3,748,196.09 
EP ee ee 339,090.56 
A 2 TORS DEN. cece Sacgeeeadecvenes d 22,905.36 
Philadelphia & Chester Valley 5,074.21 
Philadelphia, Newtown & New York...........eeeee. 2,565.67 
EE is ea ca cu dup ae kes es b.bae oaee Knee 24,917.31 
Pierre & Fort Pierre Bridge.........cccccccscccccese 11,341.17 
Pierre, Rapid City & North Western............see0. d 15,344.01 
en TR, voc icine cncvccceserneebees d 12,887.78 
Pittsburgh, Chartiers & Youghiogheny...............- 180,614.38 
EE Oe Oe TOG oc ceccdce ave eennenesesse ence 8,980,219.40 
NS 6 rn Se Renee hd bedded bh dc bE Cae Nee Eee d 3,232.19 
Puget Sound & Willapa Harbor..........-+sseeeeeee 82,149.27 
Quincy, i Oe CM ote cages vided enawaowes 29,396.50 
EE : SNOUT 6 kc cence cteceucescisceanceencs 17,371.55 
ER PA EN area erent Oe EME NENE Mirae Sees tr 160,256.70 
ee NN 9's pret nonce Kawa eet ekenekanea tn 18,230.27 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac.............+. 1,137,373.75 
a a 2s Peet Ce MONO FO. vccccccvversceeeese 18,060.06 
ee eee ee errr A d 6,598.83 
a NE anal we wa bhdedes- Ken Ree eR EOE 6,050.57 
CE cia dace cance wah aen bapines Ge Chea edeeee nee ee 1,023,883.21 
OT eS Pee eT ee errr. 373,811.11 
St. Louis Merchants Bridge Terminal................ 412,427.56 
Te 8 rrr rrr 99,702.27 
a i i 8. oe cea ees cee aN een ese 3,355,748.99 
me Rees Demtwediers. CF TERR. ooo cc ccescceesccces 555,164.52 
ee oo oid wining. W Awe CE a~ OS Ee ee eee d 10,855.70 
BE; EO, TOT BD BAGO Re cc ccevcdccccscccvseeewosve 143,257.24 
=e ee reer eee 373,051.70 
Bendy River & Rangeley Lakes... ..cecscccccscvscves 46,666.42 
Sei SR Ne ccs oe wad oe elad ébaeelaeees 27,429.09 
I NN arn acai acd gee wu ecyass nia wGraoon Ota wae 10,707.82 
TG SSB ESSA eS Sie errr Tee 6,497,024.85 
Seattle, Port Angeles & Western.......csccccccccccce 72,664.93 
Shreveport Bridge & Terminal Co..........ccccccecces 48,229.99 
NE Kee BIN Ge ccc cree cteiiccccersnveveegeews 81,060.81 
Gee SOME TAGs occ sccnc cee vnccccceessaweeenne 17,352.93 
I NI 6 ee ak 6-6 0 ck REA RE US. RE ROLES 38,021,937.62 
rr i i CO ss 6s ene ecreneeewennee 207,444.48 
Dee, Dewees & Seattle. 6.05 scccsciesscecsovcus 1,871,083.00 
Ot CNM ao cnk cod deer digntentecas armen d 12,773.51 
PE aii ev aaed nebd.qce eee new ket. cokewenne barn 17,368.77 
OE SES ert tee er rere re ce 64,562.79 
PD «ices kee cee crisis eacteweu ee eaaiawes 3,283.68 
NI NIN in. 5 a ick gw ghenere Rend emai 6. ber eau 133,525.16 
OOS ere errr errr re rr rr 5,353.98 
Tamaqua, Hazleton & Northern............cccscccees 1,457.50 
Tampa & Gulf Coast... cccccccccccvcccccccccvccsvcocsees 2,359.80 
Se GINO UNO CO, oi cciscisccvecciasscaceseene 


Tennessee, Alabama & Georg 
oe re hen ehtera seen oa dhoweewume 
Terminal R. R. Association of St. Louis....... 
oa et Se. OE Ree 






5 et DO See errr rer ‘ 715,135.69 
IS aia ave erin. wlan wtinia’ & oath wy Wha RU ere CaaS 4,107 ,432.49 
I CN as dog ow Maeno eee ow ehh haw ee 23,012.96 
Ee CI CIN ek cence cece vicoactneneernebens 1,086,650.87 
EE GE WU ORIOTR occ ccc crcccseeerveneeus 994,294.38 
EE Te RUMNOEE oo ccree.de oh eset codncertevenvees 182,638.84 
See err rere rrr. d 238,904.66 
co oe Re LD Aa ee 19,698.73 
Ne a a ala arreceh. 6.5 ard KOR Cee kee a NES 128,009.47 
Union R. R. of Baltimore......... ited edendemenen 1,387,766.97 
wesen Ry. Co. CMewphis, Tenn.) . .....6.ccccvcscccces 84,690.41 
Se BR a en) ere ere 1,370,290.23 
WIENER. hie cee eer cchees se ceticrennswtereves 73,326.05 
te ns a aa ah cae od gala auh ee ke aan ae 3,247 ,603.41 
i 6s occ cadet eenekes see ee earewenes d 10,028.36 
re ae a 6 cn ahead ke ORION 10,553.30 
EEE I CCC ETT P TCT eC cre eer 468,432.81 
eR Oe ONG, 5... sinc. c saeine lew a ae ve eelenn 5,027.19 
i i ee O cke catee doen ceeeaagneens 51,339.50 
Eee BOO ea rrer rrr rrr d 6.350.56 
Waynesburg & Washinaton.........ccccccccsccccoees 12,028.15 
Weatherford, Mineral Wells & Northwestern Ry...... 31,148.57 
EE DO kp eink ee dnreeeaccennesKcesyee's 51,490.47 
Et iat eka Gani ee soa newe ae ane eee 3,079,593.35 


. Te eee ee a ee Tec 1,900,349.74 
I A OR don wp aiare a bisa Oh 4 WOR bec eg amon 288,237.53 
Co RR ES error rr errr er es ee 1,586,037.32 
Wheeling Termine! 113,151.33 


eee Ee Oe POPUNWOREPE. cis Kcerescereewonsae 145,245.24 
eo cose e Se VEER ee keep andere ener twonies 352,367.05 
i i NON. cae tae avsribs bees eee wewee 179,547.57 
a Oe COMO, 6. cia h i wees way Ceceeueeenns 9,304.64 
SS PS errr ere ee ere 2,486.86 
Winston-Salem Southbound . ........2ccccccccsccvees 260,251.62 
Weriahtevilte & Tennille. ...0.cccccccscccevecvsoveces 24.496.61 
Wyoming & Northwestern. ..........cccccccccccences 180,029.97 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley..........cccccccccccccces 3,862,317.83 
EE Me WN os bu wie ciwad soon ea aera eeeee d 107,598.45 


d Deficit. 


The commission under date of September 3 addressed the 
following explanatory letter to the President regarding op- 
erating income certifications: 

“The federal control act, approved March 21, 1918, pro- 
vides as regards carriers taken under federal control and 
making operating returns to this commission that “The aver- 
age annual railway operating income shall be ascertained by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and certified by it to 
the President.’ 

“The certificate which we are required to transmit to your- 
self for the purpose of your making an agreement with any 
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such carrier as to its just compensation is by the act made 
conclusive of the amount of its average annual railway oper- 
ating income for the three-year period ended June 30, 1917. 

“In transmitting to you herewith certificates numbered 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 11, 82, 116, 289, 291 and 360, inclusive, we deem 
it proper to explain briefly our construction of Section 1 of 
the federal control act, and of our action both as regards these 
certificates and those to follow. 

“The federal control act employs certain specific terms of 
our accounting system, and indicates that in the certificate 
the terms are to be used in the same sense. Furthermore, the 
end of the three-year period designated in the statute does not 
coincide with the fiscal year currently prescribed, and we 
must therefore compute the average annual railway operating 
income attributable to the first six months of 1917 in con- 
formity, so far as we reasonably can, with the accounting 
methods prescribed by us for the carriers’ observance. 

“The term ‘railway operating income’ designates a particu- 
lar item in the sworn monthly and annual reports required of 
carriers. It is essentially the excess of railway operating rev- 
enues over the sum of concomitant railway operating ex- 
penses and railway tax accruals. 

“Into the various refinements which from a technical ac- 
counting standpoint might modify this item determined as 
above indicated, we do not deem it appropriate here to enter. 
We note only in passing that the statute employs to other 
specific terms of our system of accounts, to wit, ‘equipment 
rents’ and ‘joint facility rents,’ and requires their inclusion 
whether debits or credits to arrive at the carrier’s annual just 
compensation which the statute provides shall not exceed ‘a 
sum equivalent as nearly as may be to its average annual rail- 
way operating income for the three years ended June 30th, 
1917.’ 

“We have perforce been obliged to observe in connection 
with the preparation of these certificates the narrow time 
limits within which a procedure to be workable must be con- 
fined. It is not impossible that if these limitations had not 
been present, a more detailed and comprehensive scrutiny 
of the carriers’ financial reports might have been effected and 
a revision thereof proffered which from a standpoint of ac- 
counting accuracy might be superior to that which for prac- 
tical reasons we here offer. 

“We are of opinion, moreover, that the Congress intended 
that our certification should proceed within practical limits 
and along our established accounting lines. The financial re- 
turns of the carriers under the current accounting system were 
before the Congress when the act was passed, and while we 
are not in terms bound in making the certificates to refrain 
from deviating from the accounting methods which have in 
general been mandatory since July 1, 1907, we are of opinion 
that no radical departure therefrom was contemplated by the 
Congress nor enjoined upon us by the act. We have always 
exercised the power to revise the carriers’ returns. In our 
certificates we have reserved the right and power to correct 
the amount certified as average annual railway operating in- 
come to the extent that the commission may certify to be 
requisite in order to bring the accounts into conformity with 
the regulations in effect at the time of such accounting, and 
to correct computations based thereon. 

“Tt is proper to state that all carriers do not observe the 
same standards of maintenance and depreciation. These de- 
pend somewhat upon varying operating and traffic conditions 
in different sections, and to a larger extent are affected by 
variations in the administrative policies of the carriers. There 
is, however, no fixed standard, and aside from the conjectural 
character of the assumption of a single standard for all car- 
riers, such an equalizing attempt would involve a complete 
revision of the accounts and reports of each carrier, a task so 
vast that it is utterly impracticable to attempt it. To meet 
this difficulty in a practical way it is proposed to provide in 
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the contract with carriers an automatic correction in the form 
of a provision that during federal control the government shall 
expend enough on the carrier’s property to insure its return at 
the end of federal control in substantially as good repair and 
complete equipment as it was on January 1, 1918, with the 
proviso that an average annual expenditure for such purposes 
equal, making due allowance for differences in wages of labor 
and cost of materials to that made by the carrier itself during 
the test period shall be deemed a satisfaction of the covenant, 
and with a further provision that expenditures in excess of 
those so made by the carrier for the test period, but required 
for the safe and proper operation of the property, assuming a 
use similar to the use during the test period, shall be made 
good by the carrier. 

“We regard the provisions of the Adamson act as superim- 
posed upon our accounting regulations, and are of the opinion 
that the wage entries since January 1, 1917, should conform 
to the standard established by that act. In this particular, 
therefore, carriers’ returns have been revised by us so as to in- 
clude in the computation as a part of operating expenses the 
wage accruals under the Adamson act for the first six months 
of the calendar and fiscal year 1917. 

“Conformable to our accounting usage we think it appro- 
priate to compute for the six months beginning January 1, 
1917, appropriate accruals for that period of the war taxes, 
and deduct the same in arriving at the figure properly to be 
reported under the head of average annual railway operating 
income. In harmony with published rulings of the Treasury 
Department we have calculated such tax accruals for the first 
six months of 1917 at one-half of the total for that year.” 

Commissioner Anderson added the following dissenting 
statement: 

“In the foregoing statement I am unable to concur. 
not join in certificates made pursuant thereto. 

“As originally drafted, the federal control act required of 
this commission merely a certificate based upon the returns 
made; but as finally enacted we were required to ‘ascertain’ 
and certify the average railway operating income as the basis 
of probable contracts between the government and the car- 
riers, approaching $1,000,000,000 a year. 

“In my view Congress thus put upon the commission the 
duty of ascertaining, within practical limits, and as ‘nearly 
as may be,’ the net earnings of the carriers during the test 
period. I do not think the methods adopted by my colleagues 
meet the requirements of the act. 

“T do, however, concur in the method of leaving deferred 
maintenance to be dealt with by an automatically correcting 
provision in the proposed contracts. I agree that back wages 
paid under the Adamson act and war taxes should be de- 
ducted as proposed. But I think other analogous readjust- 
ments, not numerous, though substantial, are required and 
might easily and speedily be made.” 


I can- 


Southern Regional Orders 


Shopping Locomotives——The Southwestern regional di- 
rector, in Order No. 139, directs that locomotives moved in 
trains, destined for the shop, must have all coal and water 
removed from the tenders before beginning the trip. 

Right to Route Freight—The Western Union Telegraph 
Company has the right, in the Southwestern Region, to route 
its shipments of freight. This is provided for in Order No. 
137 of the regional director, and constitutes an exception to 
the routing provisions of the director general’s Order No. 1. 

Live-stock Attendants—The Southwestern regional di- 
rector orders that an additional caboose shall be provided, 
or, if necessary, a coach, whenever accommodations are lack- 
ing on a freight train for officers and enlisted men accompany- 
ing shipments of live stock, particularly horses for the War 
Department. 
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Orders of Regional Directors 


ONSERVATION OF STEEL.—In Circular 140 the South- 

C western regional director announces that the Facili- 

ties Division of the War Industries Board has can- 

celled restrictions on the class of material to be used in con- 
structing tanks or other railroad projects. 

Sheltering Guards Who Accompany Shipment.—In Order 
131 the Southwestern regional director quotes Order 121 
containing instructions regarding the sheltering of guards 
who accompany shipments during the winter season, and 
appends the following statement: 

It has developed that some railroads are requiring guards to execute the 
usual form of freight train release. This was not contemplated when the 
arrangements for transporting guards was made with the War Department 
nor is it considered that the release is of any particular value under the cir- 
cumstances, especially when the guards are officers or soldiers. 

The Embargo on Movement of Hogs——The Central West- 
ern and Southwestern regional directors in a circular dated 
December 5, and Circular 143, respectively, announce that 
the embargo against the movement of hogs to various markets 
established by the Car Service Section has been cancelled at 
the request of the Food Administration. ‘The permit system 
of handling traffic under the embargo outlined in Circular 
209 of the Central Western regional director, and Circular 
139 of the Southwestern regional director, is thereby can- 
celled. 

Grain Embargo Primary Markets——The Southwestern 
regional director announces that the Car Service Section has 
removed the embargo placed against the movement of grain 
to primary markets except on wheat. The removal of the 
embargo was effective December 3, and will continue until 
January 1. 

Freight and Passenger Service Work.—The Southern re- 
gional director, in Circular No. 411, says a good deal of 
complaint is still coming from patrons who claim they 
are not securing from home offices information which form- 
erly they got from the off-line offices and that there 
is no reason why a shipper should not be able to pro- 
cure all the rate information he may require, and 
with reasonable promptness. If the agent, the freight serv- 
ice agent, or other freight traffic representative hasn’t the 
information at hand, he should procure it either from the 
general office or from the proper official of the initial line 
at interest, even if it is necessary to use the railroad wires 
to secure it. The Director of Traffic instructs: “TI shall be 
glad if you will impress upon the traffic officials in your re- 
gion that there is no excuse for not securing such necessary 
information for the shippers. Won’t you please see that all 
of your people understand this requirement?” Mr. Chambers 
also points out that it is very desirable that division freight 
and passenger agents and traveling service men shall cover 
their own line thoroughly and make every effort to educate 
the agents, a number of whom are doubtless new men, in the 
proper service to the public. 

Salaries of Telegraphers—The Eastern regional director, 
file 401-7A307, quotes from a telegram from Mr. Gray in 
regard to the application of Supplement 10 to General Or- 
der 27: 

“On account of conflicting statements made to director general about 
the effect upon salaries of Supplement No. 10 to General Order 27, won’t 
you please instruct that it be applied to the October, 1918, rolls, and secure 
by wire from each line statement of the aggregate amount and per cent of 
increase for telegraphers occasioned by same as applied both to the basis 
of wages before application of General Order 27 and since. Please instruct 
federal managers to write me quickly giving names and positions of 
telegraphers whose present compensation under, General Order 27 is 


adversely affected by this supplement or which have not been increased 
thereby.” 


The Eastern regional director later, file 401-7A308, advises 
that the director general has granted a rehearing to agents 


and telegraphers before the Board of Railroad Wages and 
Working Conditions which has been set for December 9. 
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Pending the result of this hearing, no rates under Supple- 
ments 10 and 11 to General Order 27 shall be put into effect 
which serve to decrease the present compensation of agents, 
telegraphers, and others, coming under these two supplements. 

Discharge of Essential Employees from Military Service.— 
The Eastern regional director, file 1200-35-2A309, quotes 
Circular No. 77 dated November 21 1918, issued by 
Chief of Staff, War Department, Washington: 


1. Department commanders within the United States, commanders of 
ports of embarkation, and commanders of camps not under the jurisdiction 
of department commanders or of chiefs of bureaus of the war department, 
are authorized to discharge enlisted men upon their own application when 
there is sickness or other distress in the soldier’s family, or when he is 
needed to resume employment in an industry or occupation in which there is 
urgent need of his services, provided that such discharge will not disrupt 
or cripple an existing organization, and that the soldier’s services can be 
spared. Consideration will be given to the fact that the machinery of camps 
must be utilized in the demobilization of the army and due regard must be 
taken that it is not retarded by the discharge of personnel connected 


therewith. 

2. The instructions contained herein apply only to individual and excep- 
tional cases and are not intended to release men in large groups or blocks 
for any general employment or occupation. 


3. Application for discharge under the provisions of this circular will 
be made in each individual case by the soldier concerned and through his 
immediate commanding officer. No man who voluntarily enlisted prior to 


April 1, 1917, will be discharged under this authority. 
4. Men discharged under these instructions will be included in such 
weekly reports of men discharged as are required by the war department. 
5. Cases of the character indicated arising in places not covered by this 


authority will be forwarded to the General of the 


for final action. 


Holiday Travel.—The Eastern regional director, file 1600- 
80A311, quotes from a letter from C. R. Gray, director, 
Division of Operation, in regard to the desire of the director 
general that special attention be paid to movement of pas- 
senger travel during the holidays: 


The director general instructs that especial attention be paid to the move- 
ment of holiday travel. 

I appreciate that it is always exceedingly difficult to anticipate and pro- 
vide for travel of this character, because it is not a quantity which can be 
measured as in the case of a specific movement to a given place. 

The director general, however, feels that a very great improvement is 
possible in the movement: 

“(a) By the provision of a sufficient quantity of coaches to prevent the 

cfowding of passengers; and 

(b) A prohibition against the overloading of trains by requiring them to 

handle so many cars that schedule time cannot be made. 

It is entirely possible that the holiday travel this year will be unusually 
heavy, so that more than the ordinary precautions will be necessary. 

Won't you kindly instruct all of the lines in your region regarding this 
matter, requesting that the federal managers give it their personal attention. 


Taxation.—The Eastern regional director, file 2002- 
3A310, quotes from a telegram received from Judge J. B. 


Payne, general counsel, Division of Law, under date of De- 
cember 4: 


Adjutant Army 


Referring to circular of September 27. Please wire all roads under your 
jurisdiction not subject to Federal Capital Stock Tax or where doubt exists 
and against whom assessment has been made and payment demanded to file 
claim for abatement on internal revenue Form 47. Payment of tax where 
liability clearly exists should be made from federal funds, 

The regional director enclosed with this a copy of a letter 
dated November 19, 1918, from the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, treasury department, on the same subject, in which 
Commissioner Roper agrees that roads under federal control 
not having any outside activities are not liable to the Capital 
Stock Tax. 

Posting of Placards of Bureau of Public Health—The 
Eastern regional director, file 1600-38A301, advises that the 
treasury department, bureau of public health service, is pre- 
paring placards warning against venereal diseases, which 
will be framed under glass in an oak frame, with holes 
drilled in same to facilitate posting, which it is desired to 
place in all men’s toilets in railway stations, railway coaches 
and Pullman cars. 

Free Transportation to Joint Train Baggagemen and Ex- 
press Messengers—The Eastern regional director, file 2100- 
11A306, states that with respect to issuance of transportation 
to joint train baggagemen and express messengers who are 
carried on Express Company’s payroll, it has been decided 
that if a portion of the salary of such employees is billed 
against the railroad, they should be treated as railroad em- 
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ployees. This rule also applies to joint train baggagemen 
and express messengers carried on the railroad payrolls, and a 
portion of whose salary is billed against the Express Com- 
pany. 

Clearance Warning.—The Eastern regional director, file 
1800-100A304, states that at a recent meeting of a General 
Safety Committee, the following suggestion was submitted 
and approved for adoption: 


Install a board in a conspicuous location at or near switch stands of 
tracks that lead to industries where there are obstructions that do not afford 
sufficient clearance. These signs should read substantially as follows: 

CAUTION 
THESE BUILDINGS WILL NOT CLEAR A MAN 
ON TOP OR SIDE OF CARS. 

In the construction of new sidetracks particular care should 
be taken to see that proper clearance standards are ob- 
served so as to avoid such conditions, as the elimination of the 
source of danger is, of course, more effective than the placing 
of cautionary signs. 

Maintenance of Telegraph and Telephone Wires During 
Winter Season.—The Eastern regional director, file 700-A- 
305, quotes from a letter received from Martin H. Clapp, 
manager of the Telegraph Section, Division of Operation, as 
follows: 

On account of the approach of the season of the year when storms may 
be expected that will seriously interfere with our telegraph and telephone 
wires, it is suggested that the attention of the superintendents of telegraph 
and those in charge of the restoration of the wire service of the different 
railroads be called to the following points: 

1. Have definite plans and understandings relative to the use and 
handling of available maintenance forces during storm emergencies. 

2. Have definite plans for obtaining promptly and accurately information 
relative to the extent and amount of storm damage and the necessary 
material to repair it. 

3. Have definite plans for handling and moving promptly material and 
cable for storm repairs. 

4. In case of complete prostration of telegraph lines, have definite 
understandings relative to the order wires are to be restored. 

5. If the pole lines and railroad wires are maintained jointly with or 
entirely by a commercial telegraph company, have definite understandings 
as to the action to be taken in case of storm damage, with view of cooper- 
ating and using all the available maintenance forces of both the railroad 
and the commercial company to the best advantage. 

Violations of Federal Laws.—The Eastern regional di- 
rector, file 3000-444, refers to General Order No. 46, in 
regard to violations of various federal laws pertaining to 
safety appliances, hours of service and locomotive inspection: 

In the handling of cases of violations it is observed that 
the federal managers in some instances upon receipt of no- 
tices of such violations have instituted investigations and 
made reports based upon such investigations. This action 
is not sufficient and it is not to be inferred in referring these 
cases to the officials of the railroads that they are sent to 
them for investigation. It is not the purpose to substitute the 
judgment of the officers and employees who are responsible 
for the defective conditions for the judgment of the courts 
which previously passed upon the evidence. Violations of 
the laws referred to, which will be from time to time sub- 
mitted, will be supported by ample proof. This information 
is sent you in view of the erroneous impression that may 
exist on the subject and in order that it may be properly un- 
derstood by those concerned. 

As set forth in the Director General’s General Order No. 8 
of February 21, 1918, and No. 46. of October 5, 1918, 
measures should be taken to insure the enforcement of the 
laws enacted to promote safety of employees and travelers 
upon the railroads and, in cases of wilful and inexcusable 
violations, proper disciplinary action should be taken with 
the person or persons responsible therefor, such action to be 
determined by the facts in each case. 


The Chicago Terminal Yard Masters’ Association recently 
complained to the police that someone representing himself 
as an agent of the association had been soliciting advertising 
funds. Similar frauds have been perpetrated in other cities, 


the victims being in most cases proprietors of small stores. 
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The Railroad Question Before Congress 
WasuincTon, D, C. 

LTHOUGH IT HAD BEEN UNDERSTOOD that some of the 

A Democratic leaders in Congress had hoped to deal 
with the question of the disposition of the railroads 

during the present short session, which expires in March, 
and before the new Republican majority comes into power, 
there had been little display of activity before Mr. McAdoo’s 
recommendations were written. It had been understood that 
the Joint Committee on Interstate Commerce created at the 
suggestion of President Wilson in 1916, and generally known 
as the Newlands Committee from the name of its first chair- 
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From the New York Tribune 
And Congress Has Been Worrying Because It Didn’t Have 
Enough Responsibilities 


man, would initiate the proposed inquiry into the railroad 
situation with a view to determining upon a policy to be 
adopted. 

Chairmen Smith and Sims of the Senate and House com- 
mittees on interstate commerce, and also chairman and vice- 
chairman, respectively, of the joint committee, have been con- 
ferring with congressional leaders and the Railroad Admin- 
istration regarding the program to be followed to carry out 
the President’s recommendations in his address of Decem- 
ber 2 and have agreed that the present committee should take 
charge of the investigation. A resolution was to be intro- 
duced some day this week extending the life of the old com- 
mittee, which was required to submit a report to Congress 
by the first Monday in December. 

The committee began its hearings in November, 1916, and 
continued them at various times until the President took 


over the railroads, taking over 7,000 pages of testimony and 


hearing prominent railroad officers, shippers, state commis- 
sioners and others. It was to have made a report a year ago 
but the time was extended. 

An effort was made to call the committee together last 
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Friday but it was found impossible to obtain a quorum. 

Representative Edward W. Gray of New Jersey has intro- 
duced a bill to create a national railway system under federal 
charter providing for a board of directors in which the gov- 
ernment, the stockholders and bondholders, and the em- 
ployees shall be represented. The surplus earnings are to 
be divided between the government, the employees, a fund 
for betterments and an emergency reserve fund. The bill 
makes participation in the system voluntary on the part of 
the railways and, to put the plan in motion, provides that 
the President shall appoint a committee of three to enter into 
negotiations for the purchase of stocks and bonds of existing 
companies. 

Senator Hardwick of Georgia introduced a bill in the 
Senate on December 5 to amend section 14 of the federal 
control law by providing for the termination of federal con- 
trol not later than six months from the adoption of the 
amendment. 

The Republican Publicity Association, through its presi- 
dent, Jonathan Bourne, Jr., has issued a statement opposing 
government ownership of railroads, in part as follows: 

“The question of government ownership is not one to be 
decided according to the demands of temporary emergency. 
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From the New York Herald 
And Only an Infant at That 


It is doubtful whether there was any real need for the gov- 
ernment to take over the railroads when it did. If the rail- 
roads had been granted even a portion of the increase in 
rates which Mr. McAdoo established soon after he got con- 
trol, the private managers could have conducted the roads 
with as good service as the public could expect. 

“Neither was there, nor is there, any reason for govern- 
ment operation of the telephone, telegraph and cable lines. 
Experience has shown and will continue to show that govern- 
ment operation is more expensive and less efficient. 

“But cost in money and character of service are minor 
considerations. The fundamental evil of government own- 
ership lies in the effect it has upon the individual, creating 
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in his mind a wrong conception of his relation to the govern- 
ment. The gradual extension of government ownership and 
operation carries with it the necessary assumption that pri- 
vate operation is either inefficient or dishonest, and that the 
citizen must look to the government for service. 
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From the New York Tribune 
As Usual When Teacher Leaves the Room 


“The problem of government ownership and operation is 
not merely one of higher costs and poorer service, although 
those are material considerations. ‘The real danger is the 
shackling of enterprise and the inculcation of the idea that 
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the people of the country must rely upon the government for 
everything, instead of depending upon themselves.” 

Government control of railroads was characterized as 
“wickedly wasteful and inefficient” by Representative Simeon 
D. Fess, chairman of the Republican Congressional commit- 
tee, in an address to the National Association of Credit Men 
at the Washington Commercial Club on December 5. Rep- 
resentative Fess asserted that at no time in the history of the 
roads had the service been so bad as at present. He de- 
clared that there was no one on whom responsibility for 
proper management could be fixed. Mr. Fess said that al- 
though the roads could not be returned to their pre-war status, 
a satisfactory policy could be adopted under which they could 
be operated more efficiently and without great expense to the 
government. 


Prevention of Fires: Maintaining the 
Interest of Officers and Employees* 


By Robert Scott 
Superintendent of Insurance and Safety, Atlantic Coast Line. 


and maintained among officers, it has been found that 

these men, all of them being reasonable and practical, 
are open to conviction when confronted with cold facts prov- 
ing what has already happened, and when shown by sugges- 
tion or otherwise what is likely to happen if certain well- 
defined precautions are not observed. It, therefore, follows 
that statistics in connection with fire losses, classified accord- 
ing to origin, are necessary and that this information should 
be presented in attractive form, easily taken in at a 
glance. : 

After having reached the man higher-up it is necessary to 
go a step farther and awaken the rank and file to the dangers 
of fire. Magazines published in the interest of employees 
are used by some roads in driving home to the men in trans- 
portation, mechanical or roadway service that by exercising 
simple measures of precaution many fires can be prevented 
and much valuable property saved. . . . Monthlyorquarterly 


A S TO HOW INTEREST in fire prevention is to be aroused 





*Abstract of paper read at the annual meeting of the Railway Fire Pro- 
tection Association at Chicago December 4. <A report of this meeting was 
given in the Railway Age of December 6. 


GREP? 


From the Chicago News 
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bulletins announcing results for a given period have been 
found most helpful in conducting a campaign of publicity for 
the purpose of keeping interest at high water mark. ‘These 
periodicals may be used in presenting to employees the com- 
mon causes of fires, illustrating how easily they are started 
and the difficulties experienced in extinguishing them. A 
majority of fires on railroad property are due to a few 
common causes, nearly all of which are preventable. 

In presenting this matter to employees it should be pointed 
out that fire prevention is a mutual proposition as between the 
road and the men. It is wiser to appeal to their reason rather 
than to the sentimental side of their nature. 

On some roads committees have been formed for the study 
of fire problems. These committees sometimes embrace fire 
marshals, chiefs or captains of fire brigades, all of them 
being considered necessary parts of an efficient organization 
for the inspection of buildings and their valuable contents 
for fire hazards. — 

Among the most helpful agencies in creating interest in 
fire prevention, as well as maintaining it, are the traveling 
inspectors or supervisors. ‘These men, experts in their line, 
do much real good in spreading the gospel of fire preven- 
tion by word of mouth. They are able to accomplish many 
things that cannot be done through the distribution of printed 
matter. . .. 

It might be timely to suggest the adoption of motion pic- 
tures as a factor in creating interest in fire prevention. 
There are some people who can best be reached in this man- 
ner. 


Relinquishment of Government 
Control of Railroads* 


By Lewis J. Spence, 
Director of Traffic, Southern Pacific 


O PROBLEM OF RECONSTRUCTION is more important to 
N the public than the future operation of our transporta- 
tion systems. I do not intend to deal with this ques- 
tion by criticising the performance of the Railroad Admin- 
istration; it isn’t necessary. An experiment in railroad and 
steamship operation has been undertaken which must be 
tested by your own experiences, but it may be appropriate to 
remind you that you have not yet by any means experienced 
all of the evils of government ownership or permanent gov- 
ernment control. 

It has been nearly eleven months since possession, control 
and operation of the principal railroads of the country and 
their proprietary steamship lines were assumed by the gov. 
ernment. The law provides that federal control shall con- 
tinue for a reasonable time after the war—not to exceed one 
year and nine months following the proclamation of peace. 
Tt also authorizes the President to relinquish control in the 
meantime whenever he shall deem such action needful or de- 
sirable. The act was expressly declared to be emergency 
legislation, enacted to meet conditions growing out of the war. 
The owners and users of the transportation systems patri- 
otically accepted that reason for assuming control of the prop- 
erties, but it is not surprising that the question should now 
be persistently asked why governmental operation of the 
transportation systems of the country should be continued for 
21 months after the proclamation of peace, or, indeed, for 
any longer period of time than may be necessary to restore 
them to individual management in an orderly way. 

Since the cessation of hostilities an industrious publicity 
bureau has devoted much attention to an explanation of other 
benefits accruing from unified control, and has especially em- 








*An address delivered at the annual meeting of the Traffic Club of New 
York. 
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phasized the elimination of “competitive waste.” The defi- 
nition of “waste” which is most appropriate to this discussion 
is “useless expenditure.” If the expression “competitive 
waste” is intended to mean that every expenditure arising 
from competition in transportation is a useless expenditure 
I venture the opinion that it will not strongly appeal to you. 
If, on the other hand, competitive waste means only extrava- 
gant expenditures which are not necessary to afford the pub- 
lic adequate service and facilities, and reasonable competi- 
tion, I submit that railroad officers, under private manage- 
ment, have a disposition to eliminate waste which has never 
been characteristic of governmental agencies, and that they 
may be depended upon to eliminate competitive waste in so 
far as the necessary action to accomplish this result shall 
not be prohibited by law, and in so far as its accomplishment 
will not deprive the public of adequate service and facilities, 
and reasonable competition. If joint ticket offices con- 
veniently and adequately serve the public and are found to be 
more economical than individual ticket offices, I predict that 
consolidated ticket offices will be continued. 


If extravagant duplication of passenger trains can be 
avoided by co-ordination of service without depriving the 
public of the comforts and conveniences which may reason- 
ably be expected, there is every reason why railroad officers 
should promote such co-ordination if they are not prohibited 
by law from so doing. 


If the shippers are willing to have cars loaded to their 
maximum capacity—as they should be to promote efficiency 
and economy—it is only necessary for them to advocate or 
concur in the publication of minimum carload weights which 
will insure such maximum loading and continue the effi- 
ciency and economy which the Railroad Administration has 
established by more arbitrary methods. 

Competition is where two or more persons are engaged in 
the same business and each is seeking patronage; where com- 
petition does not act at all there is complete monopoly. 
Elimination of competition is the avowed policy of the 
director general of railroads. It is a fundamental principle 
of the present system of federal control, and it is inherent in 
government ownership or any other form of unified control 
and operation which has ever been proposed. 

If my interpretation of public sentiment is correct, what- 
ever benefits have been obtained during federal control are 
believed to have been outweighed by the disadvantages at- 
tributable to the elimination of competition, and the para- 
mount desire of the public is that there shall be a prompt 
restoration of the benefits of reasonable competition in rates 
and service; that the shipper’s right to route his freight shall 
be respected; that the courtesy and accommodation which 
are born of individual initiative and competitive endeavor 
shall be revived; and that there shall be an impartial con- 
sideration of rates by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
which shall be fair alike to shippers and carriers. ‘These 
advantages are not obtainable under unified control and 
operation; and personally I do not believe that there is any 
satisfactory middle-ground between government ownership 
and monopoly, on the one hand, and individual ownership, 
with fair competition, on the other hand. 

Government ownership would be accomplished by the pay- 
ment of just compensation for the property acquired. There 
are members of Congress who favor this solution of the 
transportation problem, and there are quite a number of 
security owners who have been driven to the conclusion that 
government ownership would be preferable to private owner- 
ship and operation under a system of regulation which denies 
the carriers sufficient revenue to meet enforced increases in 
wages and in other uncontrollable expenses. If I believed 
government ownership to be the salvation of security owners, 
it would not become me as a director and trustee to discourage 
that destiny; but I have too much confidence in the good 
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sense of the American people to believe that we shall be 
driven to a solution which, I am sure, would be inimical to 
the public interest, and would be a national calamity. 

If it is a correct conclusion that competition is eliminated 
in every substantial sense by any plan of federal control or 
unified operation, whether it contemplates the operation of 
all of the lines of the country as one system or their opera- 
tion in unified groups, and if it is a correct conclusion that 
the public interest requires the preservation of that indi- 
vidual initiative, resourcefulness, efficiency and fair com- 
petition which have developed the cheapest and most effi- 
cient transportation in the world, the people should become 
aroused to a sense of their responsibility and forestall the 
drift of our transportation systems to government ownership 
or some other form of unified control. 

The organization and the policies of the railroad ad- 
ministration; the propaganda in favor of continuing govern- 
mental control of the railroads after the disappearance of 
the avowed necessity for taking them over; and finally the 
seizure of the ocean cables, after the conclusion of an armi- 
stice, have too much significance to be ignored by the public. 
The evident desire to continue in peace the governmental 
administration of the great systems of transportation and 
communication is revealing a tendency toward state socialism 
which threatens to undermine our free institutions; and our 
most conservative statesmen, irrespective of party, are be- 
ginning to view this tendency with the greatest concern. 

It must be apparent to everyone who is familiar with the 
subject that some comprehensive legislation will have to be 
enacted to correct the intolerable burdens of the past and 
ensure the successful development of the railroads as useful 
instrumentalities of commerce. For example, labor diffi- 
culties, which are always with us, have been greatly in- 
creased by the exigencies of war and the federal control of 
railroads. There have been wage and adjustment commis- 
sions to deal with wages, hours and working conditions, 
which have resulted in generous treatment of employees, and 
I believe it will be to the interest of the public, the employees 
and the railroads to have such a tribunal of adjustment under 
private control; but I believe. quite as firmly that the findings 
of such a commission should be subject to the review and 
approval of the same governmental agency which is charged 
with the regulation of rates, and that such governmental 
agency should also be charged with the duty of readjusting 
rates contemporaneously with any readjustment in wages 
which it may approve and authorize; but, the longer the 
railroad and steamship lines are continued under unified 
control and operation, the more completely their individu- 
alities will be obliterated, their organizations disrupted, and 
their individual credit impaired. If unified control is not 
to be prolonged for exploitation by the advocates of govern- 
ment ownership or the apostles of paternalism, the situa- 
tion, in my judgment, requires prompt, concerted and vigor- 
ous action by the public. 

The short cut would be for the President to exercise the 
authority conferred upon him by the federal control act to 
relinquish control of the properties; but if this course is taken 
his notice of intention to relinquish the properties on a 
specified date should be accompanied by a recommendation 
to Congress to enact the necessary legislation to provide a 
tribunal for the consideration of wages and the contempo- 
raneous adjustment of rates. 

Why should not a public petition be made to the President 
to so deal with the question? If he submits it to Congress 
in this way, it will, of course, be important that the people 
should not fail to exert their influence upon the members of 
Congress to ensure the enactment of the legislation imme- 
diately required to become effective with the return of the 
properties. 

Will the people rise to their responsibility ? 
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Standard Ticket Forms Approved 


S BRIEFLY NOTED in last week’s issue, Director General 
A McAdoo has approved a report completed by the Rail- 
road Administration’s standard ticket committee 
recommending standard forms for tickets and baggage checks 
of all kinds which are to be used in printing new forms of 
local and interline tickets, conductor’s cash fare receipts, 
stop-over certificates, baggage checks and other forms, and 
also in replenishing stock as the supply now on hand be- 
comes exhausted. 

The various forms are prescribed in complete detail in a 
circular issued by the Division of Traffic, representing the 
work of the committee which was organized by the passenger 
department early in the year, consisting of O. P. McCarty, 
formerly passenger traffic manager of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
chairman; W. J. Cannon, assistant general passenger agent, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; J. V. Lanigan, assistant gen- 
eral passenger agent, Illinois Central; F. E. Batturs, general 
passenger agent, Southern Pacific, and A. B. Smith, general 
passenger agent, New York, New Haven & Hartford. The 
work of the committee was based to a considerable extent on 
that which had been carried on for several years by a com- 
mittee of the Association of Passenger Traffic Officers. 

The new forms, which will go into effect gradually as the 
present supply becomes exhausted, represent a material de- 
crease in numbers as compared with the various forms now 
in effect. A considerable saving in space has been effected 
by eliminating various more or less complicated contract pro- 
visions which are replaced by the simple statement that the 
ticket is sold subject to tariff regulations. They are also ex- 
pected to simplify greatly the work of the conductors by re- 
ducing the number of forms which they will be required to 
familiarize themselves with or to examine, and they will also 
represent a simplification in the interest of the passenger. 
The forms as worked out by the committee were also gone 
over with committees of conductors, appointed by the presi- 
dent of the Order of Railway Conductors and of ticket agents 
appointed by the president of the International Association 
of Ticket Agents, and several changes were made at their 
suggestions. 

The text, the style of type and the arrangement of matter 
for the various forms, as well as the size of the tickets, 
coupons, etc., are prescribed in detail in the circular. In case 
local conditions on any lines seem to necessitate a revision of 
any of the forms the matter must be submitted in advance to 
the Division of Traffic and authority for the proposed changes 
secured. The quality of stock specified must be used when 
practicable, but if the exact quality cannot be secured, stock 
nearest the specification may be used. The circular contains 
reproductions and other detailed specifications of the follow- 
ing forms: Local card, one way; local card, round trip; local, 
blank destination, one way, round trip; local, blank destina- 
tion, half, clergy, party; conductor’s cash fare receipts; con- 
ductor’s stopover certificate, conductor’s scrip book exchange 
check; child’s age certificate; commutation card, monthly, 60- 
ride and 54-ride; commutation card, 46-ride monthly and 
26-ride family; commutation book, monthly, 60-ride; round- 
trip pastor contract; interline, one-way, single combination; 
interline, multi-road; interline, multi-route; steamship one- 
way, local and interline; steamship round trip, local and in- 
terline; scrip book, $30 and $15; scrip book, $90; instruc- 
tions for detaching coupons from scrip books; furlough fare 
certificate; prepaid order; order for tickets at reduced fare; 
clergy fare certificate; sleeping car tickets; parlor car tickets; 
sleeping and parlor car, conductor’s cash fare check; baggage 
check, local and interline; baggage check, prepaid local and 
interline; baggage check, C. O. D.; baggage check, delivery 
to hotel or residence; parcel check; station claim check; 
storage tag. 
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Apalachicola, Fla., will be in the eastern time zone instead 
of in the central, according to an amendment to the recent 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commission fixing zone 
boundaries, which has just been announced. 


The University of Illinois announces a registration this 
year of 5,216 students, not including the medical students 
and others who study in Chicago, and of the 5,216, the num- 
ber registered in the college of engineering is 1,584. 


The American Society for Testing Materials is to found a 
scholarship in the department of civil engineering at the 
University of Pennsylvania, as a memorial to Edgar Marburg, 
one of the organizers of this society and for 16 years its 
secretary until his death on June 27, 1918. The executive 
committee asks members to contribute $2.50 each towards 
this fund, the purpose being to raise the sum of $5,000 to 
maintain this scholarship. 


Mounted railway artillery could be profitably used as a 
supplement to existing coast defenses in some situations, 
and the idea is suggested in the annual report of General 
Coe, chief of coast artillery. “Where headlands connected 
with the mainland are suitable for emplacing this class of 
armament,” he said, “the use of railway mounts may be 
justified. This might enable such guns to be withdrawn for 
service with the mobile forces or to reinforce points under 
actual attack.” 


The Metropolis bridge over the Ohio river at Metropolis, 
Ill., was the subject of a paper presented by Ralph Modjeski 
before the Western Society of Engineers on December 9, 
to a large attendance. The paper treated of the design and 
construction of this bridge from the standpoint of the de- 
signing engineers, who were C. H. Cartlidge, late bridge 
engineer of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, and Mr. 
Modjeski. Several articles describing the progress of this 
work appeared in the Railway Age during the period of con- 
struction. 


Collisions in France 


A press despatch of Thursday, December 5, reports a rear 
collision on the evening of that day at Meung-sur-Loire, 11 
miles southwest of Orleans, France, in which 12 or more 
persons were killed and 25 injured. An express train appears 
to have run into the rear of a freight. 

On Saturday, the 7th, a collision was reported near Cha- 
teauroux, in which the number of persons killed and injured 
was given as 80 or more; 30 killed and 50 or more injured. 
‘Chateauroux appears to be 88 miles south by west of 
‘Orleans. 


Anticipates Great Demand for Lumber by Roads 


In an address before a meeting of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association at Chicago on November 22, 
Hon. Edwin B. Parker, priorities commissioner of the War 
Industries Board, asserted that in normal times the railways 
use approximately 1,250 million feet of lumber yearly for 
-car construction alone. During the war their consumption 
of lumber has been sub-normal; in fact, the railroads are 
approximately four years behind in their ordinary peace- 
time improvements, additions and extensions. This work 
‘must now be done; much of it cannot be longer deferred. 
Although the Railroad Administration authorized expendi- 
tures of $1,002,500,000 for additions and betterments on rail- 
roads during the year 1918, only a little over 34 per cent of 
the amount authorized has been spent. As these improve- 
ments are urgently needed, it is believed that now that 
materials and labor are available, they will be made promptly. 
“There are also important railroad terminal projects that 
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have been deferred on account of the war, among them those 
at Chicago, Los Angeles, St. Paul, Cincinnati, Baltimore and 
New York. 


Test Suit on Handling Claims 


Two cases which are being prosecuted against the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha in the Ramsey County 
(Minn.) District Court will test the validity of Director 
General McAdoo’s order making himself the defendant in 
damage suits and prohibiting action against the individual 
railroad corporations. The attorneys for the plaintiffs attack 
the director general’s order on the grounds that the federal 
control act expressly provides that all legal action is to be 
taken as previously, but that no property of a defendant rail- 
road shall be attached during the control period. One of the 
cases is a suit for $20,000 damages for the death of Andrew 
Mertz, a switchman, fatally injured in the performance of his 
duties, and the other a suit for $25,000 for personal injuries 
sustained by Albert Lavalle, a fireman. 

A decision was rendered on this point in the district court 
of Ramsey county, Minn., on December 10, by Judge J. C. 
Michael. This was in the cases of Kadlac vs. Minnesota 
Transfer, and Keefe vs. the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha. It was held that in all cases where the cause of 
action arose before October 28, 1918, which was the date of 
the director general’s order No. 50, directing that damage 
suits be brought against him, the action would lie against the 
railroad and not against the director general, as neither the 
President of the United States nor the director general 
might rightfully issue a retroactive order. The director 
general intended his order to cover all cases back to the 
time when he took charge of the railroads, that is to say, 
January 1, 1918. In both of these two cases, an employee 
was killed while on duty. 


“Agent for the Prosecution” 


Among the many suggestions presented by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in its annual report for the future 
control of the railroads some may be better than others, but 
none of them will gain much in the importance to be attached 
to them because of the particular source from which they 
emanate. After a long and patient trial of the administrative 
methods of the Interstate Commerce Commission it has been 
generally voted a failure. Its membership changes from time 
to time, but after all these years its character and its theory 
of operations remain the same. It has made of ‘itself a re- 
actionary body; it has proved a means of obstruction in 
practice and a dead weight in the development of the rail- 
roads of the country. 

What ails the Interstate Commerce Commission is not 
lack of powers or lack of laws, but lack of an understanding 
of business conditions. So far as it was designed for certain 
definite purposes of regulation, it has neither met expecta- 
tions by maintaining an attitude of judicial impartiality nor 
has it succeeded in suppressing the inclination to assume the 
role of agent for the prosecution. What is needed first of all 
is a radical change in the commission itself—New York 
World. 


Association of Railway Telegraph Superintendents 


The thirty-sixth annual meeting of the Association of Railway 
Telegraph Superintendents, held at Chicago last week, was re- 
ported in the Railway Age, page 1024. The last day’s session 
was devoted to the presentation of a paper on the “Buzzer as a 
Telegraph Receiver”; a discussion on the remarks of Presi- 
dent Clapp, who as manager of the telegraph section of the Rail- 
road Administration discussed Circular 61 with reference to re- 
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lieving the railroad telegraph and telephone facilities from un- 
necessary business and censoring, the adoption of standards and 
the election of officers. 

One of the most important matters acted upon by the associa- 
tion was in the adoption of rules for specifications for the con- 
struction of railroad pole lines to meet the load, wind and ice 
conditions existing in the territory where the line is to be con- 
structed. A factor of safety of two was decided on except where 
the poles are located within striking distance of the main track 
when a factor of safety of three is used. The proposed specifica- 
tions will apply recognized engineering principles to pole-line 
construction. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year were: 

President, M. H. Clapp (N. P.); first vice-president, J. F. 
Caskey (L. V.); second vice-president, F. T. Wilbur (I. C.); 
secretary and treasurer, W. L. Connelly (N. Y. C.); eastern 
division chairman, W. P. Cline (A. C. L.); western division 
chairman, W. H. Hall (M. K. & T.). 


Postmaster General’s Annual Report 


The annual report of the postmaster general, A. S. Burle- 
son, gives the surplus of receipts over expenses for the year 
ending June 30, last, as $19,979,798, a sum far larger than 
any similar previous surplus. The gross revenues of the 
department from all sources during the year are given as 
$388,975,962, or about 59 millions greater than in the preced- 
ing fiscal year. 

The postmaster general renews his recommendation that 
all telegraph and telephone lines should be owned and oper- 
ated by the government. He declares that experimental 
control during the war has demonstrated the correctness of 
his opinion in this matter. 

A large part of the report is devoted to the use of airplanes 
for transmission of mail, and he presents plans for a large 
extension of this facility. The airplane service between New 
York and Washington (about 224 miles by railroad) has been 
regularly maintained since May 5, last. The average north- 
bound trip takes two hours thirty minutes, and the south- 
bound, two hours fifty minutes, the prevailing winds being 
from the west. An average of 734 tons of letter mail is being 
carried each month. The report describes as follows the 
aerial lines which it is proposed to establish: 

“1. New York to San Francisco, with feeders from (a) 
Chicago to St. Louis and Kansas City, (b) Chicago to St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, (c) Cleveland to. Pittsburgh. 

“2. Boston to Key West, with feeders from (a) Philadel- 
phia to Pittsburgh, (b) Washington to Cincinnati, (c) At- 
lanta to New Orleans. 

“3. Key West, via Havana to Panama. 

“4. Key West, via the West Indies, to South America.” 

Negotiations have been begun with Central and South 
American countries looking to the use of airplanes in carry- 
ing mail overseas. 

The construction of an underground railroad from the 
Grand Central Terminal, New York city, to the Pennsylvania 
Station, something over one mile, is recommended, and an 
argument for it is set forth at considerable length. The 
estimated cost is $1,500,000. The proposed railroad would 
be double track, and the tunnel 7 ft. high, and 11 ft. wide. It 
is estimated that 650 tons of mail pass daily between these 
two stations. It is calculated that, compared with the use 
of motor trucks on the surface of the streets, which now 
make 77 trips daily, the annual saving in operating expenses 
would be $200,000. 


Government and Railroads; Varied Views 


Frank W. Noxon, secretary of the Railway Business 
Association, has compiled a pamphlet giving the views of 
congressmen, bankers, railroad men, economists and others 
on the railroad problem. The material is grouped by topics, 
the main divisions of the subject being: “Modified Private 
Control or Government Ownership,” “For a New Policy of 
Encouragement,” “Plans for Regional Monopoly,” “Wider 
Scope for Federal Regulation,” and “To Do Away With 
Wasteful Competition.” The grouping together in this man- 
ner of expressions of opinion gives an extraordinarily com- 
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prehensive view of the various sides of this complicated 
question. Copies of the pamphlet may be obtained from the 
secretary of the Railway Business Association, 30 Church 
street, New York. ° 

The Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, at its 25th annual 
meeting at Chicago on December 10, adopted resolutions 
expressing the unalterable opposition of that body to govern- 
ment ownership of railroads. Charles H. Sabin, president 
of the Guaranty Trust Company, of New York, delivered the 
principal address at the annual banquet of the association. 
He declared government ownership unjustified by the ex- 
perience of this or any other country. He favored the early 
repeal of the Sherman law and the substitution of a statute 
based upon the elimination of economic waste. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, both through inadequate legis- 
lation on the part of Congress and an inadequate grasp of 
its own responsibilities, has failed to meet the needs of the 
public in its control of railroad affairs. Anti-trust laws are 
anachronisms in their regulation of transportation. The 
public should be alive to the political dangers of government 
ownership of the railroads and other public utilities. The 
banker or investor who says that he would be willing to 
have the uncertainty ended by government purchase of his 
railroad securities would only temporarily serve his selfish 
interests. Government ownership of railroads would be fol- 
lowed by public ownership of all public utilities and then of 
natural resources, and the end of such a program could be 
only economic chaos, financial disaster and political corrup- 
tion. 

The Railroad Securities Committee of the Investment 
Bankers’ Association, of which John E. Oldham, of Merrill, 
Oldham & Company, Boston, is chairman, presented a report 
at the annual convention of the association held this week, 
at Atlantic City, expressing the opinion that railroad regula- 
tion as practiced prior to the war was a demonstrated failure, 
and suggested that the Sherman Anti-Trust Law and the 
various state anti-trust laws applying to transportation 
should be repealed. 

The Illinois State Federation of Labor in its annual con- 
vention at Bloomington, on December 7, adopted a resolution 
favoring the retention by the government of the railroads 
of the country. 


Air Brake Association 


At a meeting of the executive committee of the Air Brake 
Association, held on December 5 in Pittsburgh, Pa., it was 
arranged to hold the twenty-sixth annual convention in Chi- 
cago on May 6, 7 and 8, 1919. The subjects adopted by the 
committee for discussion’ are as follows: 

Air requirements for pneumatically operated devices for 
locomotives, C. H. Weaver, chairman. 

Cleaning, repairing, lubricating and testing freight car 
brake cylinders, by Mark Purcell. 

Reclamation and conservation of air brake material, T. L. 
Burton, chairman. 

Twenty per cent overload allowed on heavy grade braking, 
by C. H. Rawlings. 

Holding standing trains and cars on grades, by R. J. 
Watters. 

Recommended practice report, H. A. Clark, chairman. 

M. C. B. air brake defect card. 

How can enginemen and trainmen assist in air brake main- 
tenance, by H. A. Glick. 

It was decided to invite car and locomotive builders 
each to send a representative to the convention for their 
information as to the best methods of installing air brake 
equipment. 


Western Railway Club Meeting 


The regular December meeting of the Western Railway 
Club will be held in the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, at 8 p. m. 


on December 16. R. H. Aishton, director of the North- 
western region, will speak informally, and Dr. Hermann von 
Schrenk, consulting timber engineer, will give an address on 
“The Selection and Proper Utilization of Lumber in Car 
Construction.” 
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Fuel Administrator H. A. Garfield on December 1 vacated 
the order issued on May 7, last, placing an embargo on the 
shipment of coke through the New England gateways, a step 
rendered necessary at that time because of traffic congestion. 


The United States Shipping Board has ordered the resump- 
tion of direct passenger service between New York and 
Valparaiso, the first move in the re-establishment of im- 
proved transportation between the United States and the 
countries of Latin America. 


The restoration of club cars, observation cars and other 
forms of special passenger service and a limited amount of 
passenger advertising were discussed at a conference of the 
regional passenger committees of the Railroad Administra- 
tion in Washington, Wednesday and Thursday, with Gerrit 
Fort, passenger assistant in the division of traffic. 


The lake season closed officially on November 30 and, 
according to a report by A. H. Smith, director of the Eastern 
Region, a total of 28,200,000 tons of cargo coal were loaded 
during the season, fully meeting the schedule of the Fuel 
Administration. Approximately 100,000,000 tons of ore, bi- 
tuminous coal, anthracite coal and grain were moved through 
the lake ports in practically a seven months’ period, in a 


- satisfactory manner. 


A total of 229,131 cars of coal of all kinds were loaded by 
the railroads during the week ended November 23, as com- 
pared with 243,548 during the week of 1917. The total in- 
crease in 1918, up to and including the week ending Novem- 
ber 30, over the same period in 1917 is estimated at 608,053 
cars. The percentage of full time output of coal lost on ac- 
count of car shortage during the week ending November 23 
is reported by the Geological Survey as 2 per cent. 


Eleven hundred cars of shipbuilding steel has recently been 
shipped in train lots, across the continent to the Pacific 
coast; this in consequence of the cessation of hostilities in 
Europe, giving the United States government an opportunity 
to repay Japan a large amount of shipbuilding steel which 
it had commandeered during the war for the use of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. A large percentage of this 
steel was destined to Japan, while the remainder was con- 
signed to Pacific coast shipbuilders. 


Director General McAdoo has ordered the filing of tariffs 
providing joint rail and water rates from the Northern part 
of the Mississippi valley to New Orleans (by boat from St. 
Louis). The effect is to make the rates from Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa and that part of Missouri north 
of the Missouri river to New Orleans 22 cents per 100 Ib. 
less than the all-rail rates on first class and 5 cents less on 
the lowest class. The river portion of these rates is 80 per 
cent of the all-rail rates for parallel distances. 


The Traffic Committee of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, at a meeting in Chicago on November 25, 
adopted unanimously resolutions favoring the passage of 
Senator Cummins’ bill giving the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission authority over freight and passenger rates estab- 
lished by the Railroad Administration. The committee 
requests the support of the entire lumber industry to insure 
the passage of the bill, and calls on the general counsel of 
the association to take necessary steps to this end. 


Loading in Central Western Region 


A comparative statement prepared by the office of the 
Central Western regional director for the month of Novem- 
ber indicates a decrease of 13.3 per cent under November, 
1917, in the number of cars loaded by the roads of the region. 
The loading of coal and coke was 17.9 per cent below that 
of last year, while lumber and forest products showed a 
decrease of 14.2 per cent. The loading of grain and grain 
products and ore was only slightly below that of November, 
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1917, the decrease in the case of ore being 1.7 per cent, and 
in the case of grain 1 per cent. The only commodity which 
showed a heavy increase was live stock. In November, 1918, 
70,080 cars were loaded on Central Western lines, as com- 
pared with 61,437 cars in the same month a year ago. The 
increase was, therefore, 8,643 cars, or 14.1 per cent. There 
was a large decrease in the loading of miscellaneous com- 
modities, the reduction in cars being 60,175 and the reduction 
in percentage, 18.8. 


Southwestern Industrial Traffic League 


The Southwestern Industrial Traffic League, at a recent 
meeting, expressed its opposition to the cancellation of 
exceptions to the Western Classification. In the discussion 
of the proposed southwestern mileage scale the sense of the 
meeting was that the principle of the scale was satisfactory, 
but not sufficient time had been allowed to consider its de- 
tails. It was decided also to request the Railroad Administra- 
tion and the Interstate Commerce Commission to consider 
the proposition of having representatives of the commission 
sit with the Consolidated Classification Committee in future 
sessions to represent the shippers, having equal authority 
with the Railroad Administration representatives. 

The league went on record as opposing increases in lumber 
rates in the Southwest and the proposal to discontinue 
furnishing grain doors except for grain and flaxseed. Be- 
cause of the prospect of a large increase in traffic through 
the Gulf ports, a marine committee was created to assist the 
U. S. Shipping Board in developing this business in the 
Southwest. The league indorsed the sailing day plan. 

In a joint meeting with the Texas Industrial Traffic 
League, the present railroad situation and the action which 
ought to be taken in disposing of the transportation problem 
were discussed. The presidents of the two associations were 
instructed to appoint committees to work on the subject and 
to report subsequently to their respective organizations. 


Inland Traffic Service of the War Department 


The annual report of Gen. Peyton C. March, chief of staff 
of the U. S. Army, speaking of the work of the inland traffic 
service, says: 

“The inland traffic service was established on January 10, 
1918, in order to work in harmony with the Railroad Ad- 
ministration. H. M. Adams was appointed chief of the sec- 
tion. At the time the section was formed, 15,000 carloads 
of War Department property held in cars were congesting 
various Atlantic ports. This condition was relieved, and the 
value of the inland traffic service was soon demonstrated. 
The chief of the inland traffic service exercises direct control 
of the transportation of troops, of the supplies of and for the 
various bureaus of the War Department, and for the con- 
tractors working for the several bureaus. This control 
extends over the entire country through the medium of 
representatives stationed at various traffic centers. 

“Working in conjunction with the Railroad Administration 
has resulted in minimizing the burdens of the carriers. The 
work has been performed most efficiently. More than 5,- 
000,000 troops have been moved from their homes, from one 
camp to another, and from camps to the points of embarka- 
tion within the period covered by this report. 

“Arrangements have been made by which this branch will 
take charge of all express movements for the War Depart- 
ment, as well as the tracing of the movements of all War 
Department property, including the contractors and others 
for the various bureaus.” 





EXPoRTS OF MERCHANDISE from the port of New York during 
the month of October, 1918, totaled $178,231,835. This 
amount included steam locomotives valued at $561,791, rail- 
way cars at $607,050, and steel rails at $986,600.—Bulletin of 
the National City Bank of New York. 


GERMAN GirLs AS FREIGHT HANDLERS.—Press despatches state 
that 10,000 girl servants at Stuttgart, the capital of Wirttemberg, 
were mobilized recently to help unload railroad freight cars. Each 
has to give one day or two half days a week to this work. They 
are paid men’s wages. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The American Railway Express Company has filed a 
fifteenth section application to increase the rates applying 
to or from all offices of that company and offices of the 
Canadian Express, Canadian Northern Express and the 
Western Express in the United States; also from offices of 
the Canadian Express, Canadian Northern Express and the 
Western Express in the United States to points in Canada 
and Newfoundland, in order to aline these rates with the 
general increase authorized for the American Railway Ex- 
press Company in General Order 56 of the director general. 


E. Morris and E. B. Boyd, agents, have filed a fifteenth 
section application for a proposed revision of class freight 
rates from Central territory, Mississippi river points (west 
bank), Madison and Beloit, Wis., and points taking same 
rates to Eastern Trunk Line and New England territories, 
Virginia cities, points east of the Western termini of Sast- 
ern trunk lines taking arbitraries in excess thereof and points 
in Canada subject to Boston, Mass., Stanstead, Que., or 
Rockland, Me., rates to restore the rate relationships and 
differentials in class rates which existed prior to June 25, 
1918. The proposed rates will include both reductions and 
increases, the increases ranging from one-half to one cent 


per 100 lb. 


Court News 


The supreme court of Colorado, reversing the decision of 
the district court, at Colorado Springs, Colo., refuses the 
petition of A. E. Carlton, receiver of the Colorado Midland, 
for permission to discontinue the operation of the road and 
to dismantle it. The Public Utilities Commission of Colorado 
resisted the action of the district court, contending that 
application had not been made to the commission for the 
discontinuation of service. 


The Kansas City Southern has filed in the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia a petition in mandamus to compel 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to investigate and 
receive testimony and to report the valuation and cost of 
acquisition of certain lands of the company. The court issued 
a ruling requiring the commission to show cause on Decem- 
ber 10 why the writ of mandamus should not be issued. The 
company claims that the commission by declining to receive 
the testimony proferred by the company regarding the cost 
of acquisition of certain lands will greatly undervalue the 
property of the carrier in making its report. The expense to 
the company in preparing the testimony was said to be 


$250,000, 


United States Supreme Court 


The Supreme Court of the United States has issued an 
order permitting the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western to 
take to the Court of Claims the question as to whether the 
post office department can reduce the compensation of a 
railroad for carrying the mails when the railroad has a con- 
tract to carry them at a stipulated rate. 


The United States Supreme Court, in a decision by Justice 
Holmes, holds that a fee of $10,000, assessed by the Public 
Service Commission of Missouri for the issuance of a certifi- 
cate authorizing an issue of bonds of the Union Pacific, 
secured by mortgage on the whole line of the road, was an 
unlawful interference with interstate commerce. The fee 
was fixed by a percentage on the total bond issue, which was 
to reimburse the company for expenditures, of which less 
than $125,000 had been made in Missouri. The court pointed 
out that only 3,168 feet of the road lay within the Missouri 
jurisdiction and that the business done by the railroad in 
Missouri is wholly interstate. 
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Tue AMERICAN Locomotive Company has begun deliveries of 
the light Santa Fe type and heavy Mountain type locomotives 
ordered by the Railroad Administration and deliveries of some 
of the light Mountain types are expected this month. Deliveries 
of the heavy Santa Fe and Pacific types are expected to begin in 
January. 


Locomotive Deliveries 


A total of 57 locomotives were delivered to railroads under 
federal control during the week ending November 30, includ- 
ing 49 of the U. S. R. A. standard types, as follows: 


Works _ Road — Number Type 
( ee eee 6 USRA Mikado 
| Penn. Re Wiieenaneeeune 2 USRA 6-W. Sweh. 
Co 3. } ae 3 USRA 6-W, Swceh. 
«eee 14 USRA Mikado 
& & & “eae 1 USRA 8-W. Swceh. 
Ee ree } CIO c6c5-<- 0x, <éuin ome 6 USRA 8-W Swceh. 
, & Ee a°8s.0 oe oreane 5 Mikado 
_ a BRERA 1 Mallet 
Penn. L. W..........- 1 Santa Fe 
| wR Os th Wee cee 1 USRA Mikado 
Southern dl nian bahar ielahc aia 2 USRA Santa Fe 
5A i ay RRR, 1 USRA 8-W. Sweh. 
Ee 43 
RNA Cha ease cca ace ys aieeenaceciteees 6 USRA Mikado 
; Y f a a at en 3 USRA Mikado 
a a en SC. GS, Wesectsvcccvces 4 USRA Mikado 
‘aig Aas See ee 1 Mikado 
8 
Grand total....... 57 


* Four USRA Mikados constructed for the New York Central were sent 
s Albany, N. Y., and one USRA Mikado constructed for the El Paso & 
Southwestern was sent to Cleveland, Ohio, to be stored as part of emer- 
gency pools. 


Orders for $53,000,000 of Iron and Steel and 
Railway Materials Cancelled by War Department 


The Secretary of War, in announcing the amount of some 
of the larger contracts cancelled by the War Department, 
mentioned an, item of $53,000,000 for iron and steel products 
and railway materials. 


Regulation of Steel Prices to Be Discontinued 


Government regulation of steel prices will be discontinued 
December 31, it was announced, following a meeting of the 
committee of the American Iron and Steel Institute with the 
War Industries Board in Washington, Wednesday. The 
steel producers have proposed a voluntary reduction in steel 
prices. There has been no fixing of the price of rails except 
for a few contracts, principally for the army and navy, on 
which the contracts left the price question open. 


Locomotives 


Tue SHantune Ramway of China has ordered five locomo- 
tives from the American Locomotive Company. 


Freight Cars 


Tue Ecyptian State Rartways are in the market for 50 tank 
cars. 


THe AMERICAN STEEL Founnrigs are inquiring for one 50-ton 
steel flat car for the Granite City, Ill. plant. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EQuipMENT Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
is in the market for 10 second hand 60,000-Ib. capacity log cars 
with solid steel trucks. 


A. G. DE SHERBININ & Co., importers and exporters, 60 Broad- 
way, New York, are asking prices on trucks for 50 10-ton 30-in. 


gage gondola cars, for 2 15-ton 30-in. gage locomotives and for 
12 miles of 30-lb. rail for export. 
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Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, announce the opening 
of an office in Philadelphia, located in the Widener building. 


Nelson T. Burns, formerly with the New York Central, 
has joined the sales department of the Vapor Car Heating 
Company, with office in Chicago. 


W. F. Keckeisen, advertising manager of the International 
Filter Company, formerly associated with the Federal Sign 
Company, has joined the staff of Russell T. Gray, advertising 
engineer, Chicago. 


L. F. Body has been appointed manager of railway, street 
railway and marine sales of the Glidden Co., Cleveland, 
effective December 1. Mr. Body has been identified with 
paint and varnish in- 
terests for many years. 
He began his career 
with the Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Company in 1902, 
where, after many pro- 
motions, he rose to the 
managership of railway 
and marine sales in 
1912. In 1915 he sev- 
ered his connection with 
Sherwin - Williams to 
become sales manager 
of the Master Builders’ 
Company, Cleveland. 


John C. Kuhns has 
left the service of the 
Oxweld Railroad Serv- 
ice Company to become 
identified with the Bur- 
den Iron Company, of 
Troy, N. Y., as manager 
of railroad sales. His 
headquarters will be at the Railway Exchange building, Chi- 
cago. Mr. Kuhns was formerly purchasing agent of the 
Illinois Central. 





L. F. Body 


Roswell P. Cooley, of the Vapor Car Heating Company, 
in charge of sales in the southwestern region, with office at 
Chicago, has been appointed Eastern sales manager, with 
office at New York City, succeeding George T. Cooke, re- 
signed. 


The Independent Pneumatic Tool Company announces the 
opening of a branch office and service station in Cleveland, 
Ohio, on December 15. A complete line of Thor pneumatic 
and electric tools and repair parts will be carried in stock at 
1103 Citizens building, under the management of Hayden F. 
White, who has represented the company in Detroit, Chicago 
and Milwaukee districts for some years past. 


J. H. Libberton, formerly division engineer, promotion 
bureau, Universal Portland Cement Company, Chicago, has 
been appointed inspecting engineer and engineer, promotion 
bureau, succeeding William M. Kinney. Mr. Libberton has 
been with the Universal Portland Cement Company since 
August, 1918. Since February, 1917, he has also been secre- 
tary-treasurer of the American Concrete Pipe Association. 


William I. Thomson, electrical superintendent of the Safety 
Car Heating & Lighting Company, died at his home in 
Newark, N. J., December 10 of pneumonia. Mr. Thomson 
was prominent in the field of railway car lighting engineer- 
ing for many years, and to his efforts are due many important 
developments in car lighting electrical apparatus. He was 
born in Newark, N. J., June 26, 1876, graduated from Stevens 
Institute in class of 1897 and served as chief machinist on 
U.S. S. “Badger” during the Spanish-American war. He was 
instructor in Applied Electricity at Stevens Institute from 
1897 to 1900, and after working in the electrical construction 
department of the Manhattan Railway Company, New York, 
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for two years, he went to the Safety Car Heating & Light- 
ing Company in 1902. 


George Simons has been appointed district sales manager 
of the Detroit district of the Edison Storage Battery Com- 
pany, Orange, N. J. Mr. Simons succeeds Bertram Smith, 
who was recently called to the main office at Orange N. J., in 
the capacity of assistant general sales manager. Mr. Simons 
has been associated with the Edison Storage Battery Com- 
pany for the past three years. He has had valuable experi- 
ence in storage battery practice, and was for nine years 
associated with the National Battery Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., and with the United States Light & Heat Corporation. 


The War Industries Board, which is to be discontinued on 
January 1 has announced the discontinuance before that time 
of several of its sections, including the special committee on 
plants and munitions of which S. M. Vauclain, vice-president 
of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, was chairman. The sec- 
tion on railway materials, of which Lieut. Col. J. Rogers 
Flannery, of the Flannery Bolt Company, was chairman, 
expected to complete its work this week. J. Leonard Rep- 
logle, director of steel supply, is expected to hand in his 
resignation within a few days, effective January 1, and to 
return to his former duties as president of the American 
Vanadium Company. 


William M. Kinney, inspecting engineer of the Universal 
Portland Cement Company, Chicago, has been appointed 
general manager of the Portland Cement Association, suc- 
ceeding H. E. Hilts, 
resigned. Mr. Kinney 
has been engaged in 
cement and _ concrete 
promotion work for 
over ll years, having 
occupied for the past 
four years the positions 
of engineer, promotion 
bureau and _ inspecting 
engineer of the Uni- 
versal Portland Cement 
Company. He was born 
in 1885, and is a gradu- 
ate of the Lewis Insti- 
tute, Chicago. In 1906 
he entered the service 
of the Willamette Iron 
& Steel Works, Port- 
land, Ore., as a drafts- 
man, and was later em- 
ployed by the Universal 
Portland Cement Com- 
pany in the inspection bureau. From 1908 to 1914 he was 
assistant inspecting engineer for the company at Pittsburgh. 
Afterward he became inspecting engineer and engineer of 
the information bureau of the company. He is vice-chair- 
man of the committee on cement of the American Society 
for Testing Materials and is secretary of the committee on 
concrete roads and pavements of the American Concrete 
Institute. Mr. Kinney was also largely instrumental in es- 
tablishing the Structural Materials Research Laboratory at 
Lewis Institute, Chicago, under the direction of Professor 
D. A. Abrams, and has been since its inception a member of 
the advisory committee. 





W. M. Kinney 


Electro-Dynamic Company 
Takes Over Consolidated Co. 


The Electro-Dynamic Company, of Bayonne, N. J., which 
formerly manufactured the electric car lighting equipment 
for the Consolidated Railway Electric Lighting & Equipment 
Company, New York, has bought the entire stock in trade, 
assets, good-will, etc., of the latter company, and will con- 
tinue to manufacture and sell the “Axle Light” equipment 
formerly sold by the Consolidated, together with all repair 
parts for the Consolidated Equipment now in service on the 
railroads. 

The Electro-Dynamic Company is controlled by the Sub- 
marine Boat Corporation and is known in the railway field 
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as the manufacturer of the Edco Inter-pole motors for rail- 
way shop use, machine tools and submarines. 

A separate department of the Electro-Dynamic Company 
has been created, known as the axle light department, to 
handle this work. There will be no interruption of the 
former Consolidated business. 


Reception in Honor of Captain Hunt 


Captain Robert Woolston Hunt, for many years a well known 

figure in the steel industry and president of Robert W. Hunt & 
Co., a bureau of inspection, tests and consultation, was tendered 
a reception in honor of 
his eightieth birthday, on 
Monday, December 9, at 
Mid-Day Club, Chicago. 
Fully 500 friends, asso- 
ciates, and business ac- 
quaintances attended. On 
Monday evening mem- 
bers of his staff and in- 
timate associates, joined 
Captain Hunt in a din- 
ner at the Blackstone 
Hotel. This was the oc- 
casion for the presenta- 
tion of a memorial by (| 
the Board of Direction 
of the American Insti- 
tute of Mining Engi- 
neers, congratulating him 
“upon his notable 
achievement as a pio- 
neer in the manufacture 
of iron and steel and his 
long and admirable service both as a practical director and as a 
wise critic and counselor in that art.” This was done in illu- 
minated lettering on parchment and bound in heavy morocco. 
The Western Society of Engineers in its meeting held the same 
evening, also passed resolutions of congratulations. 
’ Capt. Hunt was born December 9, 1838, in Fallsington, Buck 
county, Pa. He spent several years learning the practical side 
of iron making in the rolling mills of John Burnish & Co., Potts- 
ville, Pa., and later took a course in analytical chemistry in the 
{4boratéry of Booth, Garrett & Blair, upon the completion of 
which he entered the employ of the Cambria Iron Company, 
Johnstown, Pa., where on August 1, 1860, he established the first 
laboratory in. America as a direct part of an iron or steel or- 
ganization. 

In the fall of 1861 he entered the U. S. military service, in com- 
mand of Camp Curtin, Harrisburg, Pa. where he served as 
mustering officer for the state of Pennsylvania, with the rank 
of captain, and in 1864 was mustered into the United States 
service as a sergeant. Upon being mustered out of service he 
was employed in the experimental Bessemer works of the Cam- 
bria Iron Company, at Wyandotte, Mich., being placed in charge 
of those works in July, 1865, and so continued until May, 1866, 
when the Cambria Iron Company called him back to Johnstown 
to take charge of their steel business. While there engaged he 
iad charge of the rolling of first steel rails made in America on 
a commercial order. 

Later he assisted George Fritz, Cambria’s chief engineer, in 
désigtiing and building its Bessemer works, and assumed charge 
of it on its completion July 10, 1871. On September 1, 1873, he 
became superintendent of the Bessemer works of John A. Gris- 
wold & Co., Troy, N. Y., and in March, 1875, general superin- 
tendent of the Albany & Rensselaer Iron & Steel Company. Mr. 
Hunt has taken out several letters patent on steel and iron metal- 
lurgical processes and machinery, both individually and in con- 
junction with others. He put in the first automatic rail mill tables. 
In April, 1888, he established the bureau of inspection, tests and 
consultation of Robert W. Hunt & Co., in Chicago. 

Mr. Hunt was president of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers in 1883, and again in 1906, president of the American 
Society. of Mechanical Engineers in 1890, of the Western So- 
ciety of Engineers in 1893, and of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials in 1912. He was awarded the John Fritz medal 
in. 1912: “for his.contributions to the early development of the 


Bessemer process.” 





R. W. Hunt 
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Boston & Maine.—The first board of directors of the reorganized 
Boston & Maine tc hold office until the first annual meeting 
will consist of H. Leroy Austin, Norman L. Bassett, Charles 
W. Bosworth, Frank P. Carpenter, Samuel Carr, Charles 
Sumner Cook, Henry B. Day, James L. Doherty, Frederic C. 
Dumaine, Charles P. Hall, Woodward Hudson, James M. 
Prendergast, John G. Sargent, Leslie P. Snow, James Duncan 
Upham, George H. Warren. 

President Hudson has issued a circular calling the stock- 
holders of the Boston & Maine and of the principal leased 
lines to meet to vote on the new consolidation plan, which has 
been unanimously recommended by the directo‘s. 

The $38,817,900 of first preferred stock to be exchanged for 
leased line stocks will be known as Class A, B, C, D and E 
stock, as follows: 


. Rate of div. to Rate of div. 
Class of stock January 1,’24 after January 1, ’24 
Me hae de acecwat ec eeicleateuehicoaee 4% 5% 
fl bbe aah eee es nn wa ee ee aan 6.4 8 
Me. adie fi aieaBieTi seated cdicts oelarmceatresaa 5.6 7 
D Dred: © Keune cgi Hie nr aueeio wleeleNE.e.b.0%set 8 10 
iy cesar ai7ag eid eepeancene ec aiets acd aan oan ete 3.6 4.5 


The first dividend will be paid July 1, 1919, for the preceding 
six months. If the $12,000,000 par of first preferred stock is 
issued to retire bonds it will be known as Class F first pre- 
ferred. 


Cuicaco & NortH WestEerN.—Kuhn, Loeb & Co. on Wednesday 
offered an issue of $10,500,000 general mortgage 5 per cent gold 
bonds, due November 1, 1987, and it was heavily oversub- 
scribed. The issue was sold at par under the general mortgage 
executed in 1897, authorizing from time to time the issuance 
of bonds not to exceed $165,000,000 face value. 


NATIONAL Rattways or Mexico.—The following members have 
been elected to the board of directors in Mexico: Frederick 
Adams, Carlos Basave y del Castile N., Victor L. Blanco, Jose 
V. Burgos, Luis Cabrera, Fernando Gonzalez Rec, Elias S. A. 
de Lima, Mario Mendez, Rafael Nieto, Francisco Puga, Julian 
Ramirez Martinez and Ignacio Rodriguez. The following were 
elected to the New York local board: Henry Bruere, Alfredo 
Caturegi, Ramon P. Denegri, J. J. Hanauer, J. Hirschman, 
Jesus Martinez, Juan B. Rojo, W. T. Rosen and H. H. 
Wehrlane. 


NorrotK & WeEsTERN.—This company is offering holders of its 
preferred and common stock the privilege of subscribing 
at par to ten-year 6 per cent convertible gold bonds to the 
extent of 12% per cent of their respective holdings as of 
December 18. If all of the stockholders exercise their 
rights to subscribe, the total of the new issue of con- 
vertibles will approximate $18,000,000. The bonds will be 
dated September 1, 1919, and will mature September 1, 
1929, and will be convertible into common stock at par 
during their life. The subscription prices will be payable 
according to the announcement, 40 per cent on or before 
January 25, 1919, 30 per cent between May 1 and May 7 
and 30 per cent between September 1 and September 6, 
1919. . 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The stockholders have ratified the federal com- 
pensation contract, covering the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and the lines operated by it east of Pittsburgh. The com- 
pensation named in the contract is $53,603,427.58 per year. 
President Rea announced that it is sufficient to pay all 
fixed charges and continue the 6 per cent dividend. Sepa- 
rate contracts are being negotiated for the lines west and 
for those eastern subsidiaries which are owned only in 
part by the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


SALINA NorTHERN.—This road, operating 81 miles of line 
between Salina, Kansas, and Osborne, was taken over by 
the Union Pacific on November 27. The Salina Northern 
has been in the hands of receivers since July 27, 1917. 


Union Pactric.—See Salina Northern. 
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Railroad Administration 


Central 


G, W. Kirtley has resigned as assistant in the traffic depart- 
ment of the Railroad Administration to become connected 
with the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Theodore H. Price has resigned as actuary of the Railroad 
Administration and as chairman of the advisory committee 
of the Fire Loss and Protection Section, effective on Janu- 
ary 1. 


Regional 


E. A. Clifford, assistant general purchasing agent of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, has been appointed assistant 
to the Regional Purchasing committee for the Central West- 
ern region, with headquarters at Chicago. 


Federal and General Managers 


E. H. Coapman, federal manager of the Southern Railroad 
and associated lines, with headquarters at Washington, D. C., 
has been appointed federal manager also of the Georgia South- 
ern & Florida, the Hawkinsville & Florida Southern, and the 
St. Johns River Terminal. 


Operating 


R. B, Freeman, car foreman of the Seaboard Air Line, with 
office at Monroe, N. C., has been appointed general car fore- 
man, with office at Hamlet, N. C. 


E. C. Tomlinson, car accountant on the Southern and asso- 
ciated lines, has had his authority extended over the Georgia, 
Southern & Florida; the Hawkinsville & Florida Southern, 
and the St. Johns River Terminal, with headquarters at 
Washington, D. C. 


A. E. McVicker, trainmaster of the Baltimore & Ohio, 
Eastern Lines, has been appointed assistant superintendent 
of the Connellsville division, with headquarters at Connells- 
ville, Pa., vice C. M. Stone, assigned to other duties, and T. J. 
Ward has been appointed trainmaster of the Connellsville 
division, with headquarters at Connellsville, vice Mr. Mc- 
Vicker. 


The jurisdiction of F. E. Bentley, superintendent of tele- 
raph of the Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis, 
as been extended over the following lines: The Alton & 
‘outhern; the Litchfield & Madison; the East St. Louis 
Jational Stock Yards; the St. Louis National Stock Yards, 
and the St. Louis, Troy & Eastern, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo. 


The jurisdiction of E. A. Chenery, superintendent of tele- 
graph on the Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo., has been extended over the St. Louis Southwestern; the 
Louisiana & Arkansas; the Memphis, Dallas & Gulf; the 
Arkansas Central; the Natchez & Southern; the Natchez & 
Louisiana Railroad Transfer; the Coal Belt Electric, and the 
Southern Illinois & Missouri Bridge. 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


F, M. Hickman, acting federal treasurer of the Missouri 
Pacific, has been appointed federal treasurer, with office at 
St. Louis. 


C. L. Mayne has been appointed acting federal treasurer 
of the Arkansas Central, with office at Ft. Smith, Ark., 
effective December ‘1. 


The authority of the following officers of the Southern 
Railroad and. associated lines has been extended over the 
Georgia, Southern & Florida, the Hawkinsville & Florida 
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Southern, and the St. Johns River Terminal: G. R. Loyall, 
assistant federal manager; A. H. Plant, federal auditor; E. F. 
Parham, federal treasurer; S. R. Prince, general solicitor; 
G. W. Taylor, staff officer, transportation; J. Hainen, staff 
officer, mechanical; F. W. Brown, staff officer, headquarters; 
H. H. Laughton, staff officer, materials and supplies; W. H. 
Gatchell, staff officer, loss and damage prevention; E. H. 
Shaw, traffic manager; W. H. Wells, consulting engineer 
construction; E. M. Durham, Jr., chief engineer construction; 
R. B. Pegram, general purchasing agent; Alex. Grant, mail 
trafic manager; W. M. Netherland, manager, dining cars; 
all with headquarters at Washington, D. C., and Horace 
Baker, general manager, lines west, with headquarters at 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Traffic 


A. C. Irons, assistant general passenger agent of the Chi- 
cago Great Western, has been promoted to general passenger 
agent, with headquarters at Chicago, succeeding A. L. Craig, 
resigned. 


Hugh I. Scofield, general agent of the Denver & Rio 
Grande and the Western Pacific at Detroit, Mich., until last 
April, has been appointed general agent of the Chicago, North 
Shore & Milwaukee, with headquarters at Chicago, effective 
December 5. 


A. L. Craig, general passenger agent of the Chicago Great 
Western, with office at Chicago, has been appointed general 
passenger agent of the Union Pacific, with office at Omaha, 
in place of W. S. Basinger, who was appointed assistant to 
— of traffic, Railroad Administration, at Washington, 


R. L. Russell, assistant freight traffic manager of the 
Central of New Jersey, and the Philadelphia & Reading, with 
office at Philadelphia, Pa., has been appointed freight traffic 
manager of the Philadelphia & Reading; the Central Railroad 
of New Jersey; the New York & Long Branch; the Atlantic 
City Railroad; the Port Reading Railroad; the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad New York Terminals; the Baltimore & New 
York; the Staten Island Rapid Transit, and the Staten Island 
Railroad, vice J. F. Auch, resigned. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


Erik W. Lostrom has been appointed road foreman of 
engines of the Northern Pacific, with office at Duluth, Minn., 
vice Charles Emerson, promoted. 


C. N. Bainbridge, assistant engineer’ on the Chicago, -Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, has been appointed engineer of design, 
with headquarters at Chicago, to succeed H. C. Lothholz, 
resigned. . 


Walt Dennis, formerly principal assistant engineer of the 
Wabash, has been appointed division engineer of the western 
division, with office at Moberly, Mo., vice W. W. Greenland, 
who has been appointed superintendent at Moberly. 


R. D. Quickel, having been released from military service, 
has been re-appointed fuel agent of the Southern Railroad 
lines and associated railroads, lines west, with headquarters 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, vice N. C. Kieffer, assigned to other 
duties. 


G. W. Seidel, superintendent of motive power and rolling 
stock of the Minneapolis & St. Louis, has been appointed 
superintendent of motive power of the Chicago & Alton and 
the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis, with office at Bloomington, 
Ill., succeeding J. E. Ohearne, resigned. 


Purchasing 


J. M. Hannaford, federal manager, announces that the pur- 
chasing and stores department of the Northern Pacific, the 
Minnesota & International, the Big Fork & International 
Falls and the Camas Prairie will be in charge of F.G: Prest, 
purchasing agent, with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn.,; who 
will appoint a general storekeeper and other necessary 
assistants reporting to him direct. ry 
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Corporate 


Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


George B. Elliott, general counsel of the Atlantic Coast 
Line, has been appointed also vice-president, with office at 
Wilmington, N. C., and Homer G. Day has been appointed 
assistant to chairman, with office at New York. 


J. Welch, Federal auditor of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, has been appointed controller of the corporation, with 
headquarters at Chicago, succeeding L. J. Tracy, resigned 
to go with the United States Railroad Administration at 
Washington. 


Carlos A. Hayes, who has been appointed vice-president 
in charge of traffic with jurisdiction over all lines of the 
Canadian Northern Railway System, and the Canadian Gov- 
ernment Railways, with headquarters at Toronto, Ont., as has 
already been announced in these columns, was born on 
March 10, 1865, at West Springfield, Mass. He began rail- 
way work in April, 1882, and held various positions in clerical 
capacity in the accounting and general freight departments 
of the Boston & Maine, at Springfield and at Boston, Mass., 
until November, 1890. He was then to June, 1892, general 
freight and passenger agent of the Central New England & 
Western, at Poughkeepsie, and from June to October, 1892, 
served as division freight agent of the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing, at Hartford, Conn. In October, 1892, he entered the 
service of the Grand Trunk as New England agent, at Bos- 
ton, of its National Despatch Fast Freight Line, in 1896, 
becoming manager of the same line, with office at Boston, 
which was later removed to Buffalo. On May 1, 1903, he 
was appointed assistant general freight agent of the Grand 
Trunk, at Chicago. In May. 1908, he was promoted to gen- 
eral freight agent at Montreal, and in September, 1911, was 
appointed freight traffic manager. In July, 1913, he was 
appointed general traffic manager of the Canadian Govern- 
ment Railways, at Moncton, N. B., and in June, 1917, became 
general manager of the Canadian Government Railways, 
Eastern lines, at Moncton, N. B., which position he held until 
his appointment on November 21, 1918, as vice-president in 
charge of traffic of the Canadian Northern Railway System 
and the Canadian Government Railways, as above noted. 


Operating 
L. B. H. Clarke has been appointed assistant superintend- 


ent of the Canadian Pacific, with headquarters at McAdam, 
N. B. 


W. A. Kingsland, general superintendent of the Quebec 
Lines of the Canadian Northern, has been appointed assistant 
general manager of the Canadian Northern, lines east of 
Port Arthur, and the Canadian Government Railways east 
of O’Brien, with office at Montreal, Que. 


Obituary 


M. A. Ramsey, superintendent of the Macon and Chatta- 
nooga division of the Central of Georgia, with headquarters 
at Macon, Ga., died on December 1, at his home in Macon, 
at the age of 43. 


Edwin M. Marquis, assistant traffic manager of the Carne- 
gie Steel Company, died at his home at Haysville, Pa. on 
December 9. Mr. Marquis was a native of Beaver County, 
Pa., and began his career as telegraph operator on the Penn- 
sylvania Lines West. He subsequently served in the division 
freight office of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis, at Pittsburgh, and then as assistant general freight 
agent of the Ohio River Railroad at Parkersburg, W. Va., 
until October, 1901, when he entered the service of the 
Carnegie Steel Company, in the traffic department. 


William W. Fagan, formerly, from April, 1887, to July, 
1895, general superintendent of the Kansas City, Ft. Scott & 
Memphis and the Kansas City, Clinton & Springfield, died 
on November 28, at Olathe, Kan., aged 78 years. At the. time 
of Mr. Fagan’s retirement from active railway work in 1895 
he had been in continuous service for 40 years, and from 
November, 1869, to April, 1887, was successively assistant 
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superintendent in charge of maintenance of way and con- 
struction on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; general 
superintendent of the Kansas Midland, and division superin- 
tendent of the Hannibal & St. Joseph, the Union Pacific and 
the Missouri Pacific. 


J. Paul Stevens, general manager of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, with headquarters at Richmond, Va., died of pneu- 
monia on December 9, in his home at Fort Mitchell, near 
Covington, Ky. Mr. 
Stevens was born on 
December 28, 1885, at 
Peru, Ind., and was 
educated in the com- 
mon schools. He be- 
gan railway work in 
March, 1900, and served 
consecutively as chief 
despatcher’s clerk, copy 
operator and despatcher 
on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, at Hinton, W. Va. 
In January, 1904, he 
was appointed chief 
despatcher on the Cin- 
cinnati division at Cov- 
ington, Ky., and from 
February, 1907, to the 
following January, was 
assistant superintend- 
ent of the same division. 
In May, 1910, he was 
appointed general] 
superintendent of the Kentucky general division, with head- 
quarters at Covington. He subsequently served also as 
general superintendent of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
of Indiana, and at the time of his death was general 
manager of the Chesapeake & Ohio as above noted. 


J. P. Stevens 


Thomas J. Foley, general manager of the Illinois Central, 
died at the Illinois Central Hospital in Chicago on Decem- 
ber 9, aged 52 years. He was born at Convoy, Ohio, on 
August 26, 1866, and 
began railway work on 
December 20, 1878, as a 
telegraph operator on 
the Pennsylvania Lines 
West of Pittsburgh. 
He was afterwards con- 
secutively agent, train 
despatcher at Ft. 
Wayne, Ind, chief de- 
spatcher, assistant train- 
master and transporta- 
tion inspector of the 
Pennsylvania Lines. On 
June 1, 1901, he became 
assistant general man- 
ager of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, at Baltimore, 
Md.; he was made sup- 
erintendent of the Chi- 
cago division in 1903, 
and the following year 
was promoted to gen- 
eral superintendent of the Wheeling system. In 1906, he 
went to the Union Pacific as special inspector in the trans- 
portation department, and subsequently was _ successively 
yardmaster and chief train despatcher at Cheyenne, Wyo., 
superintendent of terminals at Omaha, Neb., and assistant 
superintendent of the Nebraska division. Mr. Foley resigned 
the latter position to become assistant to the vice-president 
of the Illinois Central, and two months later he was made 
assistant general manager of that road, the Yazoo & Missis- 
sippi Valley and the Indianapolis Southern, being promoted 
to general manager in November, 1912. On August 1, 1917, 
he was elected vice-president, in charge of operation, of the 
Illinois Central, which position he held until August last, 
when he was appointed general manager. 


T. J. Foley 





